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+ ROSES FREE ©: 

We offer Six Beautiful one-year-old Rose Plants of Stand-§ 
ard and Tested Beauty and Worth free to anyone who will 
: gend us 25 cents for a three months’ trial subscription to 
/’ THE HOUSEWIFE (March, April, May). : ; 
ee? We do this in order to introduce The Housewife to a large 
“4 gamber of readers of Harper’s Bazar. The Housewife is a 
‘2% clean, bright, helpful, practical household ey devoted 
“4 f pine to Latest Fashions, Embroidery and Fancy Work, Cooking, 

“i” EF “S Mothers’ Realm, Etiquette, Social Circle, Household Helps, Suggestions for 
Entertainments, Talks on Health, Serial Stories, Short Stories, Illustrated Articles of Interest, Hints in 
Economy, How to Earn Money, Floriculture Advice, etc. 
THE SIX ROSE PLANTS WHICH WE OFFER 


are grown by a reliable house which has made Rose growing a specialty and a study for many years, and they have given attention to developing the plants 
that are best suited for sending by mail. The Six Plants which we have selected for this season’s Premium are Popular and Handsome sorts, which can be 


easily cared for and they will bloom rapidly and in great abundance in any part of the United States. 
3 SCARLET BEDDER 


- THE BRIDE . ? 1 This is, without doubt, the very best of all red Roses for bedding. 
This is undoubted]y the finest white Rose ever offered to the public, and we take great pleas- It can be planted anywhere, being entirely hardy. Flowers are large 
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( ure in recommending it to all our customers. It isa Rose that supplies a long-felt want. size, fiery scarlet, a color rarely seen in Roses. Planted everywhere on 
ay few of the white ever-blooming Roses now in commerce have beautiful double flowers, but account of its color and freedom of bloom. ~ 
33 none of them compare with the Bride in the size and shape of buds and half-expanded flowers. } 
£9 is aati MRS. B. R. CANT (Bright Pink) ! 
3 STA Makes splendid buds, extra large, full flowers, bright, clear rose- PY 
a) This magnificent Tea Rose is a rich golden yellow; a strong, | pink, perfectly double and full and delightfully sweet; an excellent _ 1 
i healthy and vigorous grower; immense bloomer, bearing | bedding Rose, as it blooms all the time, and both flowers and buds \ 
i flowers and buds early and late. Surely one of — very best | are large and exceedingly beautiful. 4 
and most beautiful yellow Tea Roses for general planting ever } 
i introduced. Remarkably hardy. THE BRIDESMAID ‘ 
Grand new sport from Mermet. Colorrich, deep pink. Best and 4 
03 BLUMENSCHMIDT largest pink Tea Rose. , 
£G (Hybrid Tea.) Pure citron-yellow, outer petals edged tender | _ These Six Hardy Ever-Blooming Roses will bear large Sweetly Scented and Brilliantly Colored () 
rose, a sport from Franzisca Kruger, which it resembles in | Flowers, and will do well in every section of the country and should be planted in the open ground @¥ 
p Pp } 


form, and has a more vigorous growth. | in a deep, rich soil. After the plants are well started they do not need much cultivation; with 
Winner of three first premiums. proper protection they wi!l live out of doors during the Winter. We send all plants carefully C 
- a packed, postpaid, by mail, direct from the greenhouses in Ohio, and guarantee satisfaction. 
It is not often that Six Hardy Ever-Blooming Rose Plants can be had free. 


Remember, you must take immediate advantage of this very special 
Introductory Trial Offer, as it may not appear again, so send your 
order at once. 


We send all plants carefully packed by mail, direct from the greenhouses in Ohio, 
and all who take advantage of this special offering should allow a reasonable time for 
delivery. The plants will be mailed in ample time for planting and are not sent out 
in freezing weather. 


We will send these Six Hardy Ever-Blooming Roses by mail, postpaid, free 
to anyone who will send us 25 cents fora three months’ trial subscription to : 
THE HOUSEWIFE, You will be sure to like THE HOUSEWIFE, as it is ty 
the most satisfying of all the inexpensive woman's magazines published. Every y) 
—</ number is bright and cheerful, with not a dull nor uninteresting article in it. 
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You must know The Married 


THE Miss Worth 
UNKNOWN LADY By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN In addition to the theatrical interest of the 
story, every reader will eagerly follow 
two original and very lovable people 
in solving a problem in affection 





An absorbing love story, full of colorful 
scenes, crowded with delightful people. 
The illusion of reality is deeper than 
in any other of Mr. Forman’s tales 











HERE. seen through the sym- 
pathetic eyes of a prominent 
actress—who can tell what she 
sees—is the heart-story of stage 
folk. The comedy of an all-night 
rehearsal, the pathos of the never- 
ending one-night stands, the do- 
mestic side of life behind the 
scenes—are all here. A husband 
and wife—both temperamental actors—go in separate 
companies on his refusal to take an inferior part in 
a company with her. Loneliness and propinquity, the 
author believes, cause much marital infelicity among 
players—but here is a story and not a sermon. 


ECALLING “Trilby,” but with a less melodramatic 
plot and a flavor all its own, this story of a ro- 
mantic quest has the glow and freshness of a personal 
experience. The hero since childhood has been 
haunted by the vision of a beautiful woman, and be- 
comes an artist in order to paint the features that enthrall 
him. At last he finds the original of his quest. The 
climax is one of startling surprise. The 
wh story, by all odds Mr. Forman’s best, is 
full of dramatic scenes, and the charac- 
ters—artists great and small, musicians, 
models, and students—make Bohemian 
Paris an alluring reality. 













































Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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THE NEXT BAZAR 


Special Spring 
Fashion Number 





Out about March 17th 


TS great annual Sprinc FasHIon 
NumsBer OF Harper’s Bazar, 
now preparing for press, needs no 
preliminary praise. For years it has 
heen accepted as the leading American 
authority on all questions of fashion. 
The number this year is in line with 
the Bazar’s splendid record. 

[he entire field of fashion is brill- 
iantly and exhaustively covered. The 
leading article, very appropriately, is 
viven to THE Sprinc Bripe, whose 
trousseau will be illustrated and de- 
scribed in full. THe DeBuTANTE has 
the second place, with complete and 
authoritative information concerning 
every article of her wardrobe for*the 
coming season. 

(Inder the heading “ THE FasHion 
OvurLooK FOR 1911,” our fashion 
editor, Marie Olivier, writes on the 
fashion field in general, with especial 
attention to the novelties and fashion 
departures to be expected during the 
coming spring and summer. Sub- 
topics cover 
StrEET GOWNS EVENING GOWNS 

Hats FROM ParRIs GOWNS FOR MATRONS 

AFTERNOON GOWNS, House Gowns 
GOWNS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 

FASHIONS FOR OUTDOOR Sports, etc., etc. 

The frontispiece of the April Bazar 
is an exquisite drawing, THe Easter 
AnrHEM, by Alice Barber Stephens. 

The great double-page feature of 
the Easter Bazar is A Kitren’s Gar- 
DEN OF VERSES—poems and pictures 
by Oliver Herford. 

A fascinating tale, Ess—ENcE oF 
Honeymoon, by H. Perry Robinson, 
is illustrated by George Brehm. 

In THe Trat or Serine, J. Torrey 
Connor writes a singularly appealing 
nature article, beautifully illustrated. 

A special and melancholy interest at- 
taches to the poem THe Twain oF 
Her, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, illus- 
trated by Frank Desch. 

How tHe Wipow Won THE Dea- 
con is the title of a capital short story 
by William J. Lampton, illustrated by 
Dalton Stevens. 

\ paper which should interest al’ 
women is a thoughtful study of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Chicago. 

Mr. William Draper Brinckle, the 


well-known architect, describes and il- 
lustrates a simple home which can be 
built for $3,675. 


Martha Cutler writes a timely paper 
on Winnow Boxes. It is illustrated 
with charming pictures. 

_ The April Bazar’s strong, practical 
features include 

AVioLrr EASTER LUNCHEON, By Mary H.Northend 
Illustrated with photographs 

FANCY CAKES. 4g 5 By Jane Calhoun 
7 Illustrated with photographs 

SUMMER Sora CusHIONS . By Josephine How 
MENUs FOR A MONTH 

TIMELY RECEIPTS 

There is a charming story for the 
children, entitled Tue Minnow 
Twins, by Jean M. Thompson; and 
the Bazar’s superb departments are 
as satisfying as usual. These include 
Our Grrts’ Excance, Hovse- 
MOTHERS’ PROBLEMS, TRAINING OuR 
Boys, Our Home Stupy Cus, Home 
Decoration, Goop Form anp En- 


TERTAINMENT, ANSWERS TO MoTHERS, 
etc., etc, J 


[Scents a copy, Subscribe now. $1.25 a year 
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‘To read the BAZAR is to broaden one’s outlook upon the world.’’—-The Christian Advocate. 


SMALL girl wanted to go to a cireus, and her parents said 
they could not afford it. “But if I earn the money may I 
zo?” she asked her doting father. 

“To be sure,” replied her father. 
swelling with that pride and satisfac- 
tion which ever overflow the heart of 
the American parent upon beholding a 
commercial spirit rampant in his child. 

Thereupon the small girl went to the cupboard, took ten lemons 
(at 3 cents apiece), a chunk of ice (5 cents), and sugar amounting 
to 20 cents; total, 55 cents. She made her lemonade, and sold it at 
5 cents a glass until she had amassed 25 cents. Then she shut up 
shop, took her 25 cents, and went to the circus. 

The father loves to tell this story as an instance of how women 
do business. Let him. A few months ago in New York City there 
was a national gathering of flourishing expert accountants. You 
see, men are so incapable of keeping their money affairs straight 
that they support a profession of high-priced specialists to do it 
for them. But let that pass, too. 

What is really a serious omission on the part of woman when 
she comes to figure the debit and credit of her enterprises, the profit 
and loss especially of her domestic occupations, is that she utterly 
forgets to count the most important figure in her every transaction 
—herself. She will abandon a $2,000 occupation to marry a $1,500 
man, and then point with pride to the economy she has wrought 
when she makes the man an easy-chair out of a packing-box, thirty 
cents’ worth of chintz, aud ten cents’ worth of gilt tacks. 

She has worked on the thing three days, and her earning capacity 
in industry is six dollars per day. Nobody can possibly tell whether 
her chair is loss or gain, because she has left herself out of the 
caleulation; she has forgotten to figure on her own work. 

That is why the census-taker puts the overworked housekeeper 
down in the books of the nation as an industrial zero—she has 
“no occupation.” That is why the United States Commissioner 
of Labor has left the housekeeper out of his statistics concerning 
the labor of women. Cannot a new science of arithmetic be put 
into the hands of American girls to improve the woman’s ability 
to figure? And will not the mathematician who writes this make 
it very clear that in everything a woman does the woman herself is 
not zero, but at least one? 





Concerning Women 
and Figures 











T often seems to the orthodox wife that St. Paul, when he bade 
women learn of their husbands, might have gone more into par- 





ticulars. No woman at once virtuous and intelligent will disdain 
to learn of her husband. But is she 

as a Christian and a loving spouse 

What Shall She bound to learn of him what he ddes not 
Learn of Her Husband? know? Is che, moreover, bound to 











learn of him all over again everything 
she learned from her father and her mother, not to mention the 
crumbs of knowledge which in her little childish way she has picked 
up by herself in school, in college, in travel, and in reading? 

The orthodox wife, her curiosity stimulated by a newspaper para- 
graph, will innocently seek to learn of her husband whether Venus 
is inhabited. The man’s instant rejoinder is, “ How on earth should 
I know?” The woman says meekly, “Oh, I thought you knew 
everything.” It is not in the man not to teach his wife every chance 
he gets. So he begins. He makes a flat, rather testy statement 
that neither he nor any other intelligent human being knows or 
eares whether Venus is inhabited or not, but—then the good wife’s 
educational martyrdom begins. 

The man goes up hill and down dale, over land and over sea, 
to prove that nobody knows anything on the subject. Having es- 
tablished this fact by a long, rambling oration, he says, that of 
course any simpleton would know Venus is not inhabited. Then 
he launches forth on a detailed explanation of what a planet is, 
how many planets there are, what the sun is, how distant the earth 
is from the sun, what distinguishes a planet from a fixed star; and, 
after defining what astronomy is, he is just beginning to relate the 
biography of Laplace, when he notices that his wife is wriggling 
and her gaze is roaming wildly about the room. He breaks off. 

“Oh, it is no use trying to tell vou anything,” he says, bitterly, 
“vou know so much. What did you ask me to tell you about it 
for, anyhow?” Then he picks up a newspaper and sulks behind it 
indefinitely, all because his wife has tried to be obedient to St. Paul, 
and St. Paul has left the situation in the dark as to what and how 
much she must learn of what her husband does not know. 

To the uninitiated this may seem a trifling matter. Yet if 
investigated it would be found at the bottom of unnumbered divorce 
cases. There is some hope for a wife who need learn of her husband 
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only what he knows; generally speaking, that operation would leave 
her plenty of time, and grace abundant for her other réles in life. 
Sut te have to sit and smile gratefully while her husband tells her 
everything he has never learned himself and all that she has spent 
her lifetime in acquiring by experience 
of any woman! 


that is asking too much 





HE giver or the receiver—which shall one be? Practically 
every one is both, in some measure. But the balance in every 
The 


temptation to receive more than one 


life ends by settling one way or the other, and staying there. 





gives besets many lives, especially those 
of women of leisure and conventional 
training. trained to 
consume, to depend, to be expert para- 
Yet the law of 


The Matter 


of Obligation Such women are 











sites, so to speak. It is what is expected of them. 
obligation is a world law, not to be evaded. 

As the homely saying runs, “ The something vou get for nothing 
is always very expensive.” The individual takes 
gives does not become richer, but continually poorer. Mind and 
spirit deteriorate. Either the obligation becomes a recognized debt 
and binds the life into a weak servitude, or it exasperates and chafes 
the receiver into futile rebellion. A soul must give, and give largely, 
to be free. Not until its gift equals its debt can it truly look life 
in the face and not fear or be ashamed. The. unhappy people of 
the world are not the workers, but the shirkers, the wasters, the 
extravagant do-nothings. 

The woman who is giving, day by day, strength and cheer to her 
husband, love and care to her children, kindness and help to the 
needy, is a freer and a happier individual than the twice-divorceed 
society woman who has a new gown for every social function and 
goes abroad whenever she feels like it. The measure of giving is the 
measure of living; not until this is realized does happy living begin. 


who and never 


OW much can a child’s mind grasp? The wisest man does 
not know. But when an inspiring teacher of children is 


found, the secret of his or her inspiration is inevitably found to 





lie in giving the best to children, 

though in the simplest form. It is 

The Child the most Boece of mistakes to 
and Ideals 


suppose that only the little things oi 
life are suited to little children. The 
great things of life can be and should be the heritage of the child. 
“Milk for babes” sounds like an elementary diet, but milk is 
really a very concentrated nourishment. Milk and water would be 
the fairer equivalent for some of the books and the thoughts that 
unthinking parents set before the inquiring child-souls of the house- 
hold, with the natural result of ill-nourished, character 
later on. Some fathers and mothers even defer religious instruction 
in childhood—as if faith and love were not every child’s portion. 
The best time to teach ideals of honor, truth, generosity, love, 
unselfishness, and faith is early childhood, and any child who is 
not given these ideals is defrauded of just so much happy living. 











anemic 


HE steam that is let off never runs anything. It is the re- 

pression and control of it that makes it a power in mechanics. 
In the same way, the impatient person fizzes and fumes and amounts 
to nothing at all. In a day when men 
all seem to fear poverty above every 
other ill, it is well to remember Shake- 
speare’s golden words, “ How poor are 
they that have not patience!” 
beware of falling into such destitution. 

The busy woman of the household, above all other human beings, 
perhaps, needs patience as her daily power. It the 
business of every grown-up and every child in the average family 
to hurry and to distract the early morning haurs of the housewife. 
Only the woman who learns how to keep herself perfectly in hand 
ean train them all to behave otherwise, and preserve her own fresh- 
ness of spirit meanwhile. 
out of a worrying day. 

Irritation exhausts, both in its explosion and its reaction. Pa- 
tience gathers and directs every inch of energy, and in the end 
makes itself respected by every one within its radius. When a 
patient person finally unlooses a righteous anger—as occasionally 
is bound to happen—definite things are usually accomplished and 
transgressors take it to heart. For patience is not weakness. It is 
controlled strength and solid character. The woman who would be 
a power must practise patience, hard and long; but every ounce of 
it will make steam pressure when the time comes. 





The Power 


of Patience 











and to 


seems to be 


Patience, and patience alone, makes peace 
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HAD listened inattentively at first, 
incurious as to details, yet glad 
that Emma had found something 
to interest her in her what seemed 
‘} to me hopelessly drab existence— 
for surely even the Emmas of this 
world must require more than the 
life of a boarding-house, and that 
attendant upon membership in a 
university class, to make existence tolerable. But as 
she talked I began to realize an effective element of 
melodrama in her recital. And Emma [ knew to be 
the soul of accuracy. 

“She has such a vivid life,” Emma was saying, “ yet 
it has been full of tragedy. Electra says it has always 
seemed to her as if events simply stood waiting about 
her path, as if she were one of those fated beings in a 
Maeterlinck drama. Such strange things happen to her.” 

“Tell me about them,” I urged. For though I re- 
spect Emma, I do not invariably leave her presence 
burdened with unmade communications, and upon 
this occasion, Christopher being out of town for two 
days, I had contracted to dine with her. 

“ They are largely tragedies that grow out of men’s 
infatuation for her,” Emma re- 
sponded. “She never ceases to 
lament her fatal attraction for 
men. It has brought her great 
misfortune and no_ happiness, 
for another curious thing about 





it is that she cannot seem to 
care herself. She says that 
sometimes she fears she never 
will care for any one. She is 
very beautiful,” Emma _ reflect- 
ed—‘“‘a gorgeous tropical sort 


of beauty. I don’t wonder men 
lose their heads over her.” 

“ And what is she doing here?” 
[ inquired, suddenly realizing 
an inability to place this unique 
fate-enveloped figure against the 
background of Mrs. Williams’s 
plush and bric-i-brae. 

“Well, she is temporarily in 
hard luck. She is, as I told 
you, a young opera-singer fully 
equipped with a repertoire, but 
she has found it impossible to 
make any headway because of 
the jealousy of other singers 
and the fact that all these men 
in power fall madly in love with 
her and complicate things for 





her by not, as she delicately ex- 
presses it, being willing to meet 
her on_ professional 
One day she said to me: ‘If you only knew how worn 
out T am with this continual insistence upon the per- 
sonal note! If they only for one moment would let 
me forget that I am a woman!’” 

I was silent for a moment, overwhelmed by the rev- 
elation of this unique predicament. “ What réles does 
she sing?” I inquired, finally. 

“ Carmen, and Venus in 7'annhéuser, and, oh, twenty 
different parts. But those are her favorites. It is 
her ambition to sing Kundry, Salome, and Isolde also.” 

“Her taste seems to run to the impersonation of 
sirens,” I commented. ‘One would almost expect that 
her painful and unsolicited experiences along that line 
would lead- her to choose réles disclaiming the softer 
aspect of womanhood such as Ortrud and Fricka.” 

Emma’s smile implied her perception of the under- 
standableness of my mistaken inference. ‘That is 
just it—her real choice of réles is Briinnhilde. She 
feels that that final apotheosis of spiritual love in Die 
Gétterdimmerung lies closer to her real self than any- 
thing else in opera. Yet every manager who sees and 
hears her demands of her what they call the tem- 
peramental rdles, and simply won’t consider her in any 
other parts.” ° 

“TI am curious to see her,” I remarked. 

“You will to-night, at dinner. But I hate to have 


grounds, 


you see her first in that close, glaring dining-room. 
It is such an inadequate setting for her.” 





Already I seemed to perceive the exotic influence 
of Electra upon Emma’s vocabulary, which had pre- 
viously been of the simple and serviceable variety. 

Fortunately I was not compelled to contemplate the 
disconcerting incongruity of Electra in the soup- 
haunted atmosphere of Mrs. Williams’s dining-room. 
The fate that apparently played so strong a part in 
her life had ordained otherwise. For she had come 
in late to dinner, after we had left the table, and hati 
sent word by another boarder on her way to the floor 
above to. ask us to come down to see her for a little 
while. And so it was against a calculated background 
of green cushions which threw into wonderful relief 
her flaming and unquestionably authentic hair that 
I first saw Electra, and in the very pose of the re- 
luctant Circe constrained to play out the réle forced 
upon her by fate. Her large eyelids drooped over her 
poreelain-blue eyes, her languid hand played with a 
huge peacock fan. Beautiful? Yes, she was unde- 
niably, irrefutably, beautiful. Where was the flaw? 
Her coloring, which could only be described as gor- 
geous, was—throughout-—unaided by art. Her fea- 
tures were regular, if not striking. Her large, com- 
plete perfection forced itself upon you, it defied vou 















its key-note—it formed an appropriate setting for her. 
For while in the matter of form and line Electra, per- 
haps, did not compose well in her room, from the 
standpoint of color all was harmoniously, if some- 
what carelessly, conceived. And as she leaned back 
with slow variations of pose against the effective green 
cushions, Emma and I—placed, it must be admitted, 
too close to the picture for the best critical estimate— 
listened and admired, while Eleetra talked. Almost 
immediately we touched upon the distasteful yet in- 
evitable topic, for she had had what she termed “an 
experience” that very afternoon with the manager of 
a concert agency. 

“ What did he do?” asked Emma, pleasurably awe- 
struck. Poor Emma, never having suffered from the 
relentless, implacable pursuit of man in her simple 
life, loved to hear about it as a grown-up child loves 
a fairy-tale without the faintest expectation of its 
coming true in her every-day life. 

Electra trifled with her fan, a half-bitter smile 
piaying about her lips. “It was not so much what he 
did,” she said at last. “He did not really do any- 
thing that one could take hold of. He just sat there 
and sort of devoured me with his eyes all the time 
I was talking. I could see that he was not hearing 
a word I said. And when I simply forced the business 
side, he cut short the conversation with some excuse 
about another day. Oh, they are all alike—” she broke 
off, and, raising her hands, pressed them against her 
eyes while she spoke. “I can just see that look in 
his eyes now—” Then she dropped her hands, smiled 
wistfully, and, with what I could not but feel was an 
assumed lightness, seemed to attempt to shake off the 
unpleasant recollection. Then suddenly she broke out 
again, vehemently, leaning forward, one hand lightly 
clenched upon her knee. “Oh, I am so tired of being 
conspicuous. I am so tired of being continually stared 
at and followed on the street!” 

I saw that I had not realized before the practical 
disadvantages of being cast in the goddess mould in a 
world of men. Electra leaned back after her little 
outburst with a relaxation of utter weariness—weari- 
ness, I divined, that was of the spirit, for she was un- 
questionably vigorous and sound of body. “If you 
only knew how worn out I am with this sort of thing! 
If I could only find one man—just one in the world” 
—Electra spoke with suppressed passion now—* who 
would forget that I am a woman—who would take 
me impersonally, a man who would not speak of my 
hair, my eyes, or any other fact of my appearance, 
even a man who would be rude to me. I want to be 
permitted to realize that I ‘have something else— 
brain, a soul—” Electra rose 
to her full height and I saw 
that her figure had the same 
strong unwieldiness and lack of 
deviating line as her extremities. 

“And for this attitude of 
men toward me which I would 
give”—she paused, searching 
for an adequate comparison— 
“Heaven only knows what to be 
free from—women hate me and 
conspire against my success.” 

“Tf you can once get past 
this barbed-wire fence of jeal- 
ousy, you will no doubt cease 
to feel the disadvantage of your 
advantages,” I suggested, con- 
solingly. 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t know,” 
she replied. “The fate of the 
unusual woman—TI speak 
frankly, I detest affectation 
about such things—is a path of 
thorns. As I say, women com- 
plicate her life with their jeal- 
ousy and men with their sel- 
fish passion. I don’t know 
which is the heaviest handicap.” 

Electra’s tone was so utterly 
discouraged, with the contempla- 








YES, SHE WAS UNDENIABLY, IRREFUTABLY, BEAUTIFUL 


to contradict it. Her hands, it is true, were large and 
unweildy, her wrists and ankles thick, but these care- 
lessly finished extremities were matters of detail easi- 
ly lost in the magnificence—munificenee—of her gen- 
eral effect. Her voice, if lacking in any definite im- 
pression, except for a slight Southern accent, was 
pleasing. Why was it, as I sat there basking in the 
radiance of her beauty, that she suggested to me one 
of those richly colored, full-grown California peaches 
plucked in such immaturity that they have attained 
no flavor save a faint vapid sweetness? Electra was 
not immature—in any sense of the word. Emma had 
quoted her as having drunk life’s bitterness to the 
dregs—although that bitterness had fortunately left 
no ravaging traces upon her. Why was it that for a 
fleeting moment a doubt insinuated itself as to her 
irresistible destructive attraction for what is known 
in the phraseology of the fortune-teller as “the op- 
posite sex”? They say women cannot judge of such 
things. Perhaps not. After all, what did the majority 
of men like but just such ample abundance of color 
and material as this? One was so likely to read into 
men’s minds one’s own feminine subtlety of perception. 
Of course she was precisely the kind of thing the phil- 
listine man would admire—the majority of men. 
Electra’s room had been so “treated,” as she ex- 
pressed it, that in spite of its disproportionate size— 
disproportionate with reference to the relative size of 


tion of this desperate alterna- 

tive, that I understood why she 

seemed to have no heart for 
further sociability—for, as she remained standing, | 
felt, from my inferior height, that her act contained 
for us some such implication to depart as obtains in 
the usages of royalty. Emma, apparently accepting 
it as a familiar cue, started toward the door, merely 
observing with rare insight, in reply to Electra’s 
passionate outbreak, that of course one effect was the 
outcome of the other. 

I responded warmly to Emma’s ardent questions 
concerning the effect produced upon me by Electra’s 
beauty, as we mounted the stairs to her hall bedroom. 

“T suppose those two little men that sit opposite 
you at table are crazy about her,” I speculated, as 
Emma was helping me on with'my wraps. 

“Well, no,” Emma replied, slowly. “They would 
be, of course—but she is so utterly remote from them. 
I think they feel that, and she, of course, has utterly 
ignored their existence. They spend most of their 
time talking to that young French teacher next to 
me. Electra says she was undoubtedly a clerk at the 
Bon Marché. Her manners are quite loud, as you 
probably noticed.” 

The next time I stepped in to see Emma I inquired 
at once about Electra and her prospects. Emma re- 
plied that while nothing tangible had materialized, 
as yet, Electra believed she had found at last a man 
who, as she expressed it, was “big” enough to take 
her as an artist, not as a woman. 























“One whose unusual perceptions will be of any 
practical advantage?” I inquired. “Coarsely speak- 
ing, is he in her line of business?” 

“Yes,” Emma replied, with some hesitation, “ he 
is the manager of an opera company—in a small way 
as yet, a travelling company, French and Italian 
opera—she would sing Carmen; but he seems to have 
an actual genius for impresarioship.” Then Emma 
outlined in phraseology that I could not but feel bore 
testimony to the quality of her verbal memory the 
man’s qualifications and prospects. 

“Who is he?” I inquired, when she had finished, 
for Electra’s prospective career interested me. The 
very splendid sweep and force of her self-belief car- 
ried conviction. 

“His name,” Emma apologized, “is Smith.” 

“Many great souls have been obliged to rise above 
that handicap,” I reflected. 

“JT had Billy in for dinner the other night,” Emma 
remarked next. Billy is our cousin in common. 

“IT suppose Billy was bowled over at once,” I re- 
marked. Billy is a large, healthy soul, with a philis- 
tine taste. I could easily conceive of his being over- 
come by the sheer bulk of Electra’s beauty. 

“Well, no, he didn’t seem to see her, somehow,” 
Emma pondered. “Wasn’t it unaccountable?” 

“She overpowered him, perhaps,” | suggested. 

“ Perhaps,” assented Emma, out of her puzzled rev- 
ery. 

“ Of course he thought her beautiful?” I pursued. 

“He didn’t say so,” Emma marvelled. “He only 
said that there was ”—she hesitated—* too much of 
her. In faet, what he really said,” she suddenly vol- 
unteered—* it was very horrid of him—was something 
about too much pork for a shilling. You know how 
vulgar Billy can be sometimes.” 

“He has,” I admitted, “a simple, direct way of 
speaking.” 

An uncomfortable silence fell 
ened to break it. 


between us. I hast- 
“ But it is delightful for you to have 
her here, isn’t it. It is like a bed of California pop- 
pies ”"—somehow I could not get away from that 
scentless, flaverless California idea in meatphors de- 
scriptive of Electra—* like a great bed of poppies in 
a dingy little city back yard.” 

“Yes, she seems to like to come in my room,” 
Emma reflected, “and I certainly like to have her. 
She finds me sympathetic, she says. She prefers to 
come in my room because so many people are coming 
all the time to see her, and she hopes the maid will not 
find her there. And, indeed,” Emma added, “ those 
miserable negroes will use any pretext for not com- 
ing up the stairs, so we usually are not interrupted. 
She always leaves her door open so that she can 
hear her telephone bell,” Emma continued, with cate- 
gorically faithful recollection. ‘Sometimes it seems 
to me that that girl just lives by the mails and the 
telephone. She says the waiting is simply burning 
her out, that the sword is wearing out the scabbard. 
You see, she is just charged, so to speak, with her 
message for the world, and yet is unable to deliver 
it.” 

“There are some compensations, are there not, in 
having no message to deliver?” I reflected, with self- 
congratulation for my own colorlessly happy life. 

“Yes, as Electra says, one pays a fearful price for 
the possession of genius or beauty, and when one has 
both—” Emma paused before the splendid awfulness 
of this magnificent yet blighting favor of the gods. 

“TI suppose geniuses are never happy,” I ventured, 
feeling: myself incapable of anything but generali- 
ties upon this tremendous subject. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


she has suffered from. She matured so quickly. 


When she was sixteen she looked as old as she does 
now.” 

I recalled just then with the irrelevance of the 
woman who is. not a born housekeeper an errand 
to the market, and rose with an unaccustomed reluc- 
The subject of 


tance to leave Emma. Klectra had 
begun to fascinate 
me. 

“It seems a pity 
for her to take a 
position just to sing 
Carmen,” I reflect- 
ed. “She can’t 
her wonderful hair, 
and it seems to me 
she is a little large 
for the part.” 

“Oh no, I don’t 
think so,” Emma re- 
turned, quickly. 
“ And, of course, as 
she says, it is only 
a _— stepping - stone. 
And it will be so 
much better for her 
to be settled. I 
hate to have her 
going into these 
horrid agencies all 
the time.” [ per- 
ceived that by this 
time Emma’s_ tone 
had assumed a pos- 
sessive character, 
“With the attitude 
of those coarse men 
toward her. Even their admiration is so sort of gross 
—sometimes even insulting. Why, the other day, if 
you will believe it, one of them actually tried to kiss 
her!” 

“ How horrible!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, he didn’t succeed,” Kmma hurried, yet not 
without a gleam of the eye over the revolting episode, 
“but faney the shock of such an experience! Fancy 
the nervous condition it must induce in one of Elec- 
tra’s sensitive organization to feel every time she 
opens the door of an office that some such experience 
may be awaiting her!” 

“ Hideous,” I agreed. Emma insisted upon accom- 
panying me to the door, and I told her to be sure and 
let me know how Electra’s prospects turned out. 
“ Have you ever heard her sing?” it suddenly occurred 
te me to ask. 

Emma shook her head. ‘She has had trouble with 
her tonsils ever since I have known her, and her doc- 
tor doesn’t like her to sing any more than she is 
obliged to in having her voice tried by impresarios. 
But she has promised to sing for me as soon as she 
is able to.” 

“IT should like to hear her,’ 1 said, and poor lit- 
tle Emma, blissful at the thought of ‘her influence 
with greatness, replied that would try to ar- 
range it. 

On my way down the stairs a colored girl passed 
me singing. I saw her pause to give a resounding rap 
on a door and inject through the aperture the sen- 
tence, “ Gen’leman in the parlor to see you,” ere she 
passed again, singing on her way. I caught a glimpse 
of a wonderful Titian head against green cushions, and 
as I passed the door of the congested drawing-room 
I beheld a small pale man sitting uncomfortably upon 
a blue satin téte- 
a-téte. I divined 
at once that it was 
KElectra’s Mr. 
Smith. If ever 
Smith was written 
all over a human 
countenance it 
was inscribed 
upon his. 

A week or 580 


use 


she 


after that, Chris- 
topher having 
again temporarily 
deserted me, I 
asked Emma _ to 
dinner. I had con- 
templated includ- 
ing Electra upon 
the small chance 


of her acceptance 
—for Emma _ in- 
formed me _ that, 
although Electra 
was overpowered 
with invitations, 
she usually chose 
to dine at home— 


but somehow the 
possibility of her 
acceptance ap- 
palled me; the 





“EVEN THEIR ADMIRATION IS GROSS—SOMETIMES EVEN INSULTING” 


“Electra calls genius a _ self-destructive flame,” 
Emma quoted. 

“Yet it must be terribly wearing to feel that one 
is losing time that way,” I commented, prosaically, 
I felt, “especially when one is not sixteen.” 

Emma looked up quickly. “She is really very 
young, though. She says that is another handicap 





thought of her in 
our tiny apart- 
ment was inconceivable. It recalled to my mind 
the problem of the large cast of the Venus of Milo 
that Christopher’s art-student cousin had given us 
for a wedding present. I decided that I must con- 
tent myself with my opportunity of knowing Electra 
at second hand. Yet it seemed so desolate to be living 
at Mrs. Williams’s. I felt a pang of self-reproach as | 

















finished my plate of excellent home Then 
another followed in its train. 

“She seems, at least, to be spared the most tragic 
plight of the unarrived artist. She is apparently 
able to subsist without earning anything.” 

“T° think her sister helps her,” Emma answered. 


“Then her sister has money?” I inferred. 


soup. 


AN ATTITUDE OF PHILOSOPHIC YET PERSONAL CONVERSATION 


“Only what she earns, | imagine.” Emma 
“She has some kind of a business position. But she 
that Electra is different, and that her 
gifts bring a sort of responsibility to her 
to help her.” 

“She sounds like a good sort,” | remarked, warm 


replied 


realizes great 


relatives 


ly. “The majority of relatives feel no such obliga 
tion.” 


“Yes, Electra always speaks beautifully of her, 
Emma replied, 
‘T should think she might,’ | returned, with a 


But 
tend to go out toward the ordinary unendowed people. 

* How about the position?” I 
while we were waiting for my 
has taken a degree in astronomy, but is still a novice 


possible touch of dryness. then my sympathies 


operatic inquired, 
Norwegian maid—who 
in housework—to produce the roast. 

Emma brightened with her pathetic vicarious glad 
“ Electra believes that it is really 
materialize. Of course she feels that it would in a 
sense be throwing herself away to accept it. Yet it 
seems to me really better than doing nothing.” 

“T think I saw her Mr. Smith the 
your house, sitting waiting for her in the parlor. Is 
he small and pale—rather sickly-looking?” 

Emma did not seem to altogether accept my de 
scription. “He is a very fine man,” she warmly as 
sured me. “I think when you look in his face you 
see so much strength and fineness. Electra says the 
more she sees of him the bigger and finer she finds 
him.” 

“He remains impersonal, then,” | 

Emma ‘She says he is just a brave, true 
friend—what she has been looking for all these years, 
and had finally despaired of finding among men.” 

One afternoon, not long after that, | went to a 
large invitation musicale at a widely known profes 
sional studio, and one‘of the first sights that cauglit 


ness, gong to 


other day at 


assumed. 
nodded. 


my eye—indeed, one’s eye could scarcely escape being 
caught by it—was the figure of Electra 
in gold-colored velours, moving languidly like a stage 
queen among the guests. She did not recognize me 
Prentiss Johnson joined me, and as he knows every- 
body he undoubtedly knew Electra, 
and proved to be correct in my supposition. He fol 
with his spoke, an unanalyza 
ble expression about his mouth. 

“ Extraordinary woman!” he and | 
wondered if he were of the Electra’s 
fatal spell, yet his expression somehow did not seem 
to bear out the theory. “ Extraordinary in 
he added. 


sumptuous 


I supposed that 


lowed her eyes as | 
ejaculated, 
one victims of 
size, at 
least,” 

“There does seem to be a good deal of her,” I 
ceded, “ but at least it is all good material.’ 
became definitely 
nizable as one of distaste. much. 
barrassed, overwhelmed. She is like a dinner given 
by one of our new multi-millionaires—too magnifi 
cent, too superlative, too filling.” 

“But she is not really so large.” I argued, “ not 
actually taller than the average tall woman.” 

“That is true,” Prentiss admitted. “1 wonder what 
it is about her that gives one such a feeling of—well 
plethora.” 

Arthur Paisely, who is more sought after than any 
other man I know in musical and social circles, 
dropped into the conversation at that moment, and, 
curiously enough, repeated Prentiss’s non-committal 
exclamation, “ Extraordinary woman!” 

“What is it about her? Why isn’t she it? 
isn’t, you know, and never will be,” Prentiss declared. 

This prophetic blighting of LElectra’s prospects 
stunned me into silence for the moment. Then I saw 
Paisely scrutinizing Electra with the eye of the diag- 
nostician, and I felt that at last I was to 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Prentiss’s expression now recog- 


“ Too One is em- 


She 


discover 
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MY FIRST AEROPLANE FLIGHT 


BY EDWINA POST 













































HE biplane rests on the turf, wait- 
ing, like a great brown moth, to 
take wing with the coming of 
twilight. For three afternoons 
you have been ready to fly, and 
your eagerness to mount and ride 
the air has grown by delay. Now 
the wind is falling with the sun, 
though still a bit puffy, and the 
megaphone men are making an announcement that 
would sound amusing anywhere but at an aviation 





ture? You were determined to tire out the wind if 
it took a week. : 

Now you take off your hat and wrap your head in 
several yards of cheerful colored veilings, tied tightly 
around the hair like a bathing-cap. Well buttoned 
up in a fur coat, you are escorted through the crowd, 
and your feet are soon on the small brass footholds 
by which the biplane is mounted. Warned to tread 
on these only, you see that a careless step would put 
your foot through the fragile thing or bend one of 
the numerous stays of thin wire between which you 

must pass to reach your 





seat. A hobble-skirt would 














be decidedly out of place 
here, for you must ride the 
biplane cross-saddle. 

The passenger’s 
seat without a back is 
placed immediately behind 
and a little above the avia- 
tor’s. His chair has a high 
back, and you must get a 
knee on each side of this be- 
fore you can sit down. 
When the aviator -has 
mounted, and you have set- 
tled yourself to his satis- 
faction, you are placed very 
like two passengers on a to- 
boggan. Then the motor 
begins to sing, and you be- 
gin to be glad that there is 
a pair of broad shoulders in 
front of you. 

The mechanicians, who 


circular 











MLLE. MARVINGT IN 


meet. 
come off, 


It is that a “ flight with a lady” is about to 
This city, Philadelphia, is galled slow, but the 


crowd that has eome out from it to-day is anything | 


but backward in showing its interest in the coming 
event. It will be the first time that a woman has 
been in the air here. You have never been in such a 
conspicuous position before, and suffering from sup- 
pressed laughter and considerable embarrassment, you 
take refuge in the hangar to prepare for your flight. 
At the last meet you were a constant attendant, 
standing for hours on the grass, because the doings 
in the air were really too interesting to let you stay 


in your seat. Léaving the grounds for food was not 
to be thought of, so you snatched a lunch from 


the counter and ate it with eyes on the clouds, until 
this posture of aspiration became firmly associated with 
the taste of ham sandwich. Then you went over your 
qualifications for ascent with a friend who knows you 
pretty well, and finally came to the conclusion that there 
is nothing left worth while but a trip in an aeroplane. 

Your busy friends have waited as long as they could, 
but after three days have been obliged to go back to 
town, recommending you to go with them. But who 
could think of quitting who had visited the Farman 
in her hangar, and handled the slim, enchanting crea- 























MLLE. HELENE DUTRIEU 





HER MONOPLANE “ ANTOINETTE” 


‘the signal to let go. 


are trained to handle the 
machine at the start and 
finish of the flights, have 
turned her about to face the wind, and are using their 
weight to hold her down until the right moment. The 
aviator lets the motor run 


The biplane is doing about sixty miles an hour before 
the wind, but it is hard to realize the speed, with the 
earth so far below. The motion, a soft gliding and 
floating on the air, gives no suggestion of hurry. 
There are no rough places on the roads of the sky. 
Even when the machine is pitching, you feel as if on 
an air cushion. No wonder the jarring of an auto- 
mobile is insupportable to one accustomed to this 
airy mode of progress. 

Soon the biplane has to be headed into the breeze 
and brought back to the race-track. There is great 
exhilaration in feeling her take the puffs, first on her 
bows, then on her broadside. She hesitates, and 
pitches like a yacht in a short, choppy sea; then her 
motor drives her on again. 

“ How do you like it?” shouts the aviator, and you 
become aware of a daring black eyebrow and a smile. 

“ It’s glorious!” you reply, not four inches from his 
ear, for the feminine voice will not carry when the 
gnome is talking. 

Then a fourth dimension is added to your joy, for 
you go up another hundred feet and fly over the club 
house, the grand stand, and the motors parked be- 
low, and looking, from this height, as small as toys. 
Now the lights of the city have appeared, white in the 
orange afterglow. They are so star-like, so twinkling, 
the earth seems more remote and unsubstantial than 
the heavy clouds above. It is like seeing the stars 
reflected in a lake, when they appear to be very far 
down in its depths. The banks of the rivers are out- 
lined in lights, the streets of the city show their po- 
sitions for the first time. 

But the field below is growing dark, and having 
stayed up late enough to light the little stars, the 
biplane begins her long, enchanting slope earthward. 
The crowd of ant-like creatures on the roads run 
toward the landing-place to see this, the most diffi- 
cult maneuvre in aviation. The art of safe and 
graceful descent is not given to every one; but now 
they will see the biplane, facing the wind, begin a 





a little to see that all is 





well; then, with a quick 
turn of the head, he gives 
There 
is a short run along the 
turf, then, tilted back as if 
in a rocking-chair, you feel 
a swaying lift, a sensation 
of nothingness below, and 
your new mount has taken 
off into the sky. 

Now your lofty ambitions 
are realized and you sre 
really sailing “on the blue 
surface of the airy surge”; 
but your first feelings are 
not those of exhilaration. 
This is more strenuous than 
leading a field ’eross-coun- 
try. This“ skyey speed ”—is 
more giddy than the fastest 
ice-waltz. The roaring fifty- 
horse-power gnome that is 
driving you up in the air 




















makes you think with regret 
of your prettily behaved 
little motor. All your pre- 
vious experiences of sport are too tame 
with this. 

Dizzy and bewildered, you close your eyes, and feel 
more or less like a lost soul driving on the gale. Then 
you force yourself to open them and watch the aviator 
working the controls. Intent, in this tumult of wind 
and sound, he has the poise of a planet, the detach- 
ment of one who has conquered a new element. You 
realize that he handles the biplane in the sky as eas- 
ily as you do your motor on the road, and in your 
wonder at this, and at the almost superhuman courage 
that has made it possible, you forget yourself, and 
your heart regains its normal beat. 

Meanwhile the biplane has fled around the first 
turn with the wind in her propeller, and is sailing 
far outside of the race-track, one hundred feet above 
the flats. The lower clouds have turned red, but the 
light is still golden upon the long cirrous streamers 
seen through the openings of the lower sky. These 
“locks of the approaching storm ” reflect their light 
from the neighboring rivers, the waterways, and 
ditches of the low country all around. You had no 
idea there was so much water near before going into 
the air. The wind is very pure and chilly, and you 
button your coat closer and take a long look at the 
city, indistinct in a smoky haze to the north, 

You begin to rejoice in the wonderful panorama, 
and wish this bright sunset could be fixed on canvas. 


to compare 


BUDD MARS WITH HIS WIFE 


IN HIS CURTISS MACHINE 


series of dips, as if stepping from one airy terrace to 
another, as she nears the earth. The last drop has 
brought her almost to the turf, and facing a ditch 
with a fence about forty feet distant. Jumping “ big” 
like an Irish hunter, she clears them both in one gor- 
geous leap, then settles so softly on the grass that 
you do not kaow when the skids have touched. 

The mechanicians have skilfully caught her as the 
motor stops; when it starts again they run beside and 
guide her up the slope to the hangar. There is no 
pause in this pretty manceuvre, and in a moment you 
are climbing down, while the policemen keep back the 
crowd. 

When told that you have been up over six minutes 
you can hardly believe it; time has stood still while 
you were in the air. The sunset flight is over, and you 
are glad that you listened to the call of the sky, and 
hope that it will soon summon you again. 


The photographs reproduced show some famous 
women aviators. Mlle. Marvingt, who appears in the 
first illustration, won a cup by a long flight at 
Chalons. Mlle. Héléne Dutrieu has established several 
records. Recently, with a passenger, she flew twenty- 


eight miles, reaching a height of thirteen hundred 
feet, and establishing a new record for women pilots. 

The third illustration shows Budd Mars in his Cur- 
tiss machine with his wife as a passenger. 





































[ notice every time I say And fairy-tales and 


I’ve dreamed of bogie-men, circuses 
And great big mice that block my He thinks are bad 
way, for me, 


And purple elephants at play, Because they give 


me dreams, 


My daddy speaks up then, 
he says, 
And all the things I 


like, I guess, 


Are bad as they can 
be. 





And says I have too many sweets— 
Eat too much pumpkin pie— 

And to my soda-water treats, 

And maple sugar on my wheats, 





I’ve got to say good-by. 
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So 


now I never tell 
about 
The dreams that 


The great big whales 


Until 


And 
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But when I dream of pussvy-eats, 
And angels in a row, 

And lovely dollies with new hats, 

And outdoor games with balls and bats, 


I let my daddy know. 


come to me: 





that splash and 
spout And now he never says a thing 
the About my cakes and pies, 


bright sun out, 


they put 


Or too much riding in a swing, 


giants up a Or eandies that my Aunties bring, 
tree. Or healthy exercise. 








LEADERS OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


She: had long experience during her husband’s term as member of Con- 

gress, and no one in official circles is better posted on the rites and du- 
ties, or better prepared to fill the social requirements of the second lady of the 
land. She is a petite blonde, al- 
ways smiling, always cordial, with 
ashy-brown hair touched with 
gray, and laughing blue eyes. She 
has hosts of friends. But though 
distinctly lovable and _ yielding, 
Mrs. Sherman has a strong will, 
which gently and unostentatiously 
dominates. She has a clear concep- 
tion of proprieties, and the courage 
of her convictions. 

Mrs. Harlan, wife of Associate- 
Justice Harlan, is one of the most 
charming and interesting of the 
wives of the Supreme Court judges. 
Both mentally and physically Mrs. 
Harlan. is worthy of her colossal 
husband. She is a large woman, 
strikingly graceful and 
dignified, with gray 
hair and dark eyes, re- 


M's SHERMAN, wife of the Vice-President, knows Washington thoroughly. 


ar eed 
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taining, in spite of her years, many qualities of face and figure which vender her 
effectively handsome. She is inimitably quiet and gentle in manner, but most 
scrupulous as to social amenities. 

Washington hailed the appointment of Attorney-General 
as well as politically, for his charm- 
ing wife was born, bred, and mar - 
ried, in the capital, and many 
friends, remembering her, realized 
what it meant. “TI have only been 
away on a long visit,” she 
“and it is good to be home again.” [4 
She is an attractive and highly . 
cultivated woman. 

Mrs, Sutherland, wife of Senator 
George Sutherland, of Utah, is one 
of the handsomest women in Wash- 
ington, prominent in all important 
social functions. She has the repu 


socially 


Wickersham, 








said, 


tation of being among the most 
tastefully gowned upon all occa 


sions. She is a most efficient polit 
ical worker in her own State, where 
women vote, yet she re- 
tains all the finest 
womanly qualities. 
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Vv. 
DO not believe there is any danger 
of the key’s having been stolen,” 
Mr. Aversleigh said later. “If the 
jewels are stolen we can buy 
others.” 

“Mr. Aversleigh,” exclaimed 
Emily, “ what are you thinking of! 
Have you money to throw away? 
If you have, I will not be the one 
I am going to raise such a riot over this 
matter that the key will have to appear! If whoever 
has the key opens the safe and takes my precious 
rubies—why, I should not have an hour’s peace in all 
the rest of my life. Oh, I don’t know how I can en- 
dure it with a dinner to-night! I am really too agi- 
tated for guests—” 

“T had quite forgotten. The dinner. Yes.” 

“Well, there is nothing but to control myself, if 
I can, and make the best of it. I dare say they'll 
talk of nothing but burglary and murder after I tell 
them about the key. But—” 

“My dear, I am quite persuaded it will be best 
to say nothing about the matter at dinner,” said her 
husband. “ People are not interested in our affairs. 
And it might interfere with the steps I shall take. If 
you want to find the rubies, be silent. And really, if 
you will oblige me, you will le: the subject pass and 
leave the whole affair to me.” But his laugh was hard 
and forced, for Mr. Aversleigh felt as if out of his 
heart he could never laugh again. 

“Oh, he’s a comfort,” sighed Mrs. Aversleigh. “ But 
fate is against me. I meant to make him so happy 
after I found out about his business.” 

Her husband was waiting for her as she came down 
the drawing-room ready to meet her guests. “ Only 
see how unfortunate I am,” she said. “ All my splen- 
dor locked up and the key gone! And 1 have simply 
had to array myself like an ingenue.” 

“You never looked lovelier in your life,” he an- 
swered, as he gazed at her in her white silk, without 
any other ornament than the gardenias in her hair 
and on her breast; although a scarf of priceless lace 
said she could wear jewels if she would. 

“T would have liked to wear the rubies to-night,” 
she said. “The Hungarian women have wonderful 
jewels. And Count Ladislao— Oh, I do hope the 
dinner will go off well! Somehow I feel as if every- 
thing was out of joint—I am so disturbed about that 
key!” 

“IT shall have to forbid you peremptorily to give it 
another thought. Wait till you see me disturbed 
about it,” said her husband. 

“T think you are—a little,” she said. 
they come!” 

Contrary to the hostess’s forebodings, the dinner was 
a success; the gold and silver plate, the Sévres, the 
erystal, were as fine as Count Ladislao had seen in 
royal palaces, the wines were cooled to a frosty 
sparkle, the grapes were like the grapes of Eshcol for 
size and purpling juice and lustre, the flowers were 
the erown of the year, and the cuisine unrivalled. 
But the conversation—the conversation made Mrs. 
Aversieigh’s blood run cold; and perhaps Mr. Avers- 
leigh’s as well. 

“ Have you heard of the dreadful happenings at the 
Randy Lennards’?” asked Mrs. Van Roess of the table, 
bristling with her news before they had reached the 
pompano. 

“ At the Lennards’?” 

“Yes. And you will not believe me when I tell 
But it will be in all the papers presently, and 





to throw it! 


“Ah, here 


you. 


| 


~ 







ay 


then you will have to believe it,” said Mrs. Van 
Roess, with her tinkling laugh. 

“Every one believes what is in the papers,” said 
Mr. Madison. 

“ Well, it seems that Randolph Lennard saw a stone 
gone from that curious ornament his wife wears. He 
asked her if she knew it, and she said she had lost 
it, she supposed, coming home from the opera one 
night; and so, without saying anything more to her 
about it, he took it down to Sparkler’s to have another 
diamond put in. You know it was his mother’s, and 
her mother’s before her, an heirloom; and he valued 
it sentimentally and exceedingly, much more than its 
money value, you know—” 

“Oh yes, indeed, I should think so,” sighed Mrs. 
Aversleigh. ts 

“And what do”yéu think? Sparkler told him that 
Mrs. Lennard had had all the diamonds taken out, the 
real diamonds—not one, but all—and had sold them, 
and had some theatrical glass stones set in their place!” 

“It isn’t possible!” 

“And do you believe it’s true?” 

“How dared she?” 

“Tf Randy hadn’t been so careful with his money!” 
was murmured from one end of the table to the other. 

“Well; you can believe, too, that when Randolph 
came home there was a pretty how-do-you-do—” 

“T never heard of anything so disgraceful!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Aversleigh. “How could she look her 
husband in the face!” 

“T doubt if she has the chance in a hurry. Ran- 
dolph simply told his man to pack, and he has moved 
out and left her. Of course, he will have her taken 
care of, and all that. You can’t divorce a woman for 
stealing your mother’s diamonds—” 

“Do you quite call it stealing?” said Mr. Aversleigh, 
faintly. ‘“ Had they not been given to her—” 

“A shocking situation!” said Mrs. Madison. 

“ But I have heard of such things before,” said Mrs. 
Mountcastle. 

“T never did!” cried Emily. 
own people! Why, she has dined at this table! 
as if she had soiled us all!” 

“Oh, it will be glossed over and forgotten,” said 
Mrs. Madison. ‘“ We shall meet her everywhere.” 

“What odds will that be? She will still be the one 
who did such a shameful thing. I can’t blame Mr. 
Lennard. I would never see her again if I were he. 
I should despise her too much to be able to live under 
the same roof!” 

“You are always so strenuous, Emily,” said Mrs. 
Summersfield, laughing. 

And Mr. Aversleigh swallowed his wine, and the 
butler filled his glass again and yet again before the 
color came back to his white face; he never said a 
word. 

“T am amazed,” said Count Ladislao, “ that in this 
country I should find—” 

“Be amazed at nothing here,” said Mr. Mount- 
castle. “ But in point of fact I suppose Mrs. Len- 
nard was really in want of money—” 

“That makes no difference,” said his wife. “ And 
for my part, I would rather burglars took my treas- 
ures than lose them that way.” 

“T suppost Randolph never gave them to her actual- 
ly, they being his mother’s. It wouldn’t be like him.” 

“But there being no children, she could have rea- 
soned that they ceased to be heirlooms, as there was 
no one to whom to pass them on. But speaking of 
burglars—” 

“Oh, don’t let us speak of them!” cried Emily, in a 
horror. “ It—it frightens me so!” 


“Here, among our 
I feel 
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| OF A FORTUNE 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens 


” 


“It frightened me,” said the Count, * when | awoke 
one night, shortly after I had landed here, and saw 
a man standing over me with a pistol—” 

“It frightened me one night when | took an in- 
tending burglar in, and gave him a glass of wine, and 
let him out by the front door—” 

“When, Mr. Aversleigh? oh, when?” cried his wife. 

“ Not long ago.” 

“And you never told me! Oh, that explains every- 
thing! We shall be murdered in our sleep—” 

“ My dear!” 

“Oh, I don’t know what the world is coming to!’ 
said Emily, recovering herself from her slip. “ All 
over it people are wanting what doesn’t belong to them. 
I’m sure the world was a great dea! happier place 
before they. discovered all the new gold-fields and 
diamond-mines and the telegraph and everything!” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Van Roess. “I think the 
world is better now than it ever was. In old times 
just think what might have happened to Mrs. Randy.” 

“Nothing worse could happen than to have her hus- 
band despise her! If she loved him! And would you 
think the world was good if your husband had stolen 
your necklace and sold the pearls?” 

And Mr. Aversleigh felt his teeth chattering. 

Presently the ladies floated out of the room in a 
white cloud, and left the men to their cigars and 
Mr. Aversleigh to his bitter reflection. 

For several mornings now, when Mr. Aversleig! 
waked, he saw his wife, who had waked hours before, 
creeping from this place to that in the room, her hair 
falling about her shoulders, still seeking the lost ar- 
ticle while making half-audible murmurings. “It 
any one has the key and is waiting for us to be off 
our guard,” she was saying, or, “ That key has turned 
into a sword over my head,” or, “If Aunt Emma 
were here it couldn’t keep in hiding.” But Mr. Avers- 
leigh feigned slumber, although slumber and he were 
no longer friends. Waking or sleeping, his face ex- 
pressed his feeling of being a death’s-head at the 
feast; and Mrs. Aversleigh was almost as unhappy 
about him as she was disturbed about herself and her 
belongings. 

One night Mr. Aversleigh brought home some bulky 
parcels of papers that he locked away in his desk in 
the library. They dined somewhat earlier, as it was 
an opera night, and Emily had a prejudice in favor of 
hearing the whole of an opera. She was already in 
the motor-car, when at the step he exclaimed about 
his forgetfulness, and went back into the house hur- 
riedly, visiting both library and sleeping-room. 

“Why didn’t you call Charles?” his wife asked, on 
his return. 

“TI was in too much of a hurry for that deliberate 
functionary,” he replied. “You can’t see a good 
Lucia without two handkerchiefs.” And the machine 
hummed away. 

As Mr. Aversleigh opened his eyes the next morn- 
ing he saw his lovely wife shaking the window 
draperies. “The lost still unfound?” he said. “ Do 
you expect it to drop out of the curtain?” 

“The great silk cord catches things, you know,” 
she said. 

“ My dear love, you will really hurt yourself if you 
keep this up. I promised to have the men come 
and attend to it—but I have been so preoceupied— 
Wait a moment—I wonder if I looked—I wonder | 
never thought of doing so—but you and Toinette—” 
And hastily throwing something on, he began a search 
himself. “ You have looked under the rug, of course?” 
he said. 

“Oh, everywhere!” 
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“Through all the drawers? 
shaken ?” 

“Over and over! And, of course, it couldn’t be in 
any such places. Some one has taken it!” 

“Did you happen to leave it in the book you were 
reading before you fell asleep? A sort of book-mark?” 

“Can you think I would leave it in a book? Am 
| reall¥ so stupid?” 

“That would be 
book ? 
Lady. 


And had your gowns 


a mere accident. Where is the 

I remember you were reading Love and the 
I hope you enjoyed it. No, that’s not it. The 
thing you want is never there. Ah—here”—and he 
aught up a little volume and shook it by its two 
covers—* Emily! See!” he cried. “ Are you satisfied 
now? There is the thing! It is so slender it has 
hardly made a crease in the binding. I told you it 
would turn up. Now you can go to sleep and let me, 
ny love!” 5 
“Oh, it takes a man to do things!” cried Emily. 

It was truly an awful moment to lh». Aversleigh: 
lis fingers were as cold as a dead man’s as she touched 
them in taking the bit of brass. She kissed the little 
thing as if it had been a crucifix; and in a moment 

ore the safe was opened and the jewel-box was in her 
lands. Yes, there it was, and there were the jewels in 
it, with their exquisite filigree setting in gold-work of 
iy East-Indian’ gods. 

“Oh, you beautiful things!” she exclaimed. “ You 
oval creatures! How alive you are! You have just 

iked from a long sleep, and my heart has been almost 
‘roken- about you!” 

“You see!” said Mr. Aversleigh to himself. “ Her 
cart is fixed on them. And the co aterfeits are just 
~ fine to ‘er. Suppose I had asked her for them, tak- 
ig it for granted ‘she would rather surrender them 

an give me the disgrace of bankruptcy! Only sup- 
pose!” And he turned on his pillow that he might 
not see her, 

\nd then—oh, then what wus happening! Those 
irms—this warm cheek—this sweet murmur in his 
car—* Oh, my darling!” his wife was crying. “Don’t 
you remember—don’t you know 1 heard you talking 
'n your sleep? Didn’t I hear what you said about a 
(uarter of a million dollars? Here it is! Here is a 
(\varter of a million dollars! 
ol money before. 


See! 


I never felt the value 
I always kept the jewels as yours. 
They will put an end to trouble and—oh, I am 
so happy! 


Oh, me, me! you have thought I was just 





IN A MOMENT HIS WIFE'S ARM WAS ON HIS SHOULDER WHERE HE KNELT 


a child playing with broken glass! You thought | 
cared for nothing but gayety!” she cried, at his stolid 
stare. “ But, my husband, my dear husband!”—tears 
falling and laugh following—* I never found the words 
—I was never quite sure you cared to have me! Qh, 
do you care? Then you will love me enough to use 
the things!” . 

Was this Emily? Was this the butterfly of his fan- 
eying? What blindness had been his! He felt like a 
man who sees an angel go by. In all the years to 
come he must feel himself a thief—he whose great joy 
and satisfaction in the years that were past had been 
that he was an honest man. But she clung to him 
more closely yet, and as he wept with her, although 
her tears were tears of gladness, his were wrung from 
the agony of his soul. 

Mr. Aversleigh burned that case of false splendor, 
case and gold and all. The housemaid never knew of 
the treasure of gold in those ashes. -His great deal 
was pulled off successfully, and was the amazement of 
the world of money. The jeweller retired from busi- 
ness, after having found for Mrs. Aversleigh, at her 


-husband’s order, rubies which are really royal posses- 


sions. And Mr. Aversleigh has settled the better part 
of his immense fortune upon her, feeling it her right, 
since acquired as it was. 

The night that he brought home to his wife those 
more magnificent and real rubies, he had a curious 
fancy to put them in the safe, as he had taken their 
predecessors out. He knew where his wife kept the 
key; and, when he thought she was well asleep, he pos- 
sessed himself of it. How he hated the touch of that 
key, though—that little flat piece of brass! It seemed 
to him a sentient thing of evil. He made up his mind 
in that instant of handling it that there should be an- 
other safe, with another key, placed in another part of 
the wall, that when he should become used to it he 
might not be perpetually reminded of what he must try 
to forget. This key felt in his hand like a tag and 
label of his sin and treachery. His shaking fingers 
drop it; and as he turned, startled by the sound 
which, slight as it was, seemed enormous in his exag- 
gerating ears, he thought he saw the long lashes trem- 
ble on his wife’s cheek. But in a moment he had re- 
gained the poor key and had slipped the ease inside 
the safe. 

And then, before he could relock it, her pretty bare 
feet making no noise on the thick rug, his wife’s arm 








































































knelt, her long hair 


“| saw you all the 


his shoulder where he 
drooping about him as she bent. 
time,” she cried. “What are you burgling in my 
safe for? You have put something in there for me! 
Let me see!” And then, with the rubies strung about 
her in her whiteness, she was such an apparition of 
beauty and splendor as some Oriental queen might 
have been but never was. Her husband wondered if 
so some heavenly being might have appeared to an 
earthly lover. 

“IT am the beggar-maid, 
phetua!” she said. 
loveliest of lovers, you dearest and best of husbands, 
you don’t seem to know that your love is more precious 
than rubies!” And, except for that, she never let him 
discover that, in her development, much of her child 
ish taste was a thing of the past, that although thei: 
colors and lights and depths were still beautiful to her, 
those jewels were not valued for the sake of arraying 


was on 


and King Co- 
“ Oh, you prodigal of givers, you 


you are 


herself with them, or of outshining other women, and 
that she had come to care for the wearing of them as 
part of her husband’s honor and estate, and not for her 
own personal pride and joy in their barbaric beauty 

But if Mr. Aversleigh can so arrange it, he 
not go out with his wife on the nights when she sees 
fit to wear those rubies. And sometimes, at 
when Emily is in her happy dreams, and Mr. Avers- 
leigh lingers by the low fire, something that seems nei- 
ther of flesh nor of spirit stands before him and makes 
him wish, almost wish, that he had 
light; and yet he knows it is but the projection of his 
own being. He knows very well’ what his wife would 
think of him were she aware of his dastardly act: 
and so he sometimes thinks—with his rare faculty of 
tormenting himself—that it is not he that has her love, 
but a false image of him that she has created. And 
then he thanks Heaven that she does not know it, and 
hopes in his heart he would not do the same thing 
again were he tried never so cruelly, and so solaces 
himself. And again the fate that is kind to us all 
reaches out an obliterating finger, and it is but rarely 
now that Mr. Aversleigh sees his strange visitant. For 
the most part he takes life as it comes to him—and 
you can imagine that it comes rather pleasantly—and 
half content with love, and with undreamed-of sym- 
pathy, and with such peace as is his, he does not ask 
if he deserves it. 


does 


night, 


never seen the 


THE END 
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T is not as simple a matter 
to purchase old Shef- 
field plate as one would 








judge from an_ exploring 
expedition among the = an- 
Méteaeanial tique - shops. After hear- 


ing from the first dealer that it is always marked, 


from the next that it is never marked, and from a 
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A WIRE CAKE-BASKET 


third that it is not to be had at any price, one de- 
parts sadly and wisely for home with a determina- 
tion to “study up.” 

It is a subject that requires both study and expe- 
rience, for some Sheffield is marked and some is not, 


with difficulties. Unless she be presented to you 
by a brother or a mutual friend in a_ private 
house or garden, she will daintily spurn all attentions. 
But the introduction is a mere preliminary. 
Through a friend or relative she will begin to inves- 
tigate first your mental and spiritual qualities; sec- 
ond, your ancestry; third, your health and that of 
yeur family; fourth, your bank account; and fifth, 
your good looks, if you have any.: With the same care 
and diligence you are expected to conduct an inves- 
tigation into the conditions surrounding her. Then, 
if both parties and families are satisfied, comes the 
real beginning of the courtship. 
When, in the course of human events, you have 
summoned up your courage to the sticking-point and 
ask her to marry you your troubles begin all over 


T= yath to the heart of a Japanese girl bristles 


WOMEN 


Victoria Louisa, shows her as a quite grown-up 

young woman. ‘This one girl among a large 
family of brothers is said, by those who know, not 
to have shared the usual fate of girls so situated. 
Instead of becoming a lively tomboy, as she might 
easily have done under the circumstances, she has 
rather followed the tastes and example of her mother, 


T vi latest portrait of the young German princess, 





























MRS. FISKE 


the Empress, in developing the feminine, home quali- 
ties. She has her own home, with her own staff of 
servants, and is learning by experience how to take 
her place at the head of a household as she must do 
some day when she marries. 

Among the new plays soon to appear will be one 
by Gertrude Atherton, whose many successful novels 


making dependence upon that comparatively sure and 
simple means of identification very uncertain. The 




















A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED OLD TRAY 


imbedded. silver shield is unmistakable, but unfor- 
tunately this was not used during the first period of 
Sheffield - plate making. The underlying foundation 
of copper is one of the tests, especially if one finds 
upon close examination that the silver plate, where 
it is unimpaired or not “bleeding” as the peeping 
through of the copper is called, is heavy rather than 
thin. In the imitations the silver is very thin. 


LOVE.IN JAPAN 
BY J. WILLIS JEFFERIS 


again. She blandly submits the matter to her father, 
who discusses it with her mother, who, in turn, re- 
fers it to your prospective sister-in-law, brother-in- 
law, aunts, uncles, and cousins ad infinitum. At the 
same time, you are supposed to be getting the ap- 
proval of your numerous relatives as a guarantee of 
peace, for if you°marry without the unanimous con- 
sent of your family and that of your wife, it is bet- 
ter you had never been born. 

Assuming that these details have been carried out 
to the satisfaction of all, let us pass on to the mar- 
riage ceremony. If the bridegroom is heir to his 
father’s estate the wedding is held at his home; 
otherwise at the, home of the bride. At the marriage 
proper five persons are present—the bride and groom, 
the best man, and a girl and a boy page-upon whose 
shoulders flutter the wings of butterflies. In the 


have made her famous. This is the first time Mrs. 
Atherton has undertaken to write a play, and as she 








THE GERMAN PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISA 


The necessary seam in old 
plate is another char- 
acteristic _for the collector 











to look for, and the Pov- st ee 
erty edge or turned edge. 
The silver mountings are Rca 


characteristi¢ ‘of the second period of Sheftield plate 
and oceur in combination with the imbedded shield. 





























ONE OF THE SQUARE TEAPOTS 


It is very difficult to find the real old Sheffield, so 
that it is well to be pessimistic when inspecting the 
large collections exhibited for sale at moderate -prices. 


centre of the room is a small table upon which i- 
placed an empty cup—petite—Japanese. The boy and 
the girl page each bring in a bottle of saké wine. 
the national drink of Japan. At the table the bride 
and groom are seated facing each other. The page 
fills a cup with saké and the bride lifts it to her 
lips and drinks half. Next the girl page fills the cup 
and the bridegroom drinks half: This is done three 
times, each properly smiling and drinking to the 
other’s health. Then the best man drinks of the saké 
and retires to usher in the parents, who also drink 
to the health of the bride and groom and acknow!- 
edge them verbally as son and daughter. Thus sim- 
ply, without priest or ‘magistrate, the knot is tied 
and congratulations are in order from friends and 
relatives, who are assembled for the festival in an 
adjoining room, 


OF INTEREST 


laughingly says, when she began it she had no idea 
h6w it was to work out or whether she had the play 
writing quality. The suggestion came from Mrs 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, who is to fill the leading rol 
in the play. The heroine of Mrs. Atherton’s pla) 
is a “new woman,” but, as she says, “an entirel) 
new type of new woman.” At Mrs. Fiske’s reques' 
Mrs. Atherton wrote the first act, and, being a novic: 
at play-writing, she —~ it to Mrs. Fiske for crit 

















MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


icism, and also in the hope that her inspirer mig!! 
be moved to make some suggestions that would he!) 
her in developing the plot. But the manuscript came 
back with the delighted comment that one could nt 
even guess how the play was to work out. Neither 
did Mrs. Atherton guess, but she immediately )}''! 
her mind on the subject, and the result is a play wit! 
which Mrs, Fiske’s well-trained dramatic taste 's 
delighted. 
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LL blue and white china 
A is not Dutch delft, nor, 


to the surprise of many, 











is all Dutch delft blue 
and white. The original 
delft earthenware was 


yellow, a crude, coarse pottery strictly useful rather 
than ornamental. The delft of seventeenth - century 














A DELFT CHINESE PLATE 


fame was made by enamelling this yellow poftery 
with a milky-white enamel with a soft beautiful 


4 


“< F course,” said a mother, “I understand that 
O if a child is hungry all the time, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he would steal to 
satisfy his hunger, but I confess I fail to see the con- 
nection between diet and morals.” 
, This mother was talking with her physician about 
her daughter, a subject they had often discussed. 
Agnes, though a very small person, was a big 
problem to solve, chiefly because her parents failed 
to appreciate the truth of the doctor’s assertions. 
The underlying principle which seemed to actuate 
all the child’s conduct was a fixed idea to have her 
own way, and apparently she gained her point every 
time. She ate just what she wanted at times best 
suited to her own convenience without the least re- 
gard for the wishes of others. She never approved 
of sitting through a meal, or of coming to the table 


HILE the marks or lack of marks on Sheffield 
plate keep us guessing with a deep uncer- 
tainty as to their meaning or lack of meaning, 


the marks on old silver tell a definite story, especially 
those on English silver. In England and continental 


















A PITCHER WITH EBONY HANDLE 


countries silversmiths were forced not only to mark 
their wares with their own names, but to submit them 





so mr . 





glaze. The painting was done on the unbaked 
enamel! and the firing came at the end. The fact that 
this order of procedure was carried out gave the ware 



















A BOWL OF DELFT WARE 


its greatest beauty, as the colors were fused into the 
enamel. It also made the painting very difficult, re- 
quiring skilled and expensive labor, as no erasures 
could be made on the unbaked clay. 

Some of the seventeenth-century Dutch delft is not 
marked, but that belongs either to a time before the 
famous Guild of St. Luke was formed or after the 
art had degenerated into a printed china, following 
English methods. The marks either of the 
initials or monograms of the master potters, or the 
devices of the factories in which the ware was made. 

The Dutch copied not only the designs and effects 
of the Chinese and Japanese, but their colors, so that 


consist 


DIET AND MORALS 


BY ANNE B. NEWTON, M.D., Medical Inspector of Schools, South Orange, New Jersey 


even, tuless there was nothing else she wished to do 
first. She had an inordinate desire for and 
seemingly plenty of money to gratify her taste. 

The poor little girl was nervous, hysterical, and 
anemic. She had headaches and indigestion most of 
the time, and to expect a child in this condition to 
be obedient wus asking a good deal, particularly when 
she knew that at home mo one could or would make 
her mind. Several other children in the same school 
were complained of for listlessness, inattention, and 


sweets, 


poor work generally. In every case it was found 
that these children were consuming quantities of 
candy. 


Mary had dark rings under her eyes, she was 
nervous, restless, a poor scholar, and a “ cry-baby.” 
The teacher investigated the home conditions, and 


found that the child was an inveterate tea-drinker, 


MARKS ON OLD. SILVER 





















AN OLD SILVER PORRINGER 


at an assay office or Guild Hall to receive the official 
stamp. Thus the expression “ Hall-marked silver” 
originated. 

On the back of a piece of old English silver, and 
most of our old silver is either Colonial or old Kng- 
lish, we will find from one te five different kinds of 


marks, each one giving definite information to 
the initiated. Moreover, lists of these marks are 


published so that a little study will easily initiate 
the possessor of an old piece of silver tmto their 
mysteries. 

Before 1300 the initials of the Christian name and 
surname of the maker constituted the only mark. ‘These 
indicated no standard of alloy, however, and dishon- 
est workers made the creation of this standard nec- 
essary. In 1300 a law was made establishing a 
standard, and requiring each silversmith to submit 
his work to an assayer at the Guild Hall before put- 
ting his own mark on it. . There his mark and the 
King’s Mark, a crowned leopard’s head, were set by 
the assayer. Silver of this period, then, has two 
marks. Frauds and abuses still continuing, a new 
law was passed in 1438 forcing each assayer to set 


we have red, green, yellow, 
and gold, as well as_ blue. 
Cheap and crude copies of 
the blue delft made 
in England, but are un- 
marked. 





were 






Delft ware is often imported to this country, but the 
unique and interesting bits that one sees now and then 














ONE OF THE CRUDER DESIGNS 


which have been discovered in some little Duteh town 


by a traveller always seem to possess a greater value 


When the mother 4 
terviewed, she acknowledged that she gave her all 


and a very poor sleeper. was in- 


because, she said, her daughter 


appetite,” 


the tea she wanted, 
had 
tea. 

Children, 
of displaying pronounced likes and dislikes regard 
ing their diet, and only too often they carry out 
their Because a child likes coffee, 
highly seasoned food is not a sensible reason why he 
should them : 
sons why he should not. 

Sweets in moderation are not necessarily harmful 
beneficial, but 
habit of 
formed, 


such a “ delicate and she craved 


even very small ones, are quite capable 


ideas, tea, and 


have indeed, there are imperative rea 


If wisely given, they may be 
unless children 
taking an 
works endless harm. 


very 


are carefully watched the 


injurious quantity is easily and 


a mark of his own in addition This mark was the 


one known as the “ Annual Letter This letter indi 
cates the exact year, and is still in use. In 1545 the 
lion passant was added, 

These four marks remained unchanged until 1606 






























ONE OF THE MASSIVE PITCHERS 






when the figure of a woman called Britannia replaced 
the leopard’s head. This lasted until 1720. Then the 
old standard was restored with its old marks. In 
1784 the sovereign’s head was added, 
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THE ART OF GRACE 


BY ANNA PAVLOVA 
Premier Ballerina of the Court of the Tsar of Russia 




















ILL the American woman think 
me presumptuous for what I am 
about to say? J hope not. Noth-. 
ing could induce me to seem wil- 
j fully rude to those who have re- 
ceived me with a graciousness 
which has on more than one oc- 
casion brought tears to my eyes. 
And yet—will you, dear people, 
resent a little truth and a Httle lesson? It may be you 
will ask, who am I, Anna Pavlova, Premier Ballerina 
of the Imperial Russian Ballet at St. Petersburg, to 
speak truths to women who, because they are women 
of this most wonderful United States, are all royal 
in their own right? Dear friends, be patient with 
me—seorn my little truths if you will, but let me at 
least feel I have interested you in the art of which 
[ am sure you will grant I do know something. 

For T haye served my time. Briefly I shall tell you 
of the school from which I graduated, and ‘then, less 
briefly, I shall tell you of that knack of grace which 
your clapping hands haye admitted I possess, and 
which you too may have at the cost of a little labor 
and thought. 

First let me make one point plain to you. Al- 

















It is the custom for no soloist to become a ballerina 
before seven years’ service, but I was appointed after 
four years, which was very unusual, and a distinction 
of which I was very proud. 

But now you see my dancing, which you have been 
kind enough to admire, is not a hit or miss gift of 
Heaven. Nature did not prompt me to stand upon 
the toes of one foot and execute pirouettes. All that 
I do is the product of work and study, and because 
this is true I am hoping you will not think it pre- 
sumptuous of me to try and teach you some of the 
things which are to me the fruits of many years of 
labor. 

Dear American ladies, you are not very graceful. 
You are very beautiful, and you wear marvellous 
toilettes, but you are not exceedingly graceful. I 
wonder why? Shall I tell you something I have some- 
times thought since I came to your country? (Grace, 
real grace, is founded on natural, normal, perfect 
health. No, I do not mean the robust; I mean the 
virile, sinuous, and supple. The big hips, the fat 
shoulders, are as unhealthy and unnatural as secrawni- 
ness and anemia. Is there anything finer to see, more 
beautiful, than the absolutely sure grace of any liv- 
ing creature entirely healthy? I think not. Now, 
you are going to ask me, 
what have these things I am 
saying to do with you? 
Must I make myself plain- 
er? I have just explained 
that almost any normal, 
healthy living creature is 
naturally graceful. Well, 
then, can you not conceive 
that an unhealthy and ab- 
normal creature might al- 
most as necessarily he awk- 
ward? No, I am not say- 
ing all American women 
are unhealthy and abnormal, 
but, to tell you the truth, 
it has sometimes occurred 
to me that a little more work 
—I mean by that, defi- 
nite and healthy occupation 
—would make the women 
of your country healthier 
and happier, more normal 
and—more graceful. But 
these things, you will say, 
are not matters I am com- 
petent to discuss, go we will 











MME. PAVLOVA IN HER HOME 


though abnormal suppleness of body is necessary for 
a successful career as a_ professional dancer, it is 
none the less possible to go through all the exercises 
regularly without in any way over-developing the 
So then you, dear lady reading this, need 
not fear that unpleasantly muscular contours will be 
the reward of your hours of study before a mirror. 

And now to tell you of my novitiate, although, of 
course, nothing one-hundredth part as rigorous would 
be necessary for you to compass all the symmetry of 
motion an unprofessional life demands. 

At present, and even at the time when T became a 
member of the Ballet Institute in St. Petersburg, the 
Imperial Russian Ballet was and is supported by the 
Tsar and is his own particular hobby. Every year 
any fathers or mothers may send their children be- 
tween the ages of ten and eleyen to the big hall of 
the famous Institute to enter the necessary preliminary 
examinations. Usually there are about five hundred 
people present at these gatherings, about two hundred 
and fifty of whom are children. 

Each child in turn is brought before the directors 
and requested to walk up and down and go through 
various exercises to show whether the body is lithe, 
supple, and suitable for dancing. Those who are 
chosen are sent into another room to be examined by 
a physician to make sure they are in perfect health. 
The number passed by the doctor reduces the selec- 
tion, sa that one year fifteen children joined the Insti- 
tute, but it is more often twelve. 

The selected children are placed under special tui- 
tion, and are taught the rudiments of terpsichorean 
education. They go to bed at nine o’clock, and are 
not expected to rise before nine. 

A little dramati¢ sketch is given a few months after 
the beginning of the novitiate’s second year, and this 
the Emperor makes a point of seeing. ‘hose who pass 
are allowed to enter the ballet, which is in three de- 
grees. First, the ballet. Second, the soloists. Third, 
the ballerina, and this latter is the highest possible 
position of all the ballet. 


muscles. 


skip to a subject more with- 
in my province. 
. First, I am going to tell 
you how to stand gracefully, but before I go any 
farther please let me remind you my ideals are all 
very feminine. I mean I admire nothing militant in 
a woman either physically or mentally. Therefore, 
beneath all the rules I am going to give you you will 
find a basis of that which is essentially womanly. 
Dear American ladies, never stand with your weight 
evenly divided, your heels together, and your shoul- 
ders squared. That is, never stand in this position 
unless you wish to look like a German officer on pa- 
rade. A woman’s body as she stands in a drawing- 
room, or pauses to speak to a friend, shonld always 
be relaxed. I call all the great Greek statuary to 
bear witness that what I say is so. Remember that 
charming brokep life on the left side of the Venus 
de Milo—the long, graceful sweep of the right side. 





MME. PAVLOVA IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 

























ANNA PAVLOVA OF THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL BALLET 


That is the ideal of what I mean. Always allow the 
weight of the body to rest more on one foot than on the 
other. Have the foot which is not bearing the weight 
lightly touching the ground; after all, it is but balan- 
cing the body. Allow the entire side of the torso to 
relax with the foot and limb which is shirking the 
burden. That lets the hip and the shoulder down, 
throws up slightly and charmingly the hip and shoul- 
der supporting the weight. The attitude is graceful, 
natural, altogether feminine. 

Remember always to arch the throat, almost as a 
horse does. If a woman, talking to some one, turns 
her shoulders slightly from him, and then glances 
back, the line of the throat is always good. For my- 
self, I have at all times thought the delicate line 
from the tip of a woman’s ear to the tip of her shoul- 
der one of the most exquisite of the feminine body. 
Many artists, I believe, would agree with me. So re- 
member what -I say, dear ladies—do not spoil or hide 
that lovely contour with high linen collars or boning. 
Wear low collars, or if these are not becoming to you 
at least dress your throats comfortably. 

Always carry the chin high. If, while you are still 

quite young, you can remember to thrust the chin up- 
ward and forward—not to an absurd degree, of 
course—you will not, with advancing years, have to 
fear those soft rolls of flesh above the collar that add 
so much to a woman’s apparent. age. 
' When you sit, do not bend your knees abruptly. If 
the upper and lower parts of your limbs are at right 
angles, your knees will seem to come through the soft 
folds of your skirt like door-knobs. Keep your feet 
well away from your chair, cross one over the other 
at the ankle, if you will, but do not pull them close 
to you with both soles flatly upon the floor. 

Just one more suggestion upon a subject too intri- 
eate to go into at any great length. Dear ladies, I 
beg of you dress normally. Do not pile false hair and 
“rats” upon your head until its outline resembles noth- 
inghuman. A round, well-shaped head is a real beauty. 

Never lace nor pad. Unless there is actual defor- 
mity, neither cotton nor stays can ever improve upon 
the work of an all-wise Providence. Diet and exer- 
cise, that is the real way, and the only way, to bring 
your figure to the proportions you desire. 

One more word and then I have done. Please do 
not Wear high, French heels. A woman cannot pos- 
sibly stand or walk normally on high heels. It is not 
a question of feet alone, although these are 
eramped and th out of their proper position, but 
it is a question of the entire body. The spine cannot 
hold the correct and healthy position supported upon 
high, French heels, and as I have said more than once 
to you here in this article, the abnormal and un- 
healthy cannot be graceful. 

And now have I said anything which interests you? 
I hope so. T have not, I trust, said anything to offend 
you. When I pause to think I do not fear that I have. 
The women of America are far too intelligent not to 
listen to criticism with an open mind. In spite of 
anything I may have written they will believe me when 
I declare myself their very sincere admirer. 
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MISS CECILIA BEAUX 


BY ANNE O'HAGAN 
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& T has always seemed to me that to 

y enter a gallery of Cecilia Beaux’s 
portraits was to escape from the 
turmoil of the streets and the fret 
of one’s own anxieties and moods 
i into an atmosphere of intellectual 


refreshment and invigoration. Even 
when the exhibition has been 
crowded, when the sibilation of 


the visitors’ garments and the hum of their words liave 
been decorously noisy, when their substantial presences 
have seemed to fill the rooms, even then it has been 
the immaterial personalities upon the walls who have 
held the scene and given it its atmosphere. One strug- 
gles for a word which shall exactly express the charm 
of those painted men and women which makes them 
more vital than the living thronging before them. It 
is more than the repose of fine» breeding or of fine 
achievement, though they have both; more than abil- 
ity, fulfilled or potential. They are instinct with life, 
not alone in the red-corpuscle definition of life which 
we all love so in these strenuous days, but in the 
definition of life as a shaping and informing principle. 

Then one meets Miss Beaux herself and the same at- 
mosphere enfolds one. She has painted into her por- 
traits the qualities which are paramount in her; or, 
more exactly, the fine, intellectual quality in her has 
been the magnet drawing out in her sitters, through 
the envelopes of sex, flesh, age, and manner, the in- 
tellectual principle in them which has silently shaped 
them. That which is, for the observer unacquainted 
with the mysteries of technique a pre-eminent char- 


acteristic of the artist’s work, is that which is the 
characteristic of the woman herself. 
Yet any one reading the words “ intellectual,” 


“ spiritual,” “ high-bred,” in their narrower meaning, 
and associating them with student lamps, altar guilds, 
or local aristocracies, will fail utterly to comprehend 
what it is that Miss Beaux has in herself that acts as 
a divining rod to her sitters, bidding them reveal the 
hidden springs of life within them. ‘There is a girl in 
New York, a house servant, who has not yet lost her 
brogue, her freckles, or her eager, imaginative Lrish 
nature. She was once employed in a family of Miss 
Beaux’s intimate frignds, and she had the privilege of 
waiting upon Miss Beaux during the artist’s visits. 
Not only does she adore the artist—or rather the 
woman—but her proud, shy boast is that Miss Beaux 
once wanted to paint her—certainly not for the sake 





“THE DANCING LESSON," BY MISS BEAUX 


of beauty or of intellectual expression in the conven- 
tional and narrow sense. 

If her genius had not been for painting, one is sure 
that Miss Beaux must have been a figure and a force in 
her times by this power of personal distinction alone, 








More than it is permitted most women, of whatever 
ancestry, accomplishments or charm, she suggests the 
good word “lady” as it was in the days before it 
had fallen into the disrepute of bad company, as it 
will be in the days of its rehabilitation, now close 
upon us, according to the language prophets. She sug- 
gests—and this quite apart from the memory of her 
canvases—the fine mind, the deep intuitions, the poise, 
the delicate reserves of the woman of the highest breed- 
ing, the woman who has lived in the broadening and 
uplifting society of other fine minds, of fine books, 
fii thouglits and activities. It would be an impossible 


feat of the imagination to picture her practising the . 


licenses allowed genitis, dropping into slipshod or bi- 
zarre habits of dress, speech, or intercourse with her 
fellows. 

Tall, slender, straight, with luminotis, direct, dark 
gray eyes, clear skin, a dazzling smile and the gifts of 
illuminating and witty speech and ready laughter, she 
is a pre-eminently attractive woman. Miss Beaux 
would probably explain herself—her artistic genius, 
the intellectual clarity of its expression and her per- 
sonal amenity to the code of good society—on the 
grounds of heredity. Her father was a Provencal and 
her mother a Puritan of New England. In one strain 
are the poetry of her nature, her love of color, her 
imagination; in the other her interest in the hidden 
things of the soul; in one lie her artistic gifts, and in 
the other the ability to direct them. 

_ That her ancestry on neither side boasted a painter. 
it would seem -has been rather favorable to the devel- 
opment of her great gift. The artistic soil had been 
lying fallow fdr generations: no part of its wealth 
had been exhausted in an earlier efflorescence of genius. 
That all Provencals are poets is almost a truism. ‘he 
unworked poetry of her French ancestors, to“ continue 
the agricultural figure, is a large part of her nature. 

Her father bequeathed to her, she thinks—she the- 
orizes charmingly, being born of New England to spec- 
ulative liabits of mind as the sparks fly upward— 
another possession scarcely less important than the 
imaginative Provencal nature. ‘That is the undissi- 
pated vitality of a-race which has escaped the nerve- 
wearing frét and tumult of modern life. ‘To all this 
wealth of possibilities, this unused poetry, this un- 
worn vigor; Was added the New England habit of 
“doing things”—and there you have Cecilia Beaux, 
the great artist, whose work does not have to be 
praised as “ woman’s work,” but is judged as work. 

_. Yoting girls with the heto-worship habit strong upon 
them, budding painters aiid the like, have asked her 
when the knowledge of her gift came upon her, in what 
clouds of purple and gold she first saw the message of 
hér genius written upon the heavens—when and how 
she first chose her career. Miss Beaux laughs at the 


questions. 
“T did not choose a career,” she tells them. 
“Ah!” they interrupt, breathlessly, visions of 


propliets anid poets rapt into the skies still crowding 
before them, “ your work chose you!” 

“ Not at all,” Miss Beaux dashes the blaze of their 
imagination with cold water of fact. “ My relatives 
thouglit it would be an experiinent worth trying to 
give me an art ediication. It was necessary that | 
should be equipped to be self-supporting in some way, 
and my aunt and uncle, by whom I was chiefly brought 
up, thouglit well of the art-school idea.” 

So that it was to the insight and foresight of her 
family rather than to any stiperliuman revelation that 
the world owes Cecilia Beatix, the artist. 

Her first lessons in drawing were given her by Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier. Her first lessons’in painting were 
in the Philadelpliia class of Mr. William Sartain. She 
remembers with joy even yet the lessons in this class, 
where for the first time she painted from a living 
model, though only the liead. She tells how she fair- 
ly “soaked up” Mr. Sartain’s talks, and low illumi- 
nating and inspiring his criticisms wete to her. Of 
the opportunities offered more recetitly by the art 
schools, by the way, Miss Beatix speaks dubiousty : 
she finds in them the fault which critics of peda- 
gogic methods find in almost all instruction to-day— 
a surfeit of opportunity and teaching. 

It was still not for several years that Miss Beaux 
went abroad to study—an experience which the least 
gifted of art students is in the habit of demanding 
as a preparation for prize-winning. She had already be- 
gun to use her pencil as a weapon to conquer a livelihood. 

“T did evefything,” she says, “which is regarded 
as most stultifying to the artistic instinct. 1 drew 
fossils for lithographic plates—a nerve-destroying oc- 
eupation. Then I painted photographs on china plates.” 

That was the beginning of her fame—the faces tired 
into the china plates. Before long she was doing per- 
traits in oil. One or two of these—notably the one of 
Dr. Fu laced her among the portrait-painters 
of distinction before she went abroad. The same year 
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she went to Paris, and for a year and ten months she 
had the opportunity for which so many clamor before 
they have demonstrated the slightest 
She studied at the Academy Julien under Tony Kob- 
ert-Fleury, Bouguereau, and Constant. Later 
had from Courtois and Dagnan-Bouveret, 


fitness for it. 


she 
criticisms 

















PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE BOY BY MISS BEAUX’ 


and she won the Philadelphia Art Club gold medal in 
1893, and the Dodge prize at the New York National 
Academy of Design in the same year. ‘That vear also 
saw her elected a member of the Society of American 
Artists, and made her an associate of the National 
Academy. The Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, an 
organization with no gallant habit of including women 
for mere compliment’s sake, voted her “ an 
of the new Salon with a hatful of 
spare,” in 1896. Later she was made a sociétaire. 

That year saw also her portrait of Dr. Grier in the 
Paris Salon, and of it M: Henri Rochefort wrote: 
“ Not one of our women painters in France is of suffi 
cient strength to compare with her who gives us this 
year the portrait of Dr. Grier.” 

Gold and bronze medals fell to her from the Car- 
negie Institute; so did the Gold Medal of Honor and 
the Temple Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, and-at the Paris Exposition in 1900 she 
added another to her store of trophies. So the trium- 
phal march has continued. In 1908 the University of 
Pennsylvania conferred the degree of LL.D. 

That Miss Beaux has never slighted her work from 
the days of the fossils onward is a supererogatory 
statement, not alone because she was born in the New 
England creed of the sacredness of duty and achieve- 
ment, but also because she has the artist’s passion for 
perfection. 

Ask her what art exacts of its disciples, and she 
tells you, as all artists tell you, She 
stands before you, the embodiment of the reward art 


associée 


whole votes to 


“ everything.” 


sometimes gives to those who have yielded everything 
—tall, splendid, in the ripeness of early maturity, in 
the fulness of her powers, and the charm of delicate, 
yet vigorous and intellectual, womanhood. You real- 
ize that for once the reward has outweighed the ex- 
actions. But she is mindful of the others who have 
sacrificed vainly. 

“Art exacts everything, no matter what the power of 
the effort—or the result—of it may be. That depends 
on neither the desire, nor effort, nor devotion, though 
it demands all these, but upon the medium through 
which the effort flows—the medium determined per- 
haps ages ago.” 

In that sentence, with the simplicity and modesty of 
its acknowledgment of success, and its sympathy with 
those to whom the reward has not seemed proportion- 
ate to the endeavor and the sacrifice, the most gra- 
cious side of the artist is revealed—an essential hu- 
mility and a gentle kindliness that adorn her as great- 
ly as her humor and her analytical brilliancy. 
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WO spools of gray silk—do you 
hear, Martha Virginia?—a yard 
of pink messaline, like Miss Leon- 
ard’s dress; six yards of white 
featherbone—mind, now, silk cov- 
ered—and three dozen small hooks 
and eyes. Tell Mr. White I don’t 
want the kind that rust, either! 
Get five yards of that narrow lace 
for Miss May’s dress, and ask at the pattern counter 
if that Direetoire coat, One Hundred and Fifteen, has 
come! Hurry, now, and don’t look in a single shop 
window, do you hear!” and Mrs. Buist bent over the 
table and began snipping with her shears. 

‘Don’t you think she would better have a list?” 
suggested Miss Lake, one of the “hands,” as she 
looked up from the sewing-machine, 

Mrs. Buist was irritated. “If she can’t remember 
those few things as a ’prentice, how will she ever 
learn to be s« dressmaker? I didn’t take Martha 
Virginia out of the asylum for a holiday!” 

Martha Virginia, who had nodded assent to all 
of Mrs. Buist’s directions, was tying on the dark blue 
straw hat which she had brought from the asylum, 
and which still bore her number, “ 113,” on the band. 

At the mere suggestion of her inability to learn 
anything her small chin went into the -air and her 
big brown eyes shone over the round freckled cheeks 
that went with them. 

“T don’t want any list! I can remember ten times 
that much!” There was a swish of short gingham 
skirts, asylum skirts, and Martha Virginia gathered 
up her samples. 

“T wish you wouldn’t interfere 








“And don’t you fan yourself with your hat; it’s 
got to last you all summer!” 

* Yes’m.” Martha Virginia laid her hat in her 
lap and looked at the number, 113, stamped in gold 
on the band. Once she had tried to rub it out with a 
wet rag and soap, but it seemed to make it clearer. 
This morning, when she wore it, Sam, the baker’s 
boy, éalled after her, 

“Oh, you charity kid!” 

“I’m not, either! I’ve got a home!” Martha Vir- 
ginia had asserted, stoutly. “i 

“Yes, you have!” Sam had called back. “ Folks 
with homes don’t wear blue hats with numbers on 
them!” Martha Virginia could not recall that they 
ever did. But Martha Virginia was an optimist. As 
she looked at the hat on her lap, her eyes brightened. 
Perhaps if she wasn’t to have a new hat, when it got 
real summery, Mrs. Buist would put a wreath of 
flowers around it and cover up the number. Martha 
Virginia had seen blue hats with flowers on them. 

“Get some biscuit and butter out of the pantry,” 
said Mrs. Buist. “ And mind, Martha Virginia, don’t 
you get to dreaming over it, for you’ve got to take 
Mrs. Stone’s dress home by three o’clock!” 

“ Yes’m,” and Martha Virginia stogped, and pick- 
ing up the piece of paper- which had wrapped the 
gray spools, she crumpled it in her hand. 

“What did you pick up?” asked Mrs. Buist, sharply. 

“ Just a piece of newspaper.” 

“ Let me see.” 

Carefully the plump little palm was spread, and as 
earefully the freckled hand was closed again. 

“What a little fool,” murmured Mrs. Buist, but her 








every time I try to train my ’pren- 
tice, Miss Lake!” said Mrs. Buist, 
when Martha Virginia was out of 
hearing. “It isn’t every woman who 
would be brave enough to take the 
responsibility of a nine-year-old asy- 
lum girl! But I aim to do my duty 
by her, to feed and clothe her until 
she’s twenty-one. In the dull season 
she’ll go to school, and it’s precious 
little that I will get in return.” 

Miss Lake bit her lip and went on 
stitching. ° 

“I knew that people would say that 
I was hard on her, when I saw the 
solemn look on her face that’s there 
all the time, unless she’s stirred up. 
But the asylum folks said that she was 
the quickest one they had, and we cer- 
tainly needed a quick errand-girl.” 

“I only thought you might be sav- 
ing time—I had no idea of interfer- 
ing, Mrs. Buist!” said Miss Lake. 
* But nobody knows what a child can 
suffer,” she went on, as though to her- 
self. “When I look at her, all day 
long, sitting on her little stool in the entry, waiting 
to be called, I—” 

“ Hity! tity! Miss Lake, you’re getting sentiment- 
al!” said Mrs. Buist, sarcastically. 

But Miss Lake went on, talking to the sewing-machine. 
“ Think of a little child, a little girl, living day in and 
day out without any loving, without any mothering!” 

“T haven’t got time to pet anything!” snapped Mrs. 
Buist. “ When night comes, I’m that tired I’m tuck- 
ered out! What does she know about ‘ mothering,’ 
as you call it? Why, she’s been in the asyium since 
she was three weeks old! You'll not get me worked 
up over my ’prentice! She ought to be thankful for 
a good home and a chance to learn an honest trade 
from an honest woman, if I do have it to say!” 

“ Babies are born knowing what it is, just as they 
know the light,” said Miss Lake, softly. She rose, on pre- 
text of getting a spool, and slipped a package wrapped 
in brown paper under the little stool in the entry. 











“JT got ’em!” cried Martha Virginia. “I bought 
the pattern too! The gray silk came from Mr. 
Brown’s. He was the only one who had it, but he 
credited me, because he knew I was your girl!” and 
Martha Virginia fanned her flushed cheeks with her hat. 

“Don’t you ever do that again!” said, Mrs. Buist, 
“Come back and make your report, first—you’re too 
pert!” 

« Yes’m,” 





face flushed as her eyes met Miss Lake’s. “ Run along, 
now, and don’t be too long about your dinner!” 

Miss Lake twitched the blue-checked skirts as they 
were whisking by. “ Mother’s apple pies are awfull¥ 
good,” she whispered. ‘“ There’s a piece for you under 
your stool.” . 

Martha Virginia nodded. Her manners were in her 
heart, not on her tongue, but Miss Lake seemed to 
understand. 

Martha Virginia ate the pie first. It was the best 
she had. Then, as she sat on the kitchen doorstep 
and munched her biscuit and butter, she smoothed 
out the crumpled paper. She had seen the picture 
on it before Mr. Brown had torn the page to wrap 
the spools. Stil munching her biscuit, she spelled 
out the advertisement below the picture. 


“ FREE To rou!—We will give this beautiful French 
doll, with naturally curly hair and big blue eyes, that 
will go to sleep, for a few minutes work mornings and 
evenings. Dolly is handsomely dressed, has shoes and 
stockings, and any little girl will just love her. Sell 
twenty-four of our beauty pins at ten cents each, and 
Dolly is yours. Enclose twenty-five cents to pay ex- 
press, “Scnooter & Co., 

*  CHeatHaM, New York.” 


“Martha Virginia!” called Mrs. Buist, “the box 
is ready. Go wash your hands, quick!” 
* Yes’m,” Martha’ Virginia pored over the picture 





ence more. “ Any little girl would just love her,” she 
1epeated. “ Yes, love her and hug her!” 

* Martha Virginia!” 
¢ “Yes’m!” With eyes glowing like stars, Martha 
Virginia tucked the scrap of paper down in the pocket 
of her dress so that she would be sure not to lose it, 
and took up Mrs. Stone’s box. 

She forgot and took the wrong street. But she 
didn’t mind, for it gave her more time to dream over 
the advertisement. If she just had _ twenty-five 
cents, she knew she could sell the pins! Put away in 
the attic room where she slept she had two pennies, 
but there would have to be twenty-three more, and she 
had been saving those pennies nearly six months. 
Perhaps Mr. Twinkle Eyes would lend her twenty- 
five cents. She knew he would if she asked him and 
told him why. But Mrs. Buist might get angry and 
say that she had begged. It would look like begging, 
Martha Virginia confessed, if she asked anybody but 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes. He was her best friend, her very 
best, next to Miss Lake. Martha Virginia didn’t 
know his real name. But she had to call him some- 
thing, for he spoke to her every morning «as he 
passed the house, while she was sweeping off the 
walk. She wouldn’t have missed that morning 
sweep for the world! She thought a long while for a 
name to give him, for it was hard to have a friend 
without a name to think of him by. There was such 
a kindly warmth in the blue eyes beneath the thatch 
of gray hair, that when she at last fastened upon this, 
she gave a little scream of delight. She would have 
loved to talk to Mr. Twinkle Eyes, but Mrs. Buist 
had told her that she mustn’t talk to people on the 
street. So every morning she nodded and smiled. at 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes, and he never was in such a hurry 
that he didn’t say something nice and smile and nod 
back. Perhaps it was just as well that she didn’t 
talk to him, for if she didn’t tell him that she was an 
asylum child, how was he to know it? Somehow, she 
would rather that Mr. Twinkle Eyes did not know. 

Mrs. Stone was just getting out of her carriage as 
Martha Virginia climbed the flight of stone steps. 

“It’s your dress,” said Martha Virginia, offering 
the box to Mrs. Stone. 

“Oh-dear! It’s Mrs. Buist’s girl bringing a pack- 
age in the front way!” said Mrs. Stone, petulantly. . 
“Here, William! Ring the area bell next time, girl!” 

“ Please’m, I didn’t know! I’m Mrs. Buist’s ’pren- 
tice, ma’am. If the gentleman will show me, I’ll take 
it in!” Before Martha Virginia’s innocent perspir- 
ing face Mrs. Stone’s quick temper vanished. 

“Ring the other bell, next time, little dressmaker! 
Here, take the car back,:and get cool!” A round bit 
of silver dropped into Martha Virginia’s palm. It 
was twenty-five cents. The child’s fingers closed upon 
it impulsively, then opened as though they had been 
stung. “Mrs. Buist would think I had been begging!” 
she said. 

“Mrs. Buist has nothing to do with 
it. I must get out of the sun. Run 
away, child!” And Martha Virginia 
ran away. She ®anted to tell Mrs. 
Stone what she was going to do with 
all that money, but Mrs. Stone had 
thrown the whole responsibility on her 
shoulders, 

She sat down on the curb and drew 
the crumpled paper from her pocket, 
with a different point of view. That 
afternoon she would take her two pen- 
nies and buy a sheet of paper, an envel- 
ope, and a stamp from Mr. Brown. 
Maybe Mr. Brown would lend her a 
pen, and she would get him to put the 
money in after she had written the 
letter. Maybe Mr. Brown would buy 
one of the pins. She was sure that 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes would, and ten cents 
wouldn’t be too much for Miss Lake 
to pay. Already, that would be three 
out of the twenty-four and when she 
had sold them all, ah!—The beauty 


“I AM READY TO SWEAR TO ANYTHING THIS LITTLE GIRL HAS SAID” that was to come she had named 


Marie Louise. ‘There had been a little 
girl in the asylum, .for a while, before her uncle came 
and took her away, who had a doll named Marie 
Louise, and it seemed so grand. Once more she took 
the silver piece out of her pocket just to look at it. 
She didn’t know that Sam, the baker’s boy, had slipped 
up behind her, until he had snatched the money and 
held it out of her reach. 

“Oh, you charity kid!” he cried. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” gasped Martha Virginia. “Give it 
back; please give it back!” 

“Not on your life!” cried Sam. “ You stole it, so 
it’s as much mine as yours!” 

Forgetful of her charity training, and remembering 
only the beautiful dream that seemed gone from her 
forever, Martha Virginia fought with sturdy arms 
and hard round fists. 

“ Fightin’ like a cat, scratchin’ and bitin’!” said 
Sam, holding her at arm’s length, 

Hearing a disturbance, a good-natured policeman 
sauntered up from some near-by mysterious corner. 

“T ain’t fightin’ a girl, cop! sure I ain’t!” Sam de- 
elared, trying to detach his collar from the police- 
man’s fingers. “She just fit me so hard, she fit her- 
self over!” 

“TI didn’t!” said Martha Virginia, stoutly. “He 
took my money!” 

“ A charity kid!” sneered Sam. “ She stole it, cop.” 

“T’m not a charity kid. I’ve got a home, a good 
home!” Martha Virginia was positive, 
































HE PLACED IN-HER ARMS A BOX, LONG AND NARROW 


“ Well, well, don’t take on so!” said the big police- 
man. “Have you any friénds? Be quick about it, 
and I won’t run you in!” 

“Yes, Mr. Twinkle Eyes,” said Martha Virginia, 
hetween strenuous pulls. 

“Mr. Who?” 

“That’s what I call him. 

“ What’s his real name?” 

“T don’t know!” 

Slowly the tense muscles of: Martha Virginia’s 
babyish arms and legs relaxed, and the tears she 
wiped furtively with her sleeve trickled on her little 
freckled nose. To-morrow she would be back in the 
asylum, in the reformatory. 

“What you doing out of the ’sylum, anyway, lit- 
tle girl?” But Martha Virginia followed in silent 
scorn, with the policeman between her and the baker’s 
boy. His hand was still on the boy’s collar, but she 
followed without urging. Suddenly she stopped. 
“It’s him! It’s him!” she eried, and diving under the 
big policeman’s hand, Martha Virginia was gone. 

Mr. Twinkle Eyes stood still, holding the hard lit- 
tle hand in his, until the policeman, with his squirm- 
ing charge, came up. 

“T am ready to swear to anything this little girl 
has said, Mr. Policeman!” said My. Twinkle Eyes. 
“ What’s the trouble?” ' 

“Colonel Rosamond!” said the big policeman, ob- 
sequiously. “Only a children’s quarrel, sir! Give it 
back, Sam, and eut for home. Do you hear?” Sam, 
obedient to orders, did as he was bid, and “cut,” 
and speedily the big’ policeman vanished from the 
landseape. 

“That was right,” ‘said Mr. Twinkle Eyes. “ When- 
ever you need me, call!” and Mr. “I'winkle Eyes, too, 
was gone, 


He’s a good man!” 


“What ever has kept you away so long, Martha 
Virginia? I thought you were kidnapped!” Mrs. 
Buist looked narrowly at the scratch on the child’s 
cheek and the mud on her skirt. 

“T fell down,” she said, simply, “and then I got 
in a fight with the baker’s boy.” 

“Don’t you ever do it again!” said Mrs. Buist, se- 


verely, “ particularly when you are delivering boxes, - 


or I shall send you right back to the asylum!” 


It was five o’clock before Martha Virginia was free 
to go down to Mr. Brown’s. Bravely enough she se- 
lected a sheet of paper and an envelope, and asked 
lor a two-cent stamp. But when she untied her hand- 
kerehief and laid her pennies on the counter, Mr. 
Brown’s dapper clerk told her that her purchases 
amounted to four cents instead of two. “I would 
like to see Mr. Brown,” said the purchaser, with 
confidence. “Mr. Brown is busy,” said the clerk; 
“ besides, he wouldn’t bother with the likes of you!” 

“Mr. Brown is my friend,” persisted Martha Vir- 
ginia. “Tell him that Mrs. Buist’s girl is waiting to 
see him!” 

It was a long time before Mr. Brown was at lei- 
sure, and he didn’t look cross one bit. 

“Why, certainly you shall have a stamp thrown 
in for good measure,” he said.. “I don’t suppose you 
lave much time to write letters?” 

“No, sir, not very much, when I’m at home. You 
know I’m learning my trade,” she said, with dignity. 

“Then suppose you go behind the desk there, to 
“rite. If you have any trouble, maybe I can help 
you, but I’m not a very good speller!” 

Martha Virginia went to bed without her supper, 
but she was happy. 

The citizens of-the lively town of Kden were not 
eager to invest in beauty pins, even at the rate of 
ten cents each, though an investigation of the case, 
however, ftequently convinced the uninterested, But 
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twenty-four pins, despite their brilliant glass setting, 
were not to be sold in a day, and often by way of 
comfort Martha Virginia drew the crumpled paper 
from her pocket, to read over again and again the 
rainbow promise. When the full moon came through 
the panes of her attic window, and she could not 
sleep, in ecstasy, she would picture Marie Louise as 
lying beside her, with her pretty blue eyes closed in 
sleep like a “flesh and blood baby’s.” 

Once, in the fever heat of imagination, as she sat 
on the doorstep eating her bread and butter, she told 
Miss Lake about Marie Louise. Miss Lake did not 
share her enthusiasm. She shook her head thought- 
fully, but selected from the card a pin with a pale 
green stone in it, and gave Martha Virginia the 
dime that was in her thin little purse. Too late the 
child saw it was all there was in the purse. She was 
afraid to offer it back, and Miss Lake got up hastily 
and went again to her stitching. The child felt in- 
stinctively that she was weleome to it, even if her pur- 
chaser had to walk home that afternoon, but she was 
sure there was something about the matter of which 
Miss Lake did not approve, and it dampened her 
enthusiasm for the rest of the day. She resolved that 
hereafter she would enjoy her raptures over Marie 
Louise alone. 

At last there was only one pin left on the card. 
Somehow, she had never had the courage to show 
them to Mr. Twinkle Eyes, but this morning just as 
he came by she dropped her broom and offered him 
the card. Mr. Twinkle Eyes’ face clouded. 

“ Does she make you do this too?” 

“She doesn’t know anything about it,” said Martha 
Virginia, eagerly. “I’m selling ’em to get a doll.” 

“A doll! Do you want a doll?” he asked, wonder- 
ingly. He had never thought of that. 

“Yes, sir,” Martha Virginia spoke hopefully. “I 
never had a doll.” 

“ How old are you?” 

It was Martha Virginia’s time to wonder, and her 
lip quivered for a moment. She wanted the good 
opinion of Mr. Twinkle Eyes, but oh, how she wanted 
Marie Louise! “I’m _ nine,” answered at last. 
“Do you think I’m too old to want a doll?” 

“ Bless you, child, no! I only asked to learn!” and 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes paid for his pin and_ hurried on. 


As Mr. Brown sealed the letter with the post- 
office order inside, for two do}lars and forty cents, 
he found Martha Virginia’s enthusiasm contagious. 
“T’m glad for you to have it sent here,” he said, 
“and Tl let you know just as soon as it comes. 
Ill have Billy, my messenger, whistle at your gate 
twice, then you'll know it’s waiting for you, right 
here!” 


she 


For three days Martha Virginia’s ears were on the 
alert for Billy’s whistle. On th® fourth, Mrs. Buist 
was disturbed by the red spots that burned in the 
cheeks of her apprentice, and Would not send her out 
that day. But Martha~ Virginia only pulled bast- 
ings the faster. Miss Lake made several advances for 
a confidence, but at this point she felt that she could 
not bear discouragement, and so was persistently 
silent. 

On the fifth day, while Mrs. Buist and her appren- 
tice were at breakfast, a shrill whistle echoed through 
the house. : 

“T’d like to scald that boy!” cried Mr. Buist, as 
she dipped up with her spoon the coffee she had spilled. 


But Martha Virginia went pale as a ghost. Marie 
Louise was waiting for her at Mr. Brown’s store, 


right then! 

It seemed an age between sweeping and breakfast 
and the first errand down the street. But at last 
she stood before Mr. Brown, breathless and expectant, 
and he smiled as he placed in her arms a box, long 
and narrow. “ Let me cut.the string for you!” he said. 

“All right!” Both Short arms were around the 
box. But I don’t want to open it here. I don't 
think Marie Louise would like it! But I'll let vou 
see her to-morrow, Mr. Brown!” 

It so happened that it was upon the doorstep of 
Mrs. Buist’s cottage, with its “ Fashionable Dress- 
making ” sign gleaming in the sun, that Mr. Twinkle 
Eyes, passing that way for the second time, found 
the little huddled figure, sobbing as though its heart 
would break. 

Open, to full view, lay a long narrow box. With 
a contemptuous glance Mr. Twinkle Eyes swept its 
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contents. As a miserable excuse for a doll, gay in 
pink paper cambric, gazed at him with a fixed and 
hopeless stare, he was guilty of a highly explosive 
epithet with which he astonished his 
own world. 

“ Never mind,” he said, gently, as he lifted an un- 
resisting weight. “ Never mind; we'll send them bag 
and baggage to the * pen.” But before we do it, you've 
put me in the notion, and I want to buy a doll!” and 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes took both hands from her wet cheeks 
and beamed on her through his bushy eyebrows. 

Martha Virginia looked at him wonderingly, then 
the head went down upon her arms again. “ You 
thought I was too old to want a doll!” she sobbed. 

“But I am not, even if’ you are,” retorted Mr. 
Twinkle Eyes. ‘“ You know a lot more than I! Come! 
show me the way!” 

Martha Virginia hesitated. “She might need me.” 
she said at last. “It makes her angry when [’m not 
there to answer!” 

“ But I do need you, and I will be angry if you do 
not come,” said Mr. Twinkle Eyes. 

“T’ll have to go back to the ’sylum if I make her 
mad; she said this morning | wasn’t worth my keep!” 
and again her head went down upon her arms. 

At the window, through the blind, Mrs, Buist had 
been watching, and indignation welled up in her heart. 
What right had this strange old man to meddle with 
her affairs? “It serves me right for taking a strange 
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MUNCHING HER BISCUIT SHE READ THE ADVERTISEMENT 


child into my heart and home, to hear myself abused 
like a pickpocket, Miss Lake!” she muttered. 

“Tut! tut! Come on, Martha Virginia, 
urged the oblivious Mr. Twinkle Eyes. 

Once mores Martha Virginia hesitated, then put her 
hand in his. 

“Don’t! Mrs. Buist, don’t!” pleaded 
with the angry woman behind the blind. 

“Yes, I will! I have done with her.and all the 
rest of them!” and Martha Virginia’s blue straw hat. 
with its gilded asylum number, sailed out, of the open 
window, and fell, unheeded, into the dusty street. 

For side by down the strolled 
white-haired man and the homeless child. 

They were selling stocks on change, but what cared 
Mr. Twinkle Eyes for that? Just then he was entet 
ing Fairyland, with Martha Virginia by the hand. 

“ As fine a doll as you’ve got in the whole shooting 
match—one of the loving kind! It’s for me, you 
know!” and Mr. Twinkle Eyes winked, wickedly, at the 
shopman. “ Now, Martha Virginia, you see that he 
doesn’t cheat me, while I go out and see Rebeckah. | 
must see Rebeckah!” Mr. Twinkle Eyes bustled out, 
leaving Martha Virginia gazing, open-mouthed, at the 
most beautiful doll she had ever even in the 
windows at Christmas-time. 

Mr. Twinkle Eyes must 
long time, but there were no 
When he came back, however, 
a nice little gray-haired lady, who nodded knowingly 
to Martha Virginia, just like she had really met her 
before. , 

“This is my sister Rebeckah, Martha 
and without giving them time to speak, he 
on, “I've the papers and everything 
your old hat, and you needn’t bother about 
Bumblebee’s apprentice any You're coming 
right home with Rebeckah in the carriage. You 
going to take care of my doll, and Rebeckah is going 
to take care of you, and I’m going to take care of 
you both!” 

Mr. Twinkle Eyes lifted Martha Virginia and the 
most beautiful doll in the world into the carriage 
beside the nice little gray-haired lady. “This is 
Aunt Rebeckah and I am Unele Charles,” said Mr. 
Twinkle Eyes. “Drive home, John!” 

Martha Virginia snuggled down between them and 
closed her eyes with the delicious sense of being 
eared for. 

“I’m having such a lovely dream,” she murmured, 
“but, oh, Mr, Twinkle Eyes, I’m so afraid I will 
wake up!” 
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Ruddy 
Health— 


A priceless possession, and generally the result of 
right living. 

With the knowledge that healthful vigor depends 
largely upon proper nutrition, the selection of food 
becomes of great importance. 

People who fail to supply their bodies with food of 
the kind to nourish nerve and brain tissue will likely 
be crowded aside in the race for pre-eminence. 

The ofies who are properly fed are usually the 
winners. 

Grape-Nuts food is specially prepared to meet the 
natural requirements of body and brain. It is easily 
digested, quickly assimilated and evenly balanced for 
the upbuilding of mental and physical vigor. 

Those who would make their lives tend toward 
the best possible health and happiness can know by 
a personal test. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
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NVITATIONS to a 
formal dinner are 
sent two weeks or 
more before the din- 
4 ner. For an _ infor- 
~/ mal dinner the inter- 
val may be much 
shorter. For large 
elaborate dinners 
the invitations take the form of engraved 
eards, but for smaller dinners a note is 
quite enough. It may be worded as fol- 
lows: 





My pear Mis8 MAyo,—It would give 
Mr. White and me great pleasure to have 
you dine with us Wednesday evening, 
February the eighth, at eight o’clock, to 
meet my friend, Mrs, Blain. Hoping that 
you may have no other engagement, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
FRANCES WHITE. 

One should reply to a. dinner invita- 
tion, whether given formally or informal- 
ly, within twenty-four hours and with- 
out conditions. One should never say: 
“There is a possibility that I may be 
called to Washington, but if not, I will 
‘be very glad to accept,” ete. It should be 
definitely “yea” or “nay,” so that the 
hostess may have her number complete 
when the day arrives without any uncer- 
tainties. It is a grave offence to disap- 
point a hostess at the last minute, and 
the only excuse is an absolutely unavoid- 
able obstacle. 

A note of acceptance to a dinner invi- 
tation may be worded as follows: 


My pEAR Mrs. Wuite,—I am delighted 
to be able to accept your kind invitation 
te dine with you and Mr. White, and to 
meet Mrs. Blain, on Wednesday, February 
the eighth, at eight o’elock. 

With great anticipation of the pleasure 
in store for me, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
Viota Mayo. 

A note expressing regret at not being 
able to attend the dinner may take this 
form: 


My peaR Mrs. Wuite,—I regret deeply 
that on account of an engagement al- 
ready made to dine with another friend on 
Wednesday, I shall be unable to dine with 
you and Mr. White to meet Mrs. Blain. 

With sincere disappointment, I am, 

Very cordially yours, - 
VioLta Mayo. 

The favorite hour for a formal dinner 
at present is either half-past seven or 
eight o’clock. Less formal dinners are 
usually served at seven. The’ question 
of the hour should depend upon the cus- 
tom of the town in which one lives and 
upon the convenience of the guests who 
are expected. 

All should arrive exactly on the minute 
announced for the dinner, never more 
than five minutes before and no more 
than five minutes after. If it is to be a 
large dinner, the men are sometimes given 
tiny envelopes in their dressing-room con- 
taining cards upon which are the names of 
the women they are expected to take in 
to dinner. For a small dinner this is 
unnecessary. 

When all have arrived the maid, stand- 
ing just outside the door, announces quiet- 
ly, “Dinner is served.” The host , then 
offers his arm to the woman guest of hon- 
or, the men follow his example, and the 
hostess enters the dining-room last, with 
the man she wishes to honor, Guests of 
honor are always seated at the right of 
the host and hostess. When there are 
80 tiaiiy guests that the hostess. cannot 
coiveriently indicate - unostentatiously 
where sle wishes them to sit, she has 
stall place-cards with the, names written 
on thei so they can find their places. 

tith of the success of a dinner lies 
first in the selection and then in the ar- 
rafigement of the guests. The group in- 
vited must be congenial, and those who 
are sure to enjoy‘ each other must be 
seated side by side. 

The lights for a dinner should be very 
soft. There should be no glaring top 
light, as it is unbecoming to guests and 
table alike. Candles under delicately col- 
ored shades, the shades matching the flow- 
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ers, give the softest and most beauti)\)| 
light. A glass bowl filled with a loo... 
graceful mass of flowers makes the mux 
attractive centrepiece. It should be Ivy, 
so that the guests can see each other. 
Tlie greatest beauty of tlie table lies jy 
its spotless linen and shining silver 


. glasses. The table should be covered 1): x; 


with a thick silence cloth and tlien wi) 
a lieavy damiask cloth lianging almost 1) 
the floor. In the centre under the bow! oj 
flowers there should be a beautiful cen: - 
piece Of pure white embroidered linen o, 
linen and lace. The most beautiful 1 \p- 
kins are those matching the cloth with 
& monogram embroidered in the corner. 

For the service “A la Russe” no food 
is placed on the table other than small 
dishes of nuts, bonbons, ete. Everything 
is passed by the waitress. This ser) ice 
is used almost entirely for Jarge dinn.rs. 
For home dinners and for most dinners 
where there is only one maid the ot!er 
service is easier. 

In this service the host carves and ihe 
hostess serves the salad and dessert. ‘| he 
vegetables are passed from the serviig- 
table by the maid. 

The service 1 la Russe seems much sim- 
pler, and may be made to go more smovth- 
ly and more quickly, but it almost neces- 
sitates a second maid in the kitchen to 
carve and prepare the food for the wait- 
ress. The great secret of good table »cr- 
vice is rapidity and absolute noiselessiess 
without any sense of hurry. Silver must 
not be rattled, the step of the waitress 
must be noiseless, and the door into the 
pantry must not slam. 

For a dinner opening with oysters, one 
finds upon the table when entering the 
room, the centrepiece of flowers, the can- 
dlesticks, a few small dishes of its 
and bonbons, salt and pepper at the tour 
corners, two plates.at each place—a |lat 
plate called the service-plate, and on it a 
deep plate filled with cracked ice. the 
oysters resting on it, with a quarter of 
lemon in the centre. At the left of the 
plate are three forks—the salad-fork next 
the plate, the fork for the roast beyond 
that, and the fork for the fish beyond that 
on the outside, so that. one begins from 
the outside to use them, according to the 
old rule. If there is a game-fork it ix |e- 
tween the roast and the salad forks, ani 
if there is an entrée-fork it lies between 
the fish and the roast forks. The genera! 
rule is three forks. Never are any more 
laid down than are to be used. On ‘he 
right of the plate are first the game- 
knife, then the roast-knife, an entrée- 
knife, a fish-knife, a soup-spoon, and au 
oyster-fork. The glasses stand just back 
of the ends of the knives, and the ap- 
kin is folded at the left of the plate, with 
a piece of bread inside it. There are. of 
course, no bread-and-butter plates, and 
no butter is served during the dinner. 
The supply of silver is supposed to !ast 
until the dessert is passed, when thie 
wiitress places the silver required to 
this course by the plate when slie !a)- it 
down. The table is crumbed with a tra) 
and napkin after the salad course. 

When the dinner begins with: soup. tle 
guests find only the service-plates be ‘ore 
them when they enter the room, wit! the 
napkins folded on them. The full +0up 
plates are brought in immediately, and 
are placed on the service-plates, The sen- 
eral rule is to serve food and place «'call 
plates from the left side and remove 
plates from the right, but when a !iaid 
removes a plate with the right hand and 
puts another in its place with the le/'. it 
is done on the left side of the guest. 
Serving-dishes are held by the waitress 
yery low.on the palm of her left |:.nd. 
riever with two hands. Small dishes. like 
nuts, candies, ete., are passed on a - nall 
tray. When plates are placed an! 
moved the waitress may take one in ac! 
hand, but may never pile anything. 

The correct order for a menu, wiich 
according to the best usage now, s)ould 
not be long, so long that a dinner wil! 
last more than an hour and a half '-: 

Relish, oysters, soup, fish, entrée, 1*t. 
game, salad, dessert, coffee. 

Coffee may be served either at the ‘abl 
or in the drawing-room. 
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HINTZES and _ cre- 
tonnes are a blessing 
to those who would ac- 
complish much with 
little, for, alone and 
unaided, they go in- 
eredibly far toward 
furnishing a house. 
The expense may be 
little or it may be much, but, fortunately, 
as well one as the other. There are plenty 





BY MARTHA CUTLER 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CE MOE ORR LE 


A CHINTZ COTTAGE 





ing-table of the “cottage furniture ’ 
type, and built-in bookcases stained the 
same color. We will stain the woodwork 
the same color, if possible; if not, we will 
paint it white, toned with the brownish 
gray. The rug will be dark old-blue, one 
of those known as homespun. The por- 
tiéres will be made of old-blue linen, and 
for glass curtains we will have écru scrim. 
The cost for the room will be: 30 yards 
cretonne, at 90 cents, $27; 5 yards linen, 

for portiéres, at $1, $5; 4 











wicker chairs,.at $6, $24; 
rug, 10 ft. 6 in. x7 ft., 6 in., 


$14.25; table, $12; book- 
eases, $10; scrim curtains, 
$7.50.—Total, $99.75. 


In the dining-room we will 
have the same walls, wood- 
work, and rug, and our cur- 
tains will be of a blue and 
oyster-white cretonne. It 
is a stripe with a rather bold 
design of conventionalized 
poppies and windmills, a 
design suggested by the old 
French linens so _ popular 
now. The blue is soft and 
gray, and harmonizes _per- 
fectly with the blue in the 
living-room eretonne. In this 
room, where there are only 
two windows, we will have 
stiff little pleated valances 











t 
S THE LIVING-ROOM CRETONNE 
of cheap chintzes, and with them charm- 
‘ ingly novel effects may be obtained. More- 
e over they give to a house a fresh, clean 
J atmosphere that most of us love. 
¥ We will furnish a six-room cottage—liv- 
r ing-room, dining-room, hall, three bed- 
t rooms, and bathroom—throughout with 
s chintzes. and see how artistic and attract- 
. ive we can make it for five hundred dol- mantel. 
" lars. We will allow the landlord, how- 
e ever, to make his customary handsome 
t allowance on wall-papers, and will keep 
(l well within the amount by selecting inex- 
it pensive tints, which, fortunately, make 
nt very effective backgrounds for chintzes. table, $30; 
re We will never foree him above fifty cents 
e- a roll, and in most instances keep as low 
it as thirty. The cottage will face the south, 
n making cool colors possible in all the 
al rooms. 
re It is the part of wisdom to select all 
he the chintzes and cretonnes first, basing and have a 
e- the color schemes on them, and selecting 
e- papers that will make the best back- 


grounds for them. 

For the living-room we will use one of 
the eretonnes illustrated. It has a light 
brownish - gray baekground in a jasper 
stripe, with a rose design in soft old-blue 
and dull rose with a lavender tone 


across the tops of the win- 
dows, and edge both them and 


the curtains with a narrow ~ 


We will have a thou- 
sand-legged table, six Windsor chairs, a 
simple sideboard, and a serv- 


blue and white gimp. 


will be a chest of drawers, Also stained 
mahogany, and a small table at the head 
of the bed. The rugs will be hand-made, 
of light brown with a slight mixture of 
dark lavender. Instead of being woven 
this time, they are to be braided and 
sewed like those our grandmothers used 
to make at home. The cost of the 
room will be: 20 yards chintz, at 60 
cents, $12; dressing-table, $2; mirror, 
$4.50; rocking-chair, $7.50; 2 straight 
chairs, at $6.75, $13.50; stand, $3; bed- 
stead, $16.50; spring, $4.75; chiffonier, 
$6.75; 2 rugs, at $8, $16.—Total, $86.50. 

In the second bed-room, with the wild- 
rose cretonne for curtains, ‘dressing- 
table, and chair cushions, we will have a 
white iron bedstead, white wicker chairs, 
a white wicker table, a chest of drawers 
similar to the one in the other room, 
and woven cotton rugs in pink and laven- 
der. The little birds in the cretonne are lav 
ender. The woodwork will be painted white. 

The cost will be: 10 yards cretonne, 
at 75 cents, $7.50; 2 white wicker chairs 
with cretonn: cushions, $13; white 
wicker table, $5; white iron bedstead, 
$8.75: white chest of drawers, $6.75; 
chintz dressing-table with mirror, $6.50; 
2 rugs, at $3.75, $7.50; wire bed spring, 
$4.75.—Total, $59.75. 

For the third bedroom we will have a 
pale blue and lavender chintz; tiny bas- 
kets of blue roses with lavender ribbons. 
For the walls we will select a pale gray 
jasper-stripe paper. The furniture may 
be painted a light gray one or two tones 
darker than the wall, and on the backs, | 
legs, and rounds of the chairs, the draw- 











ing-table, all made of oak and 
stained a dark brownish gray. 
We must use old Canton china, 
and h@ve a collection either of 
pewter or of brass on the 


The cost of this room will 
be: 10 yards cretonne, at 75 
cents, $7.50; 8 yards scrim, at 
25 cents, $2; rug, 10 ft. 6 in. x 
7 ft. 6 in., $14.25; dining- 
sideboard, $18; 
serving-table, $8; 6 chairs, at 
$4.50, $27.—Total, $106.75. 

In the hall we will depart 
from our plain tints for the 
walls, since we have no win- 
dows where we can use chintzes, 
gray landscape 
paper with touches of yellow 
and a blue-green in it. ‘The 
rugs for the lower and upper 














halls, and the stair carpet, shall 
all be of this homespun weave 
in a dark gray. It costs 
eighteen cents a square foot. The only 
furniture we will need is a stand for a 
eard-tray and one Windsor 








throughout. 


eround the eolor for our walls. We will 
use the cretonne not only for the eur- 
‘ains, but for covering the cushions for 
st, the wicker chairs. All our chairs are to 
- of wicker stained a tone of the brown- 
ish gray several shades darker than the 
walls. We will have a substantial read- 















OLD-FASHIONED YELLOW AND LAVENDER CHINTZ 


We will make the back- 


chair, both to be stained the 
same color as the living-room 
furniture. 

The cost for the lower and 
upper halls will be: } square 
rug, $2.88; 1 long runner, 
$2.25; 1 short runner, $1.75; 
stair carpet, $12.96; stand, 
$6; chair, $6.50.—Total, $32.34. 

We will have one very old- 
fashioned bedroom, selecting 
the one with the least light, 
since our chintz, the one illus- 
trated, has a pale yellow 
ground. The small bunches 
of roses are a deeper yellow 
and lavender, and the combina- 
tion is charming. Our curtains 
for the two windows in this 
room shall have pleated val- 
ances, the chintz edged with 
a narrow yellow and lavender 
cotton gimp. We -will have a 
dressing-table made of a cheap 
kitchen table draped with the 
chintz, with a glass top over the chintz 
and a small mirror with an old-fashioned 
gilt frame hanging above it. The chairs 
will all be of birch stained mahogany, 
with rush bottoms and chintz cushions 
tied into them. The bed will be a four- 
poster without draperies, but with a 
chintz valance around the foot. There 





A WILD-ROSE CRETONNE 


ers of the bureau and table, and the 
head and foot board of the old-fashioned 
bedstead we will stencil a stiff little rose 
design in lavender and blue, with bands 
of the blue outlining the panels. The 
unpainted furniture must be bought for 
this purpose. It should be painted the 
correct shade of gray by the manufac- 
turers, but the stencil must be added by 
an artistic craftsman at home. We will 
use the chairs with the rush seats and 
slat backs, and blue braided rugs. The 
woodwork here will be white. 

The cost will be as follows: 10 yards 
chintz, at 50 cents, $5; 2 rugs, at $5, 
$10; 1 four-post bedstead, $16.50; spring, 
$4.75; table, $8; rocker, $7.50; 2 straight 
chairs, at $6.75, $13.50.—Total, $77.25. 

In the bathroom we will have laven- 
der and white chintz curtains, a tiny rose 
design, with a lavender rug, the walls 
to be painted a pale green. The cost will 
be: 2 yards chintz, at 75 cents, $1.50; 
rug, $2.50.—Total, $4.00. 

The grand total for the entire house 
is $466.54, leaving $33.46 for the kitchen. 

In selecting chintzes and cretonnes for 
a livable house one must carefully avoid 
confused designs and crude colors, for 
they can very easily and quickly become 
tiresome. Another point to be considered, 
especially when trying to find cheap 
chintzes, is the fastness of the colors. 














When using them merely for curtains 
they are easily changed, but the cost of | 
upholstering precludes frequent changes. | 


























O matter what you 

have decided to 
serve for luncheon or 
dinner, do not fail to 
add Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers for dessert. 


These dessert confec- 
tions are so tempting 
and inviting that they 
not only make a good 
meal better, but oft- 


times save a poor one. 


Always fresh and de- 
lightful in flavor. 


in ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
similar to NABISCO, but with 
a delicious outer shell of rich 
chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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—simply an exaggerated 
case of what happens 
when Soap Powder 1s 
made by the new method. | 
Each Grain of Soap 
Powder is POPPED— 
FLUFFED-FLAKED 
—it Fills more space— 
yet does no more work. 
Besides- Water is add- 
ed to Increase the Weight 
—again Decreasing the 
value of the Powder. 


POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


PEARLINE is_ the 
same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 
A tablespoonful will do 
the work of several of| 
these Poppe 1— Look Big 
Powders. PEARLINE 
is more than ever 


BEST » TEST 


RY TO MAKE SOA 
THE FLUFFED POWDERS § 
LINE’S DIR T 


| YOU'LL GE 


POWDERS BY 
TH NLY N 


a Little Gumption 
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EARLY GARDENING 


BY GARDNER TEALL 





HE making of a gar- 
den, whether it be a 
large one or a small 
one, is one of those 
things that should 
not be left to the 
ninety-ninth moment 
of springtime; in- 
stead, the road to 
success in gardening is the road of an 
early start. If one plans to build a 
house in May he does not wait for the 
very month to arrive before he goes into 
the matter of the sort of house he wants, 
where he wants to put it, and what he 
wants in it; he wisely anticipates all 
these things some months ahead, and so 
must the gardener anticipate the prob- 
lems of his garden—what sort of garden 
he wants, where he wants to put it, and 
what he wants to put in it by some pre- 
paratory study of the matter and early 
plans for it. 

The first thing to think about is what 
sort of a garden one wishes to have—a 
flower garden or a vegetable garden, or 
both—and whether the garden may be a 
large garden or a small one. Then the 
question of its location becomes an im- 
portant one, after which a _ considera- 
tion of the varieties of vegetables and of 





-flowers that will best thrive in the envi- 


ronment planned for them is a matter 
requiring early thought. 

Two things enter into the choice of the 
sort of a garden one is to have—appear- 
ance and utility. A lovely flower garden 
may be decided upon because of the added 
beauty it will give to the appearance of 
the premises. On the other hand, even 
the most enthusiastic flower -lover may 


.be confronted with the necessity of _rais- 


ing vegetables for a pete of the 
home consumption, and ae utility 
comes in as- a factor in the*SortQof a 
garden one is to have. Your. neighbor on 
ene side may have only a flower garden, 
your neighbor on the other side only a 
vegetable garden, while you yourself 
find it possible to have a flower garden 
and necessary to have a vegetable gar- 
den, and so combine them in one, and 
make your decision as to how you can 
plan for a garden that will be both at- 
tractive and useful. 

Having decided on the sort of a garden 
to have, the next thing is to think about 
its location. It will be well to ask your- 
self if your last year’s garden was ‘prop- 
erly situated, conveniently and _taste- 
fully arranged, how it could be improved 
upon, and how last year’s mistakes may 
be avoided by this year’s forethought. 
That is one more reason for making an 
early start, one more reason why in Feb- 
ruary and March it is not too soon to give 
eareful thought of what is to be done 
in May. 

As to what you will have in your gar- 
den, that must be determined, to a large 
extent, by your preferences (which is 
true with vegetables as well as with 
flower-planting). Your last year’s garden 
may have witnessed some successful exper- 
iments that you will wish to repeat this 
year; certain varieties you tried last year 
may have proved themselves failures, and 
so you may avoid them this year, and 
you may have heard of new varieties 
which you wish to see what you can do 
with in your forthcoming gardening oper- 
ations. One must keep abreast new gar- 
den varieties, for the hortieulturist is 
bringing so many plants to greater per- 
fection year after year, that you will 
wish to know what is going on in this 
wonderful world of plant evolution. Send 
to the reliable nurserymen and seedsmen 
for catalogues, and study them carefully; 
it will well repay you, and it is really 
a thing every garden-maker should do. 
The seedsmen’s and nurserymen’s cata- 
logues are to the gardening world what 
the newspaper is to an understanding of 
the world’s doings. Nowadays the cat- 
alogues of seeds and of plants are care- 
fully prepared by expert horticulturists, 
and are infinitely more trustworthy than 
the old-time catalogues which gave 
forth little real information. The up- 


to-date catalogue tells the garden-mak- 
er much he should know about plant 
varieties, soils, exposure, and like mat- 
ters, and, therefore, it merits careful 
study. 

There is not a better way to begin 
to plan one’s garden than to do it on 
paper. Make a scale drawing of your 
premises—that is, a diagram of the shape 
of the lot, letting each inch represent so 
many linear feet, in accordance with the 
actual dimensions of the plot. Next, 
draw in the roadways, if there are any, 
the paths, and the walks, marking the 
location of shrubbery and trees. With 
this sketch before you, proceed to lay out 
the ground plan of your garden-to-be. 
temember that the flower garden should 
have a position where plenty of sun will 
reach it both morning and afternoon; 
thus seek a southern exposure if possi- 
ble. While a southeastern slope is an 
ideal location for a vegetable garden, veg- 
etables will thrive in many places where 
flowers would not do so well. The soil 
will, to a great extent, dictate the gar- 
den’s location with many, although the 
summer and fall months ean be given 
over to developing and enriching the soil 
by fertilizers, where it is less rich than 
it may be in some less suitably located 
position. Do not make the mistake of 
planning a larger garden than you can 
take care of, for nothing is a more dismal 
sight than that of an _ over-ambitious 
garden that it has been impossible to live 
up to. Remember that a garden twenty- 
tive feet square will be more productive 
and satisfactory when carefully culti- 
vated and tended, than one four times 
as large that has to suffer the neglect 
of one’s not being able to give so large 
a plot thorough attention. Do not imag- 
ine that vegetables and flowers will grow 
every place where there is a strip of dirt, 
even if. weeds seem to; proper soil, sun- 
light, drainage, and protection, as_ well 
as cultivation, are necessary to any suc- 
cess in gardening. 

As for the soil, vegetables thrive in a 
light, sandy, easily frangible, loam; 
flowers, annuals especially, require a 


soil rich in humus, if the best results are © 


to be obtained. Where the soil seems 
deficient, this humus may be supplied by 
working into the earth well-rotted barn- 
yard manure. 

Garden-beginners often make the mis- 
take of planting too much or too little of 
each sort of vegetable, instead of bear- 
ing in mind the quantity the family will 
require of this thing or of that in the 
course of a season. Again the matter of 
planting for suceession—that is, of ar- 
ranging for continued supplies of lettuce, 
pease, and other rotation crops made pos- 
sible by planting at intervals, instead of 
filling all the garden space available with 
seed at the first planting. 

With flowers, too, it will be well to 
consider those blooming early in the 
season (such as columbine, achillea, 
adonis, campanula, corntlower, English 
daisy, primrose, foxglove, iris, lupine, 
peony, violet, ete.), those maturing at 
mid-season (such as bleeding - heart, Cal- 
ifornia poppy, cosmos,  four-o’clock, 
heliopsis, hollyhock, mallow, monkshood 
—this is poisonous—moonflower, nico- 
tiana, petunia, pink, golden - glow, snap- 
dragon, sunflower, sweet william, ve- 
ronica, ete.), and those that blossom far 
into the fall, such as aster, ageratum, 
calendula, chrysanthemum, cocksecomb, 
gaillardia, godetia, marigold, mignon- 
ette, nasturtium, pansy, phlox, portulaca, 
pyrethrum, salvia, sweet pease, zinnia, 
ete. By studying the lists of early, mid- 
dle, and late season flowering plants, one 
may seed a garden that will be bright 
with flowers from June to frost, a garden 
that will yield a wealth of bloom for 
indoor as well as for outdoor effects. 
Nothing, for instance, could be lovelier 
than a border of scarlet salvia at a time 
when threatening frosts have long since 
robbed the garden of all other blossoms, 
unless, perhaps, the very hard button 


chrysanthemums are brave enough to 


hang on. For this reason, not overlook- 


ing planting it against. the fall season's 
necessities will be forethought one yj} 
be thankful to have had suggested. 

As for vegetables, by planting at jp. 
tervals’ one may have dwarf beans. 
endive, kohlrabi, lettuce, pease, radi-jjes, 
spinach, and turnips for succession cy ops 
Other vegetables are entire-season erc))s— 
that is, crops requiring a whole seas »— 
such as asparagus, pole beans, lima 
beans, beets, carrots, corn, cucuniber, 
eggplant, leek, melon, onion, okra, jars. 
ley, pepper, potato, pumpkin, salsify, 
squash, and tomato. Of course ther are 
early and late varieties of all of hese, 
such as early and late varieties of “Orn. 
Study up your catalogues for a kiowi- 
edge of the varieties of early and late 
vegetables best adapted to the garde: you 
have in mind. When one stops to con. 
sider that half an acre of garden g ound 
carefully planted, cultivated, and tend- 
ed, will easily yield $125 worth of vege- 
tables to a family in a single scason, 
when properly laid out, it will further 
enhance an interest in that part of the 
garden which has utility for its main 
reason to be. 

For a much smaller plot, say 50x10 , 
feet, one might plant somewhat as fol- 
lows, allowing forty - five - foot rows: 
three rows of asparagus (permanent 
bed), eight clumps of rhubarb (perma- 
nent bed), two rows of tomatoes, one- 
half row of radishes, one-half row of 
cabbages, one row of parsnips, two rows 
of carrots, two rows of lettuce. three 
rows of onions, three-quarters of a row of 
rutebagas, one-quarter row of parsley 
(or less), four rows of corn, four rows 
of beans, one row of peppers, twelve 
hills of cucumbers, eight hills of squash, 
eight hills of melons. ‘This, of course, 
is merely a suggestion, for there is hard- 
ly a family having the same _ require. 
ments. For instance, certain families do 
not touch parsnips; others do not do their 
own pickle-making and thus require fewer 
cucumbers; others do not care to bother 
with melons; and so on. It is mucli bet: 
ter to plant a few varieties of vegetables 
and bring them te perfection than to 
plant quantities that never receive proper 
care, or that over-supply one’s need, and 
are left to go to waste. 

It is well in certain of the Northern 
States to get an early start in the garden 
by starting the seed indoors, if one has 
not a hotbed. For this purpose shallow 
boxes. filled with soil and called flats 
may be placed in the windows of a dwel- 
ling that face south, and plants started 
by seeding therein. When the see:llings 
appear the boxes should be turned every 
day to prevent the plants from draw: 
ing toward the light in one direction 
only. Flower seeds as well as_ vege 
table seeds may be started this way 
The seeding of flats may be commenced 
in March. 

Hotbeds should be seeded as early as 
March in Northern States, in order that 
tomatoes, ete., may be well grown by the 
time they they are to be transplanted 
to the open. The seeds of early-b!ossom- 
ing flowers may also be started in hot 
beds at this time, and perennials -tarted 
therein from seed. 

Another useful aid to an early stat! 
in the garden is the cold-frame. This 
differs from the hotbed in being merel! 
a sash-covered frame resting snugly ©" 
the ground containing the bedding sl. 
but not employing manure or other hea 
ing material such as the hotbe i mu‘ 
have. Plants started in the hothed ar 
often transferred to the cold-frame !* 
fore they are hardened to the expostt 
of being transplanted to the ope! thus. 
by degrees, they become acclimate:! to ‘! 
outdoors. 

However, few garden-beginners will be 
starting with either hotbeds © or 
frames, and such early plants as tliey ©" 
wish to have under way may be started 
indoors in the flats just described 

Resolve to make your garden cart 
thoroughly, and interestingly, tliat 
may have joy in it throughout the ©” 
ing season. 
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HE charm of a chafing- 
 @y dish feast lies not in 
Us, its appointments, but 
MF in its simplicity, jolly 
‘/} sociability, and delight- 


AS 


fy ful homey _ influence. 
Ke , The business girl keep- 
W, fing house in a tiny 
~~ nea, who must 
conomize space as well as time and 
money, ean entertain a few congenial 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 


putting an asbestos mat over the frame 
of the chafing-dish, and placing the coffee- 
pot on it, or the chocolate may be warmed 
in the hot-water pan. When everything 
is arranged and ready, the addition of 
two tall screens, one concealing the 
daintily laid table and the other the work- 
table, would convert your room into a 
tiny parlor in which to receive your guest. 
The girl doing light housekeeping will 
not be able to get up a feast quite as con- 
veniently, or, perhaps, as in- 











expensively, as the young 
housekeeper who has a kiteh- 
en and a larder at her dis- 
posal; there are no tidbits 
left from the day’s dinner to 
make an impromptu 4d la 
Newburg or Bordelaise, 
neither has she time = or 
equipments for making the 
delicate little tea biscuit or 
dainty cakes so dear to the 
heart of the young hostess. 
Whatever she serves must be 
bought from the — shops, 
especially for the occasion, 
yet, in spite of these limita- 








THE TABLE ARRANGED FOR A CHAFING-DISH SUPPER 


spirits right royally if she is the happy 
possessor of a chafing-dish, while the col- 
lege girl, in her dormitory, may find sol- 
ace for a fit of genuine homesickness in 
its fascinating possibilities. The young 
housekeeper, too, realizes the advantage 
of giving little informal affairs in which 
the chafing-dish plays a prominent part. 
fhus she avoids the difficulties which so 
often confront the inexperienced of get- 
ting up a more elaborate luncheon or, 
perhaps, a little dinner. 

The girl who must entertain in a small 
apartment or her one room, as the case 
may be, should have all preparatory work 
done beforehand. The table is laid, if it is 
u polished one, with centrepiece and plate- 
doilies, which may be of lace, dainty 
linen, or only paper ones, which come in 
all shapes and sizes, some of which are 
really beautiful. A small vase of carna- 
tions, or any seasonable flowers, and two 
tall eandles, with or without shades, 
would be a very effective addition, al- 
though not absolutely necessary for a 
simple affair of this kind. 

Have the china, silver, small dishes of 
olives or tiny pickles, salted nuts, bon- 
hons, ete., tastefully arranged.. Place the 
hating-dish and .its equipments ready for 
action at one end of the table, and as far 
is possible measure and mix all ingre- 
used for the hot course, that the 
second preparation may be quickly and 


dents 


tions there are materials 
enough to choose from, and if 
one knows just how much she 
will use there need be no waste in the 
buying. 

The succulent oyster, so delicious just 
now, can be prepared in a dozen charm- 
ing chafing-dish ways, as also canned lob- 
ster, shrimps, crabs, salmon, and sardines. 
Then there are eggs, cheese, and various 
other good things which the groceries 
and delicatessen -shops furnish, requir- 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


CHAFING-DISH RECEIPTS 


. 













oysters fine, and strain the liquor. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in the blazer, 
and add the oyster liquor; there should 
be one cupful, with one-half cupful of gra- 
ted American cheese. Mix one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of salt and mustard, and a 
dash of paprika, with one cupful of dry 
eracker crumbs, and add to the first mix- 
ture; stir and cook until smooth: then 
add the oysters and one tablespoonful of 
tomato catsup. Reheat, and 
toast, or large, square, milk 
nicely buttered. 

For lobster 4@ la 


serve” on 
crackers, 


Kingston, melt one 
large tablespoonful of butter in the 
blazer; then add one tablespoonful of 
sifted flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of 


salt and a dash of paprika, and cook until 
smooth: add gradually to this one cupful 
of thin cream or milk, and stir until hot: 
then put in one cupful of canned lobster 
meat with one-half cupful of 
mushroom caps. Place the over 
hot water, and when the mixture is thor- 
oughly heated add the beaten volks of two 


chopped 
blazer 


eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sherry 
wine, and cook until the eggs set. Serve 


on salted wafers. Crab, salmon, or cold 
cooked chicken may be served in the same 
manner. 


Deviled ham is a particularly appetiz- 


ing little hot dish, easily and quickly 
put together. To one-fourth cupful of 


softened butter add one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of mustard, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
pepper. Place the blazer over hot water, 
and when thoroughly heated turn in the 
mixture. Beat the yolks of two hard 
boiled eggs to a cream, and add with one- 

fourth cupful of mild vinegar 








and eupful of chopped, 
cold, boiled ham. Heat the 
whole until very hot, then serve 
at once. 


Daintily made sandwiches 
or canapés are most con- 
venient for the chafing - dish 
supper, and there are many 
new and toothsome combina 
tions. One of the most popu- 
lar of these is made simply 


by creaming one tablespoonful 


of butter with sufficient cavi- 











DELICIOUS CHEESE CANAPES 


ing very little preparation outside the 
chafing-dish or salad-bowl. 


One delightful new way of serving oys- 


ters & la chafing-dish is very simple. 
Carefully pick over one pint of small 


Put one tablespoonful of butter 
and when melted and very 


oysters. 
in the blazer, 


hot add two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped green pepper, with 











just a suspicion of onion, and 
let simmer for five minutes; 
_then add the oysters in their 
liquor ; with a little 
salt and pepper: cover and 
cook until the oysters are 
plump and the edges ruffled. 
Serve piping hot over slices of 
buttered toast, or in little pas- 
try shells or paper ramequins, 
whichever is convenient. 


season 








THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE FEAST 


easily accomplished. If sandwiches are a 
part of the menu, they may be prepared 
~ome time before serving -hem, and piled 
neatly on a plate; wrap plate and sand- 
wiches in a piece of waxed paper, and 
cover with a dampened napkin; this will 
the bread from becoming dried, 
without being moist; the paper and nap- 
kin ean be easily slipped off together 
without disturbing the sandwiches in the 
least. 

If there is to be a salad, combine the 
materials and mix with the dressing; 
look over and wash the lettuce or celery, 
and leave in fresh, cold water, that they 
may be nice and crisp, then just at the 
last moment wipe dry and arrange with 
the salad mixture. Coffee or chocolate 
can also be made beforehand, and re- 
heated ‘after the hot dish is served, by 


keep 


For another charming hot 
dish, requiring very little time 
or skill in its preparation, 
drain one cupful of oysters. Pick over and 
wash one small head of tender, crisp cel- 
ery, and chop fine. Put one large table- 
spoonful of butter in the chafing-dish: 
add the celery with the oyster liquor; 
cover, and cook until the celery is soft; 
season with one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt and a little paprika; then add the 
oysters with one-half cupful of thin cream 
or rich milk. Stir one teaspoonful of 
cornstarch or flour smooth in a little 
milk, and add also; then stir and cook 
slowly until it begins to thicken and the 
oysters are plump. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice or sherry wine, and 
serve. The cooking of the celery may be 
added to the preparatory work. 

Another nice dish is in the form of an 
oyster rarebit. Scald one pint of oysters 
in their liquor; then drain and chop the 





are to suit the taste, 
a few drops of lemon 
and a dash of paprika.  Re- 
move the crust from brown and 
bread; cut in thin and 
with the mixture; then join, alternating 
the dark with the white, and cut in faney 
shapes. 

For a dainty new sandwich cut fresh 
bread in as thin slices as possible with 
a very sharp knife, and remove the crust. 
Cream one tablespoonful of butter, and 
mix well with one cream season 
with one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of cayenne, one tablespoonful of 
chopped pimentoes, and one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Spread the slices of 
bread with this, and roll. 

An appetizing canapé, 


adding 
juice 


white 


slices, spread 


cheese ; 


which might 

















CAVIARE SANDWICHES 


be served before the hot course, provid- 
ed there is no cheese in its composition, 
is made by creaming one tablespoonful of 
softened butter with two tablespoonfuls 
of rich American cheese, adding a little 
salt, a few grains of cayenne, and one 
teaspoonful of anchovy paste, beating the 
whole until smooth and creamy. Spread 
small strips of white bread with the cheese 
mixture and garnish with chopped olives 
and pimentoes. 








|The Quick Way to Make 


the Best Soup 


Order a -jar of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef from your grocer. 
Notice its richness and appetizing 
aroma. 

Then make vour soup according 
to the cook-book rule—all but the 
stock. When vour recipe says 
‘“‘add_ stock,” Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef and allow 


get out 


your 


a teaspoonful to everv quart of 


liquid. 


You will have the most satisfac- 
tory soup vou have ever served, 
with a delightful flavor that ordi- 


nary soups cannot boast 


For Armour’s Extract of Beef 
is the richest, most concentrated 


soup stock any cook could wish. 


One jar costs little more than 
the materials necessary for a small 


supply of old-fashioned soup 


stock, and it goes twice as far. 


It saves fuel, time and trouble— 
no more stewing over the kitchen 


stove. 


What Users Say 


Mrs. W. K. Hurley, Texas—‘‘I find 
that Armour’s Extract of Beef saves me 


time, worry and expense. I have long 


depended upon it to help me out in my 


cooking and could hardly keep house 


without it I should advise every house- 
little 


cook book, ‘Popular Recipes,’ and learn 


keeper to send for that valuable 


how it helps them economize.” 


Mrs. H. C. F., Seattle, Washington 
‘I use Armour’s Extract of Beef 
ways to great advantage, but will cite 
little 


many 


added to 


that is 


only one A a glass of 
flavor 


both for 


milk gives a a pleasant 


change baby and his grand- 


mother.” 


1. postal mailed to Armour & 
Chicago, will bring 
pe " ee jree It will 


uses of Armour's Extract of Bee 


Company, 
you 


“Popular Ree 


show you the many 


Save the cap or the 
paper certificate under 
the cap from every jar 
Extract 

Send 


of Armour’s 

of Beef you buy 
either to us with 10 
car- 
We 


a beau- 


cents to pay tor 





riage and packing 
will send 
tiful 
coffee spoon or butter spreader free 
Wm. Rogers & Sons’ AA—in an artistic 
design known as the Armour Lily Pattern, 
each marked with your initial. 


ye yu 


after-dinner 


silver tea, bouillon or 


limited time. we will allow each 
family to have 12—a set that would cost 
you $6.00—for $1.20. This offer is re- 
stricted to residents of the United States 


Address 


For a 


Dept. £ 103 
ARMOUR +*° COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





STE aT. 


126 HARPER’S BAZAR 


* 


742 
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SANDALWOOD 


Try it at our expense! 


We are so sure that you will like this captivating, 
fascinating odor, from the Orient, that we will send you 
s FREE a sample of Extract. 

f This old-age odor from the Far East, as adapted by 


us, also makes the most refreshing and invigorating 
Toilet Water! (Fine for men after the shave.) 


Special Offer 


We will send also a liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet Water and ‘ 
helpful Book of Oriental “Beauty Hints" for 10c and your dealer's name. 


Vantine’s Sandal wood—Extract, 50c and $1.00; Toilet Water, 75c and 
$1.00; Sachet, 25c and 50c ; Toilet and Bath Soaps, 10c; Talcum (Kutch), 20c. 
These and the superior Vantine’s Creams, Denti- 
, Ein frices, Powders and Perfumes (all described in our 
A few of Vantine ® | Book) are sold by best stores. There are unsatis- 

Oriental Toilet factory imitations of our goods and packages. Look 

Luxuries for the word et on box and label, and 
ra ee you'll not be j disappointed. 

(Disappearing) - 50c If your dealer won't supply you, don’t go without 
Geisha Face Powder 50c | these daintiest of Toilet Requisites; send to us. 
Geisha Nail Stone - 25c Your sample is ready. Send now for this 
Geisha Flowers Ex- ‘breath of the gleaming, dreaming East.” 

tract - - « « 50c 
Lot Flower Extract 50e 12 Ps cao ng a : tee York ~) 

J St. New 0 
a paces ieee = = (Established 1854) . 
Oriental Cold Cream 25c ° 
India Pearl Tooth 
Powder - - - 20c iy 
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§! We produce LONDON PLUMES, add only 10% 

6 for profit and sell to you direct at a saving of 50%. 
H | Some of our Specialties : 
ig FRENCH PLUMES (Guaranteed) 

K i. 2g. een riers Ve 3.75 

‘ 18 inches, extra quality.............- 75 


DROOPING WILLOW PLUMES 
Extra Special, 18 to 19 inches long, 


single hand knotted................-. 5.95 
Two or more of these plumes must be ordered to obtain this price. 


22 to 24 inches, double hand knotted, 
17 inches wi 


21 West 34th St., 
New York. 
Dept. 22. 
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FY A PRETTY WEDDING 


BY JANE LESLIE KIFT 











OST girls look  for- 
ward to a pretty wed- 
ding. Some look for- 
S\ ward to an elaborate 
] decoration both at the 
ehurch and in the 
home, but when the 
estimates for such an 
affair are handed in, 
especially at this season of the year, we 
aré forced to cut out much of the display 
and submit to something more simple. 
When we say something more simple we 
do not mean something less charming, 
for we must ever bear in mind that “ in 
simplicity we find the truest art.” 
Therefore it is frequently true that the 
more simple the decoration the more dig- 
nity and charm it presents. 

In the matter of a wedding decoration 
we should remember that cut flowers, the 
products of the hothouses in the winter 
season, are luxuries that cost much out- 
lay in time and money to produce, and 
that palms and tender plants that are 
so much used for decorative and tropical 
effects are not only costly to grow and 
have in good order at all seasons, but 
great care is needed to transport them 
from the hothouses to the church and 
back again. They must be in heated 





wagons, and even in carrying from side- - 


walk to church doors are often nipped 
with frost. So when the florist charges 
us five dollars or ten dollars per load 
for loaning them to us for only a few 
hours we must not be surprised. 




















THE BRIDE’S BOUQUET 


bride which gives us a fair idea of how 
such effects can be produced. ‘here were 
five thousand “ American Beauty” roses 
used in this decoration, which made the 
bill run into several hundred dollars. 
Of course, such a display could very 
easily be duplicated in some inexpensive 
flower, and the bill be very much less. 
In fact, last June I saw this decoration 

















AN ELABORATE CHURCH DECORATION EASILY COPIED INEXPENSIVELY 


Of course, from an artistic standpoint 
the possibilities of an effective display are 
much greater in a church edifice than in 
the home. The surroundings, the mag- 
nificent interior, the broad aisles,the chan- 
cel and altar and point where the bridal 
party stands, are all choice places sin- 
gled out by the decorator for some partic- 
ular specimen or some special group of 
foliage or a spot of color. 

We have here as an illustration a 
photograph of a beautiful and much-ad- 
mired church decoration for an Easter 


duplicated in ordinary field daisies, which 
were gathered and arranged by friends 
of the bride, and cost absolutely nothing 
in money, but were in reality, the work 
of love and friendship; and of all the 
weddings I have ever seen, this was one 
of the most charming. 

In decorating a large church we scarce- 
ly ever find any two that are alike, each 
denomination adopting its-own style 
of architecture, so we can set down no 
rules that apply to all, each requiring 
an individual treatment. 

Palms and green plants we 











have all the year, but differ- 
ent seasons bring to the front 
their own cut flowers. For 
instance, in the spring we 
have -the Easter season with 
its accompaniment of Easter 
lilies, tulips, hyacinths, datfo- 
dils, azaleas, lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, and pansies, all or any oi 
which can be used in abun- 
dance at this time. ‘Then fol 
lows the June or early summer 
season with a profusion of 
outside shrubbery—pink, white, 
and yellow rambler roses, 
sweet pease, and last, but not 
least, the “herbaceous  poe- 
nias.” In the fall we have the 








“FOR A HOME WEDDING 


“ queens of autumn,” the chrys- 
anthemums in all their many 





























green, with a flower such as an 
open rose or very large carna- 
tion tucked under the wreath- 
ing about a foot apart, with the 
flowers facing the approach to 
the stairs and finished with a 
large cluster of the same flow- 
ers tied to the newel-post with 
a huge bunch of ribbon‘or chif- 
fon. 

One feature of the wedding 
that is quite as important as 
the decoration is the bouquets 
for the bridal party. The time 
was, some twenty years ago, 
when bride and bridesmaid car- 
ried bouquets of short-stemmed 
assorted flowers tied or wired 
on ends of straws of broom 
eane tightly crammed together, 
geometrically rounded, and 
pointed with the greatest pre- 
cision, and finished with a stiff 
white paper bouquet holder. 
These, to-day, we would con- 
sider unsightly and altogether 
inartistic. 

Now the flowers used are cut 
with a long stem (the longer the 
stem the more desirable), loose- 
ly put together, each bouquet of 
one color. Some are arranged in 
shower design with quantities 
of ribbon to match, others in 
closer bunches, but all loose and 











THE BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS 


shades and tints, and during the winter 
ve have the American Beauty and other 
roses, and earnations, orchids, violets, 
together with cold-storage Easter lilies 
ind all kinds of flowering bulbs that can 
now be foreed out of season. So that for 
an elaborate decoration the possibilities 
are ever ample, and only bounded by the 
size of the bank account, 

While a church wedding is the ambi- 
tion of many a bride, yet a home affair 
can be made to be a thing of beauty long 
to linger in the memory, and the effect 
just as artistic, with probably a tithe of 
the cost. We have here a decoration for 
a pretty home wedding. It was very beau- 
tiful, but at the same time very simple. 
The graceful kneeling-stool with cushion, 
and railing of white and gilt wicker-work 
with the cluster of white roses attached, 
gave the desired church effect and added 
much to the decoration on such an occa- 
ston. 

Wire holders with little glass vases at- 
tached are a great help. These can be 
rented for a few cents each from any flor- 
ist at such a time, and can be utilized in 
many places. For instance, in the din- 
ing-room or hall they are beautiful when 
placed around a mirror. It is this kind 
of holder that is used to decorate the mir- 
ror in the last illustration. Many a home 
can be made very beautiful with a few 
palms from the greenhouses. We know a 
better effect can be accomplished with a 
less number of plants gracefully arranged 
than a quantity banked in a close mass. 


With a pretty flowering plant here and 
there on a stand, a few pots of graceful 
ferns drooping from the mantel, and over 


the pietures and chandeliers a few sprays 
of graceful Southern smilax we have as 
artistic a decoration as we can desire. 
This vine may be used to great effect in 
the preparations for a home wedding. It 
may be attached to the ceiling in such an 
arrangement as to form a_ bower of 
beauty, and seems, indeed, a most fitting 
abode for Cupid. The bay window can be 
banked with plants, and baskets of roses 
look very pretty placed on pedestals to 
which the ribbons forming an aisle may 
be attached. 

\nother finishing touch to the home 
decoration, and one often seen, is to fes- 
toon the hall stair banister with smilax, 
asparagus springrii, or other florists’ 


graceful. 

Many times a quite pretty 
decoration can be made,‘ ignor- 
ing the florist entirely. In this case we 
must depend upon our own taste and the 
materials we have to use—the woods 
ferns, hemlock boughs, the common daisy, 
the wild carrot, the wood-laurel, and the 
wild honeysuckle. But let me advise you 
to take this precaution with everything 
of this character that you use: gather 
the flowers and greens early in the morn- 
ing of the day before. Stand them with 
the stems in water in a cool room or 
cellar away from light and air until ready 
to use. The stems will then take up the 
water, they will be stiff and firm, and will 
remain so (unless excessively hot) until 

















AN ARRANGEMENT OF ROSES 


the wedding is over. If gathered in the mid- 
dle of the day they are apt to be too open 
and flangy, and somewhat faded, but if se- 
eured early in the morning they are fresh 
and will remain so. But if not thus treated 
they will wilt and droop, and your deco- 
ration will be a great disappointment. 
In arranging a home decoration, ad- 
here closely to one color scheme, and 
avoid more than one variety on a mantel 
or in @ vase, as carrots, while common, are 
beautiful by themselves or with the ad- 
dition of a fine wild fern, but they pre- 
sent a very weedy appearance when ar- 
ranged with daisies, or vice versa. 





HIDE AND GO SEEK 


BY GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 


Come, while Clorinda’s eyes 
Are hidden fast, 

And take my hand, Lenore. 
Slip past, slip past. 


I know a fairy spot; 
A hiding-place 

Where nodding sweet ferns tall, 
And Queen Anne’s lace, 


Will bend above our heads, 
And grasses thin 

Will make a pale green wall 
That shuts us in. 


Perhaps they’ll come and find 
Us there at last. 

Hush! Take my hand, Lenore. 
Slip past, slip past. 
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TRADE MARK 




















HICH do you prefer: to buy dress goods in a 

take-what-is-shown-you sort of way, where you 
may or may not get what you pay for; or buy according 
to standards that are known to be accurate, backed by a 
trade-mark that is your personal guarantee of quality, wear 
and lasting beauty ? 

Avoid the danger of the former method by always 
seeing the stamp, “Arlington Mills,” on the back of the 
dress goods you buy. 

An all-wool Serge, Cheviot, Panama or Voile és 
actually all wool if it bears the stamp, “Arlington Mills.” 
Or, when you buy a Mohair or a Brilliantine marked 
“Arlington Mills” you are getting the best fabric of its 
kind that can be woven. Nearly half a century of 
superiority in quality, weave and finish centers in 


Arlington Millis 


Dress Fabrics 47 American ‘Women 


Since their establishment in 1865, at Lawrence, Min, Arlington Mills 
have so expanded that they are now a truly world-institution, the largest 
of its kind in existence. They maintain representatives in every corner 
of the globe, to buy the best wools, to gather the best styles, to seek the 
most improved methods in weaving, dyeing and finishing. This explains 
why so many women today prefer Arlington Mills fabrics to imported 
weaves, while fifty years ago practically all the worsteds used in America 
were of foreign make. 

If goods of this character interest you, always insist on “Arlington 
Mills”—at dry goods and department stores everywhere. Be sure to see 
the stamp, “Arlington Mills”—your guarantee of replacement, should a 
defect appear. 









































When you buy a ready-to-wear garment, learn its quality and durability 
in advance by asking, ‘‘Is it made from an ‘Arlington Mills’ fabric? ’’ 
Send for Free Samples 


Also our interesting Booklet ZM,which you should surely read before | 
next dressmaking. Send postal, and don’t forget to mention your « 









ng up your 
iler’s name. 


William Whitman & Co.,350 Broadway,’ .wYork 
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&+4 MERICANS who care 
‘GW at all about public af- 
fairs are interested in 
the Senate of the 
United States. When 
they go to Washington, 
only the White House 
surpasses the Senate 
Chamber as a point of 
attraction. In most of the States, the 
office of United States Senator is more 
desired than the Gov- 
The Election ernorship. In the news- 
of Senators Papers and magazines 
there is- usually more 
discussion of the Senate, its constitution 
and powers, its character and conduct, 
than there is of the House of Represen- 
tatives. It is generally agreed also that 
ordinarily, though not always, the Senate 
has more weight in the government, a 
more potent voice in legislation, than the 
House has. Naturally, therefore, a pro- 
posal to change any provision of the Con- 
stitution relating to the Senate is taken 
as a decidedly serious matter. It is now 
proposed, and with much probability that 
the proposal will be adopted, to change, 
by an amendment to the Constitution, the 
method of electing Senators. ‘They have 
hitherto been chosen by the legislatures 
of the several States. If the amendment 
carries, each State will elect its Senators 
by direct vote of the people, precisely as 
it now elects its Governors. 
It is agreed that neither this change nor 
any other should be made hurriedly, or 
without the fullest con- 
The Senate’s sideration. But if this 
History change were made to- 
morrow it could hardly 
be said that indecorous haste had been 
shown. The proposal is at least eighty- 
five years old. It has again and again 
been discussed in both Houses of Congress, 
and the Lower House has more than once 


voted in favor of it. The legislatures of 
more than half the States have at different 
times asked for it. Countless political 
platforms have demanded it. 

Still, there is among conservative think- 
ers considerable reluctance to take the step. 
And naturally. Serious as are. the 
faults which are found with the Senate 
and with the method of election to it, no 
one can deny that it has an impressive 
history. It has played a great part in our 
system from the beginning, and its roil 
of members is illustrious with famous 
names. During one long and extremely 
important period the three men generally 
accounted the foremost statesmen of the 
country were almost continuously in this 
Chamber. There was the arena of their 
greatest debates and of the long political 
contests they engaged in. A _ legislative 
body which could at one time boast of 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun could hardly 
be accounted a failure. And there have 
been other periods in its history hardly 
less brilliant. When Clay and Webster 
and Calhoun passed off the scene in the 
middle of the last eentury they did not 
leave the Chamber empty of statesmanship 
and eloquence. Stephen A. Douglas, Lin- 
coln’s great rival, and William H. Seward, 
were there, and were already men of na- 
tional reputation. Charles Sumner and 
Salmon P. Chase were rising to the high- 
est forensic eminence. And before the com- 
ing of the great triumvirate there were 
also great Senators. ‘The notion that the 
House, because it had the exclusive rigit 
to originate money bills, would outweigh 


the Second Chamber, much as the House of. 


Commons outweighs. the House of Lords 
in the English system, had been quickly 
dispelled. The superior eminence of. the 
Senate’s membership had rather more 
than counterbalanced any advantage the 
House had in the distribution of powers. 
‘The smaller body soon made its right to 








VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 











Suffrage Gains Abroad 

‘ HE most _ interesting 
news from Europe is 
that a woman is to sit 
in the Parliament of 
Norway. It is the 
custom, when electing 
members of that body, 
to elect a deputy for 
each. Miss Anna Rog- 





stad was chosen as deputy for General 


Bratlie, who is now obliged to leave for 
some military duties, and she will take his 
place. Many women have had seats in the 
Parliament of Finland, but this is the first 
in Seandinavia. in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland they have the municipal fran- 
chise and are eligible to all the offices, a 
number sitting as aldermen in each of 
these countries, and also filling other: of- 
lices. In Norway they have the full suf- 
frage and complete eligibility and these 
are near at hand in the other three. <A 
committee of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has reported in favor of conferring 
municipal suffrage and eligibility on all 
women of France. Some voting rights-— 
enough to show the tendency—have been 
given women during the past year in va- 
rious provinces of Germany, Austria, 
Bosnia, and India. 

The newly elected Parliament of Great 
Britain contains even a larger majority 
for woman suffrage than did the last, 
which would have passed the bill had 
Prime-Minister Asquith permitted it to 
be voted on, Of the 670 members, 420 are 
in favor of some kind of bill, and 75 have 
not declared their position, leaving only 
about 175 actually opposed. Many of her 
strong adherents feel that Mrs. Pankhurst 
is justified in threatening even more ex- 
treme measures than they have yet taken if 
in the face of this situation the Govern- 





ment repeats its former tactics in refusing 
to allow the final consideration of the bill. 
By the time this is read there may have 
been definite action and it will have to be 
favorable if peace and order are desired 
for the coronation year. ‘Two of the 
women who were so outrageously as- 
saulted by the police a few weeks ago when 
trey were trying peaceably to carry a 
petition to Parliament, have just died from 
the effects of this and the confinement in 
jail—one of them Mrs, Pankhurst’s sister. 
That day will be regarded as the Black 
Friday for London in all the years to 
come. The sacrifice of life has long been 
expected. 
Facts from Australia 

It is not to the credit of Great Britain 
that it has to be appealed to by its own 
colonies to do justice to women, but that 
has just happened. When the six states 
of Australia federated into a Common- 
wealth, in 1902, and elected a National 
Parliament, almost its first act was to 
grant the complete franchise to all women. 
After eight years’ trial of this, both the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament 
have unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
which has been cabled directly to Mr. As- 
quith, Prime-Minister of Great Britain, who 
is blocking the way inthat country. H de- 
elares that “ woman suffrage in Australia 
has had most beneficial results.” and says: 


It has led to the more orderly conduct 
of elections, and, at the last Federal elec- 
tions, the women’s vote in a majority of 
the states showed a larger proportionate 
increase than that cast by men. It has 
given a greater prominence to legislation 
particularly affecting women and children, 
although the women have not taken up 
such questions to the exclusion of others 
of wider significance. In matters of de- 
fence and imperial concern, they have 
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amend money bills as effective a means of 
control as the right to originate them, 
Moreover, the Senate had, in its exclusive 
right to pass on the President’s appoiut-- 
ments to office, a weapon of defence and 
offence which it soon learned to use very 
skilfully indeed both for the protection of 
its own prerogatives and for the advantage 
of- individual Senators. So there has sel- 
dom been any complaint that the Senate 
lacked power in the government. 

Nor can it be said that the Senate has, 
on the whole, failed to meet the particular 

expectations concerning 
The Founders’ its role in our system 
Purpose which were entertained 
by the men who set it 
up. As every schoolboy knows, the idea of 
a Second Chamber was fir t suggested as 
a compromise between the supposed inter- 
ests of the large and the small States 
which joined together to form the Union. 
At first it was supposed that the national 
legislature would consist of but one Cham- 
ber. The large States wanted the repre- 
sentation in that Chamber to be based on 
population and the voting to be by ma- 
jority rule. The small States wanted each 
State to have an equal voice with every 
other State. So it was finally agreed to 
have two Chambers, one constituted as the 
large States desired, the other so consti- 
tuted that the representation of all the 
States should be forever equal. Again and 
again the Senate has effectively served the 
purpose assigned it in that compromise. 
Long after the more populous States of the 
North’had got control of the Lower House, 
the States of the South were able to de- 
feat in the Senate measures which they 
thought against their interests. 

But that was not all. The expectation 
was also distinctly expressed that the 
Senate would prove the more conservative 
of the two Houses. Said Madison: “ It 
will reasonably interpose between im- 
petuous counsels; and will guard the mi- 
nority who are placed above indigence 
against the aggressive attempts of the ever- 
increasing class who labor under all the 
hardships of life and secretly sigh for a 
more equal distribution of its blessings.” 
It will hardly be disputed that that ex- 
pectation also has been pretty literally ful- 
filled. Indeed, it is now one of the chief 
complaints against the Senate that it has 
guarded only too well the interests of the 


proved themselves as farseeing and dis- 
criminating as men. We respectfully urge 
that. all nations enjoying representative 
government would be well advised in 
granting votes to women. 


The Melbourne papers observe that 
“not one Senator had a word to say 
against woman suffrage, which in pre-suf- 
frage days met with such bitter denun- 
ciations and prophecies of appalling dis- 
asters in the state legislatures.” ; 

What stronger testimony can be offered? 
And why theorize any longer when woman 
suffrage may be judged accurately from 
facts and experience? 


Continued Progress at Home 

On every hand are indications that the 
woman-suffrage’ movement in the United 
States has now reached a permanent stage 
of advancement. Heretofore it has had 
periods of ebb and flow, seeming at times 
to be progressing rapidly and then for va- 
rious reasons dropping back in a most dis- 
couraging way. For the past three or four 
years it has gone steadily forward until 
now it has obtained a momentiim which 
cannot be checked by anything that can 
possibly be foreseen. ‘The enfranchisement 
of women in the State of Washington at 
the November election has borne imme- 
diate fruit. Governer Brady, who has 
just retired from office in Idaho, the ad- 
joining State, recently called a National 
Council of Women Voters to meet in 
Tacoma. A permanent organization was 
formed by the delegates from the five 
States where women have the complete 
suffrage—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Ida- 
ho, and Washington—and they elected for 
president Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, who 
as president of the Washington associa- 
tion had been so largely instrumental in 
winning that State. ‘The first object of 
the members will be to put into still 
stronger effect in their own States that 
part of their platform which says: 


The women voters of America and the 
world should stand for equality of oppor- 
tunity for every human being, for the right 
of all children to joyful, care-free child- 
hood, for an environment for the women 
which will enthrone motherhood, improve 
childhood, and make possible a manhood 





wealthy, that it has been ouly too effective 
a champion of the few against the many. 

The strength of the powerful and prob- 
ably winning moyement for change does 
not come, therefore, 
from any failure of the 
Senate either to get and 
keep power or to use 
that power in the way the founders ex- 
pected. It comes, rather, from the feeling 
that for some time the State legislatures 
have not been discharging properly thei 
function of election. ‘The indictment 
against them is very strong, and seems to 
be growing constantly stronger. Time and 
again, it is charged, legislatures have been 
governed by improper influences in making 
their choice. There have been bribery and 
corruption. There has been indefensible 
activity by corporations and other great 
combinations of wealth, looking ultimatel) 
to the control of legislation at Washing 
ton. There has been the baneful interfer 
ence of the mere political boss, himself, it 
is believed, pursuing personally selfish ol 
jects and acting in accordance with cor 
rupt bargains with the masters of wealtl) 
In other cases the choice of Senator 
has not infrequently seriously interfere: 
with the proper discharge by legislature- 
of their ordinary duties. The entire leg 
islative business of great States has bee: 
stopped for weeks and all interest has cen 
tred in the- struggle over Senatorships. 

When it is found that advocates of th 
change can argue with force that | 
need not and would not mean any altera 
tion of the Senate’s historic characte: 
their case becomes a very strong on 
There is no doubt that at present tli 
drift of public opinion is their way. |! 
is right that we should be reluctant +: 
make any changes whatever in the Const: 
tution. It has worked, on the whole, mai 
vellously well. But perhaps the stronges' 
opponent of this particular change tha! 
has ever arisen, the late Senator Hoa 
once declared: “That Constitution 
would itself be a failure if the experienc 
of a hundred years under -its operation 
found the people unfitted to improve it 
The lives of our fathers could have bee 
of little worth if under the Constitution 
they framed there had not grown up ani! 
flourished a people who were also fit to 
deal with the great fundamental consti 
tional principles of the state.” 


Reasons for 


fitted to meet the demands of a better da) 
that is coming. The Council believes thet 
Election Day should become, through et 
forts of women, the sacrament of citizen 
ship, and that voters should partake «! 
that sacrament in the name of love, lil) 
erty, and unity. Womanhood, childhood. 
manhood, these three are one; togethe: 
they make the unit, the tamily, the home: 
and in the larger home, which is the State. 
the nation and the world, the Counc! 
pledges itself to secure these ideals an! 
to make them living realities of ever) 
day life. 


The other main object of the Council i- 
to adopt systematic measures to dissem: 
nate correct information as to the pra 
tical working of woman suffrage in thi 
States where it exists, and as the firs! 
step Governor Brady himself will make 
speaking tour of other States. We neve: 
have had a more flagrant example of mi- 
representation than recently appeared in 
periodical published especially for wome! 
It has been admirably answered in anoth 
woman’s magazine by Judge B. B. Lindsay. 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, and Geor: 
Creel, an able and responsible journali-' 
of Denver. They have given possibly 1! 
most convincing statement yet made « 
woman suffrage in Colorado. 


Straws in the Wind 

There are indications that campaiz 
for woman suffrage will be made in s 
eral States during the coming year. | 
prospects now are that the legislatur~ 
of California, Kansas, and possibly ! 
diana and two or three others will su 
mit the question to the voters. This '> 
all a legislature has the power to do 
it cannot grant the suffrage. 

In New York there are suffrage meeti!::- 
every day, and the mere announcement \'! 
one fills the hall, church, club - hou-:. 
drawing-room, or wherever they are he'\|. 
This is the case in many other cities. \ 
most significant instance comes from A!.\~ 
ka. A lady living in Juneau has been !\"!. 
through a constant reading of this depa''- 
ment in the Bazar, to write to the \i 
tional Suffrage Headquarters for whate\:' 
instructions are necessary to enable |i! 
to form a club in that far-off part of «'' 
country. ~ 























one who understands the first prin- 


T one doilies are easily made by any 
ciples of crocheting. 


A LEAF-BORDERED DOILY 

Materials used for this doily were a 
cirele of fine lawn about five inches across, 
linen thread No. 70, steel hook size 0. 

Leaf: Ch. 30, 11 d.c. in 11 sts. of ch. 
(for stem), 5 d.c. in 5 sts. of ch., ch. 12, 
fasten back in fifth st., using sl.st. (re- 
move hook, insert in st. to be joined, draw 
loop through), 17 d.c. in loop, 5 d.c. on 
ch., ch. 12, fasten back in fifth st., 5 d.c. 
in loop, fasten to fifth st. of previous loop, 
12 d.e. more in loop, repeat second loop, 
repeat again, using only 4 sts. on ch., 
| d.c. in top of ch., ch. 12, fasten in 
same st., 4 d.c. in loop, fasten to fourth 
f previous loop, 16 more in loop, repeat 
the four loops on other side of ch., 11 d.c. 
mn stem, fasten off. 

Eight leaves are used placed closely 


WITH A NET CENTRE 
Materials: Cirele of net six and one- 
half inches across, linen thread No. 80. 
Make the foundation ch. very long, al- 


lowing for the wam@ed effect; 10 d.c. on 
ch., ch. 10, join, 5 d.c. in ring, repeat 
twice, sl. st. in first d.c., 9 d.c. in ring, 


10 in next, 9 in last, 20 d.c. in 10 sts. of 
ch., repeat to end of ch., making thirteen 
scallops or waves, turn, repeat on other 
side of ch., join, appliqué, letting edge 
of scallops reach edge of net and not sew- 
ing on outer edge of outer eyelets. 
Carefully cut the net from outer edge 
after appliquéing the jessamine sprays, 
which are made as follows: Ch. 10, 3 d. le. 
in fifth st., ch. 4, s.c. in same st., 
around base of all (this completes first 
leaf), draw this tightly, repeat from be 
ginning five times, ch. 7, 4 d.le. in fifth 
st., ch. 4, s.c. in same st., s.c. around 
base of leaf drawn tightly, 3 d.c. under 


8s. C. 





THREE DOILIES WITH 


together in slanting position, as_ illus- 
trated, the stems and inner loops being 
appliquéd with long back-stitching and 
the lawn carefully cut out. 


LAWN CENTRE 

Materials: Circle of lawn five inches 
in diameter, part of a spool of linen 
thread No. 70, steel hook size 0. 

For the rings: Ch. 48, 4 d.c. in 4 chs., 
ch. 12, fasten back in fourth st. (with 
sl.st.), 16 d.c. in loop, 4 d.c. on ch., 
ch. 12, fasten back in fourth st., 4 d.c. 
in loop, fasten to fourth of previous loop, 
repeat second loop ten times, join last 
loop to first, join ends of ch. with s.c. on 
wrong side, d.c. in every st. on other 
side of ch. (working on right side), skip 
3 sts. on the row to prevent pulling, join, 
fasten off. Appliqué with long back sts. 
on centres of circles and about half of 
edges, letting them touch at two loops on 
either side; cut away the net between cen- 
tres and edges. 


MEDALLION BORDER 

Linen thread No. 70 was used for this 
border, but finer numbers would be ef- 
fective if applied to fine bobbinet. 

Cut the circle the desired size by 
placing a plate or saucer face downward 
uid pencilling around it. The doily illus- 
trated measures five and one-quarter inch- 
es across, having ten medallions. This 
will give an idea of the number required 
lor other sizes. In making the founda- 
tion ch., allow 49 sts. for each medallion. 

First: 4 d.c. en ch., ch. 10 or 12, fasten 
back in first d.c., using sl. st., 16 doe. in 
loop, repeat from beginning, 1 d.e¢., 2 d.c., 
| die. in next 3 sts., ch. 10 or 12, fasten 
luck in first d.c., 2 d.e. in loop, sl. st. 
\» second d.e. of previous loop, 2 d.c. in 
loop, slst. to fourth d.c. of previous 
loop, 12 d.e. more in loop, * 2 d.c., 2 d.c. 
in next 2 sts., repeat twice from star, 
make three loops like first three, 21 d.c. 
in 21 sts. of ch., repeat from. beginning 
to end of ch., joining the medallions at 
seventh sts. on first and last loops of 
each, join ends, turn. 

Second: 6 d.c. on foundation, pe. of 
> ch. caught in first, 3 d.c¢., repeat from 
star three times, 3 d.c., 28 d.c. on founda- 
tion, sl. st. to first of 28 d.c., 3 d.c., sl. st. 
to third d.e. (from last sl.st.). This 
completes medallion, which is repeated to 
end. Join neatly, appliqué by sewing 
around centre of medallions and _ inter- 
Vening points, leaving outer loops free. 





CROCHETED EDGE 


3 d. le. in first st., ch. 4, 


d. ¢. 


2 ch., ch. 5, 
s.c. in same st., s.c. around base, 
on base of leaf (on other side), 7 d.c. 
under ch., make three leaves more, 4 d. ¢. 
under ch., ch. 11, three long d. le. in sixth 
st., keeping top loops on hook and work- 
ing off together, ch. 5, in same st. 
This forms one petal of flower; make four 
more, 7 d.ec. under ch, 4 under main 
stem, two leaves more, fasten off. The 
other spray is one leaf longer and has no 
flower, but this may be varied according 
to taste. Place them in desired position 
and appliqué lightly. 


8. ¢. 


DAISY DESIGN 

No. 80 linen thread, circle of net seven 
inches across, fine steel hook, are the re- 
quired materials. 

Daisy wreath: Ch. 12, pe. of 5 ch. 
caught in first ch. 12, place pin in last 
st. to separate main from flower stem, 
ch. 10, 2 d.te. in fifth st. from hook, 
keeping top loops on hock and working 
off together, ch. 4, s.c. in same st., make 
another petal, join to pe: with sl. st (just 
before making the final 4 ch.), make five 
petals more, d.c. under 5 ch., remove pin, 
repeat till the wreath will reach around 
doily about fourteen or fifteen daisies, 





NET AND CROCHET DOILY DESIGNS 


turn, 1 d.c. under ch., * make daisy, join 


to pe. as on first side, 14 d.c. under ch. 
to pe. 1 d.c. on other side of pe.. pe., 
14 d.c. to daisy, one on other side of 
daisy, repeat from star to end of ch., join 
ends, appliqué around doily, cut the net 


from outer edge. Marguerite: Ch. 8 or 
10, join, 16 d.c. in ring, join, d.c. in 
first st., ch. 5, three long d.te. in same 


st. re) working off top loops together ; 
ch. 5, d.c. in same st., 2 d.c. in next 2 
in, naan petal seven times, ch. 13 or 14 
for stem, turn, d.c. in second st., 4 d.c. 
under ch., * pe., 5 d.c. under ch., repeat 
from star three times, fasten off at back 
of flower, appliqué as lightly as possible 
on right or wrong side. 
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VIYELLA 


FLANNEL 





New Spring Designs 1911 











PLAIN COLORS! STRIPES! 
TARTAN PLAIDS! and FANCIES! 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained 
at the leading Retail Stores 


AVOID IMITATIONS! REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 








The Name Viyella is stamped on the selvage every 2 1-2 yds. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 





























‘SWISS EMBROIDERIES | 


Direct from Switzerland 


DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 


WAISTS 
up from § 1. 75 


DRESSES 


up from § 4.75 on Batist, 
Linen, Net, Zephyr, Mar- 
quisette, Cashmere, Eoli- 
enne, Silk-Voile, Pongee 
and Crépe de chine. 
Goods are delivered from 
our main- business in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, through | 
our New York office all char- 
ges prepaid to the homes. 
Write to-day for our samp- | 
les and 1911 fashion plates | 
P, sent free. | 





UNSEEN NAIAD PROTECTS 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Odertess Supreme in Hy glenle 
Beauty? Quay? Cleanliness! 


lt ders 


Possesses t lusive features 
ook on in powder in the dress— 
a quickly steritiaed by immersing in boil 

a rate onds only po the st 
pair on receipt of ents 


The E. CONOVER (0., Mrs, 101 Franklin $t., W.Y. 








New York 


Schweizer & Co., Zs. sven, 





or seme 











“ The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 














New York Spring and Summer Catalog 
will be ready February 25. Itisan 
excellent Guide Book of New York and 
Paris wearing apparel, and othermer- 
chandise, forWomen,Childrenand Men. 


We pay postage on mail shipments of $5 
or more. See Catalog for Freight 
and Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of 
Character, is a Good Plan. Just 
write us, TODAY: 

"Please send FREE CATALOG No. 33" 


New York 























THIS HOUSE IS ESPECIALLY WELL DESIGNED FOR THE WOMAN WHO DOES HER OWN 
WORK. IT HAS FIVE ROOMS, A BATH, AND A SCREENED PORCH. ITS COST WAS $2,632 

















HERE IS ANOTHER INEXPENSIVE HOUSE OF GOOD DESIGN, THE SIX ROOMS BEING BUILT 
FOR 31,900. THE QUTSIDE FINISH IS OF RUSTIC RE-SAW; TRIMMINGS OF OREGON PINE 
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ATTRACTIVE B! 
AT SMAI 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE GRAH,MppHOTO 


































WHITE SALT LAKE STONE TRIMMINGS FORM A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE BROWN. 
SHINGLED EXTERIOR OF THIS EIGHT-ROOM BUNGALOW, WHOSE COST WAS $5,500 
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FIVE ROOMS AND BATH, CABINET KITCHEN, AND SCREENED-IN PORCH ARE CONVE 
NIENTLY ARRANGED IN THIS $2,000 HOUSE. SHINGLES FINISH THE OUTSIDE OF IT 

























A WIDE FIREPLACE IS A FEATURE OF THIS COZY FIVE-ROOM HOUSE. THE INTERIOR 
WOODWORK IN IT IS OF OREGON PINE: THE EXTERIOR OF SHINGLES. COST, $2,000 


SHAKES, STAINED TO MATCH THE MOSS-GREEN ROOF, PROVIDE THE EXTERIOR FINISH 
OF THIS $3,200 BUNGALOW OF SIX ROOMS. A SUN-ROOM IS AN EXTERIOR FEATURE 
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A SEVE! 
WITH AL 























BUNGALOWS 
COST 


BOTOGRAPHIC CO., LOS ANGELES. 


























THIS PRETTY HOUSE OF SEVEN LARGE ROOMS COST $4,500 TO BUILD. THE BROWN 
STAIN OF THE SHINGLED EXTERIOR IS RELIEVED WITH TRIMMINGS OF WHITE 
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4 HOUSE OF RUSTIC RE-SAW, WHOSE DARK STAIN IS RELIEVED WITH MANY SMALL 
PANED WINDOWS. THE SIX ROOMS COST $2,200. THE PLANTS AND VINES ADD COLOR 








IT COST $1,800 TO BUILD THIS LITTLE COTTAGE OF FIVE ROOMS, BATH, AND SCREENED 
PORCH. THE EXTERIOR IS OF RUSTIC RE-SAW, WITH A COBBLE CHIMNEY IN FRONT 





FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS BUILT THIS HOUSE OF SHINGLES AND STONE. IT HAS SEVEN 
ROOMS AND TWO LARGE PORCHES. A PERGOLA PORCH IS AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE 
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A SEVEN-ROOM HOUSE, COSTING $3,200, EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FLANNED AND FITTED 
WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. THE SHAKE EXTERIOR IS STAINED A WARM BROWN 











THIS WELL-BUILT TWO-STORY HOUSE OF ELIZABETHAN DESIGN HAS AN EXCEPTION 
ALLY HANDSOME INTERIOR. IT HAS EIGHT ROOMS AND BATH, AND COST $7,500 
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. NO CHOCOLATES 
Lottie: You and your husband had a fight, didn’t 
you? 
Harrie: Yes, but not a hard enough one to insure 
my getting any indemnity. 





“SHURE, IT’S WONDERFUL HOW QUICK THESE 
BUILDINGS GO UP. YE NO SOONER CLIMB OUT AV THE 
EXCAVATION THAN TH’ ROOF IS READY FER YEZ TO 
FALL OFF!” 


HIS ASPIRATION 


RICHARD, aged 
twelve, Warburton, 
aged fourteen, Gor- 
don, aged ten, were 
discussing what 
they would do with 
a million dollars. 

Richard said, *1 

would buy a motor- 
boat.” 
-« Warburton _ said, 
“T would spend my 
million for music 
and theatre _ tick- 
ets.” 

Gordon, the ten- 
year-old, sniffed at 
them derisively. 
“Humph!” said he, 
“Vd buy an auto- 
‘mobile, and spend 
the rest in fines!” 


HIS LIMITATIONS 
GUEST: Good 
heavens! Does your 
chauffeur always ”"?; 
speed like this? 
BARKER: No. 
Sometimes the car 
breaks down. 


THE HUNTSMAN: ’Ssu! 
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Wait TiLt I GIVE HIM THE OTHER BARREL, AND THEN 


RUSH IN WID YOUR CLUBS AND FINISH HIM. 


HIS SIMPLE WAY 





TOO TRUE 

* Bripcer, I feel 
so ill I wish you 
would not go out to- 
day. Couldn’t you 
get what you are 
going for just as 
well to-morrow?” 

“Faith, an’ oi 
can—to-morrow or 
anny day. I was 7 
goin’ out to get me- 
silf a new job.” 
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SUREST KNOWN y 
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“Say, pa, what’s { \. J f 
ry > "* i » 99? 
an endurance test ’ My 
“Living in the Mee 


suburbs, my son.” 


PROOF 


Moruer: ‘The king was in the counting-house, 


counting up his money; the queen was in the kitchen, 
eating bread and honey. 

Mopern CuiLtp: Must be a fairy-story; the cook 
wouldn’t let her. 








Core 
KIND LADY: Goopness, curb! 

FUL TOOTHACHE YOU MUST HAVE! 
KID (THICKLY): AW, TOOTHACHE NUTHIN’! 1 

AIN’T GOT NO POCKETS IN THIS FOOL SUIT, SO I HAS TO 








WHAT A DREAD- 


, CARRY ME NEW BALL IN ME MOUTH! 
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“WELL, SONNY, HAS ANYTHING UNUSUAL HAP- 


PENED SINCE MORNING?” 
* YES; MOTHER HAS BEEN HOME ALL DAY.” 


CANDOR 
SHoprer: Can I hang this paper on myself? 
SALESMAN: Yes, sir; but it would really look bet 
ter on the wall. 








“Say, PAPA, THAT NEW HALL BOY’S A FRIEND OF 
MINE, SO ANY TIME YOU WANT HIM TO DO ANYTHING 
FOR YOU, JUST MENTION THAT YOU'RE MY FATHER.” 


eo 


SS 


Mrs. Givem: Will you remove the snow for a 
dollar ? 
Weary Wituie: Yes’m. Me method is to pray 
for rain. 
DEFICIENT 
Mary had a little lamb, 
But it was not enough. 
According to the present style 
It wouldn’t make a muff. 


MIGHT SUGGEST COMPETITION 
ABSALOM was hanging by his hair. 
“ Jove!” they cried, “ don’t let the Elevated Railroad 
officials get onto the scheme!” 


THE VICTIM 
Kyickwr: So he contracted the quick-lunch habit 
at home? 
Bocker: Yes; trying to finish before the cook left. 








“COME ON OUT! I?’S PERFECTLY SAFE!” 


HER EXCUSE 
PanporA had just opened her box. 
“It had a ‘Do not open before Christmas’ label 
on it,” she exclaimed. 
Naturally she couldn’t wait. 


COMPLETE 
KNICKER: Have the Subbubs a library? 
Bocker: Yes; a cook-book and a time-table. 


A HAPPY HOME 
Snicker: I wish I had a garage! 
Kicker: What would you do with it? 
SNICKER: Live in it. 


SUCCESSFUL 
“ Has Perry ever done anything to add to the gayety 
of nations?” 
“Yes. He tries to speak French, German, and 
Italian when he is in those countries.” 
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THE FATAL GIFT 


(Continued from page |11) 
Electra’s failure to move despite her 
obviously perfect equipment. But he only 
added another metaphor. 

“She is like an immense unflavored 
pound: -cake.” 

Her perfection is her doom,” I 
vested. “ Perhaps that is the difficulty— 
she leaves nothing to the imagination.” 

Vaiseley shook his head. “She migit 
rise above her perfections, but she can’t 
rise above her absolute lack of—” 

Just then a pianist, who had been mak- 
ing preparations unheeded by us in the 
interest of our psychologizing over Elec- 
tra. broke into the conversation with the 
opening erash of a composition by one of 
the most advanced of the “young Rus- 
sians.” so that I was unable to discover 
just then what was in Paisely’s mind, 
the deficiency that Electra could not rise 
above. And after the stormy composition 
was coneluded, our host made his way 
through the crowd to bear off Paisely, 


sug- 


offering to me as substitute an intense- 
looking young violinist with Slav hair 
and a Western accent. Indeed, I was 
obliged to leave without seeing either 


Paiscly or Prentiss again. I was disap- 
pointed, for I had wanted to discuss Elec- 
tra further with them, to solve, if might 
he, the curious problem of her self-frus- 
trating beauty. 

\nd so, after all, it was through Emma, 
who had first presented her to my con- 
sciousness, that [ was able to trace Elec- 
tra to her logical conclusion. 

Emma began almost the moment of my 
arrival. “TI was just thinking of you. I 
was going to write you a note about it.” 
| waited expectant. “It has happened, 
although IT had hardly believed it would.” 

“Electra has got her operatic position?” 
| asked. I knew that it was something 
about Eleetra. 

Emma nodded. “ A temporary position 
and a permanent one.” (Emma had not 
heen addicted to such sententiousness be- 
fore the days of Electra.) Then, without 
designating which position belonged under 
which head, she elucidated further. ‘ She 
‘s engaged to Mr. Smith, and has been 
given @ position in his opera company. 
She achieves her first artistic opportunity 


and the quest of her life simultaneously.” 
I saw that Emma, who, as you must have 
guessed, is a conscientious soul, was again 
carefully reproducing the original text in 
this transcription. 

“She must have loved him for himself,” 
I mused, “ for his outer man is certainly 
not irresistible.” I could not but feel that 
the regal Electra was deserving of a more 
showy mate. 

“ Electra has an unusual amount of in- 
sight,” said Emma. “ Soul-sight, she calls 
it. She says that the first thing that 
made her care for him was the fact that 
he is the only man who has loved her for 
her soul instead of for the mere beauty of 
her flesh.” 

“ He must be an unusual man,” 
then. 

“He certainly is,” Emma 
with ardent partisanship. 

But I could not help uneasily wondering 
where Mr. Smith would put Electra. It 
was our problem of the Venus of Milo over 
again. Then my mind jumped with sym- 
pathetic congratulation to the thought of 
Electra’s sister. 

As I walked past the half-open door of 
Electra’s room I saw her in an attitude 
of what looked to be philosophic yet per- 
sonal conversation with a man whom I in- 
ferred to be Mr. Smith. As I could only 
see one trousers leg, absolute identifica- 
tion was impossible. On the stairs stood 
the same colored maid who had passed me 
singing, Pippa-like, upon the stairs on her 
way to announce to Electra the presence 
of her lover. She was frankly and sym- 
pathetically trying to catch a glimpse of 
them through the crack of the door, and 
turned to me with a display of white teeth. 

“Seems kind o’ curyus such a big lady 
and such a littl’ gen’leman,” 
to me with the democracy of the Ameri- 


I agreed 


” 


reasserted, 


she observed 


can boarding-house negro. I smiled a 
non-committal response, feeling the se- 


lection of a reply rather a delicate mat- 
ter. But undiscouraged Pippa continued 
in the mental process common to all class- 
es in such circumstances, of trying to ex- 
plain and account for the marriage. “ But 
he’s the only gen’leman ever come to see 
her all the time she live’ here. I reckon 


that’s how come she took him.” 








PRESERVING EGGS 


BY CORINNE UPDEGRAFF WELLS 


November eggs at spring prices. ‘They 
may be preserved for nine months, or 
more, in a solution of silicate of soda, 
commonly called water-glass. The solu- 
tion is harmless, gives certain results if 
properly used, is easily prepared, and in 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
ulture at Washington is recommended 
us the best-known egg preservative. 
Silicate of soda is a thick, syrupy liquid 
sold by the pound at drug-stores. In ten- 
pound lots the price is usually ten cents 
per pound for the grade. Ten 
pounds will make enough solution to cover 


S Novem has solved the' question of 


best 


lifty dozen eggs, making the cost two 
ceuts per dozen, There are three grades 


ot silieate of soda on the market. An 
inferior quality costs a trifle less than 
the best, but the saving may result in 
loss of eggs. 

To prepare the solution, stir one part 
of silicate of soda into sixteen parts of 
water that has been boiled, cooled, and 
measured. 

The logical time to put eggs away is 
in March, April, or May, when they are 
cheap. It is advisable to do it as early 
iS possible, before the temperature is 
igh, They must be unquestionably fresh 
(he ideal way is to drop them in the 
~olution as soon as they are brought from 
the nest. When this cannot be done one 
should secure them not more than three 
days after they are laid. Soiled eggs, 
vracked ones, or those that have been 
washed, cannot be used, 


An egg-shell contains many air - cells. 
In time the air spoils an egg as it spoils 
a jar of fruit that is not tight. When 
covered with a solution of silicate of 
soda the shell becomes hermetically sealed 
by an invisible, glass-like varnish. It 1s 
so effectually seated that an attempt to 
boil it without first piercing the large 
end of the shell with a needle will result 
in an explosion. 

Stone crocks with lids are the best 
vessels in which to keep the eggs. A 
six-gallon crock will hold twenty dozen. 
A new keg or barrel will answer the pur- 
pose, but should first be well sealded. The 
best place to store the eggs is in a cool, 


dry cellar. The preparation may be 
poured into the crock and the eggs 
dropped into it at different times, or the 


eggs may be packed in and then covered 
with the liquid. 

After a few months the solution will 
become cloudy, and occasionally small 
transparent lumps will appear on the sur- 


face of the water. These are deposits 
of water-glass and need cause no un- 
easiness. 

The preparation is slightly alkaline, 
but not injurious to the flesh. The eggs 


may be handled with safety. They should 
be taken out of the solution only as they 
are needed, because, after the long stor- 
age, the air causes rapid deterioration. 
There is but little loss of the original 
delicate flavor, and the whites, when 
beaten, are as stiff as those of new-laid 


eggs. 








“Tit Tahoe, 


opportunity to 


blue and white stripe 


Terms of sale: 


costs $15.50. 


softer and far more resilient. 


worth while. 


Canadian Agency : 
Alaska Feather & Down Co. , Ltd. , Mootresi 


the delay write for samples. 








In the course of our enormous 
business, hundreds of ticking rem- 
nants accumulate. We take this annual 


These mattresses cost $30. 
evreater bargains than those sold last year at the special price of 3/850. If you 
were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale, 


Ostermoor & Company 


153 Elizabeth Street New York 


Se When ordering. please state first. 
second and even third chotce of color af 
covering. tn case all you like are already 
sold, as there will be no time for corre- 
spondence, If you are willing to rish 





coe 


oot 


move them. You get 


the financial benefit — we clear our stock. 


regularly, and are in every way as great, if not 


Mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 ft. 6in. wide, 
6 ft. 4 in. long, 7 one or two parts, round corners, 5-inch 
inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, exactly like 
illustration. Built in the most luxurious possible manner 
by our most expert specialists. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all 
hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 


Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, 
finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, 
plain or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, striped in linen effect or the good old-fashioned 


Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price *18.22 Each 


(in one or two parts) 


From your Ostermoor dealer; or, if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 


Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 45 lbs., in two parts, 
The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. 
more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and is much 


Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘“The Test of Ti “ime,” 
a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well 
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IMPLE as they seem, 
the dishes shown here 
cannot be concocted 
satisfactorily unjess 
one knows how. ‘The 
ingredients are the 
natural, easily‘ ob- 
tained ones of every- 
day life, there is al- 
most no expense about the receipts. But 
a good receipt and care in carrying it out 
are essential to suecess. 

A very pretty and most appetizing sim- 
pie breakfast dish is 

Scrambled egg with broiled tomato.— 
Beat two eggs,.with one tablespoonful of 
milk, one-third teaspoonful of salt, and a 
dash of pepper, just enough. to. break the 




















SCRAMBLED EGGS AND BROILED TOMATO, 


eggs, not to make them frothy. Melt a 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, 
pour in the eggs, and stir continuously 
until the eggs are set. Spread the 
scrambled egg on round slices of buttered 
toast, and lay a slice of 


get almost as good a result with much 
less waste of the precious ice. 
To make iced tea in the first way, have 

















INLAID SANDWICHES . 


your water boiling, but not having boiled 
for some minutes. Put the tea into a 
cheese-cloth bag, and pour the boiling 
water on it. Let it stand, covered, for 
ten minutes, and then pour over the ice. 
Use enough tea to make the brew quite 
strong, as the ice dilutes it. Have ready 
to serve with this tea plenty of lemon 
sliced very thin and powdered sugar. 
Straws may be used as for lemonade. 

To the second method of making, the 
same rules apply, up to the point of 
pouring the tea over the cracked ice. If 
you are to use the tea later, let it stand 
the same length of time, then take out 
the tea in the cheese-cloth and stand the 
teapot where the contents will grow cold 
—in a breezy window, perhaps. Later, 
put it against the ice until needed. 





broiled tomato on top of each 
portion. The bread may be 
cut round from a_= square 
slice with the top of a bak- 
ing-powder tin. Fried toma- 
to may be used instead of 
broiled. To fry it, dip the 
slice of fresh-cut tomato in 
flour and fry in any kind of 
fat you prefer—lard, butter, 
suet, or olive oil. Serve 
these eggs very hot, for 
nothing is much worse than 














POLLO POLLEN AAEM Met, 














cold serambled eggs. 

Iced tea sounds like the 
simplest of beverages, and 
most women think they can prepare it 
without even a thought of care. Yet the 
difference between a delightfully refresh- 
ing drink and a nondescript, tasteless 
liquid lies in just the little forethought. 

if you live in a place where ice is 
plenty and cheap, by aJl means make 
your tea fresh when you are to use it, 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


With the iced tea any little cakes are 
good to serve. Here is a rule that makes 
delicious ones: 

Peanut cookies.—Rub to a cream half a 
pound of butter and half a pound of 
granulated sugar. Break into this, with- 
out beating, two eggs, and stir them into 
the cream. Then add gradually three- 

quarters of a pound of flour. 











Knead this in well, and do 
not be afraid that it will be 
too much. Koll out the 
dough a little at a _ time, 
using powdered sugar instead 
of flour on the board and 
rolling-pin. Have ready a 
bowlful of chopped peanuts 
and sprinkle these over the 
board as you roll out the 
dough. Roil to a quarter- 
inch thickness and cut with 
a round biscuit-cutter. Bake 
very lightl- and keep in 
stone or china jars—not in 
tins. 








PEANUT COOKIES AND ICED TEA 


and pour it, steaming hot, into a tumbler 
of chopped ice, adding more ice from a 
bowl as it is needed. If, however, ice 
is scarce and you must make a small 
piece do a day’s work, brew your tea 
some hours before you will want it, and 
stand the pitcher containing it near the 
ice to grow thoroughly cold. You will 


A fruit cocktail is a de- 
licious first course at dinner 
or luncheon or Sunday-night 
supper. It may be made as follows: 

Fruit cocktail.—Mix one-third cupful 
of picked pineapple, one-half cupful of 
sliced orange pulp, one-half cupful of 
sliced banana, and one cupful of whole 


- berries. Pour over them a dressing made 


of one-third cupful of melted currant jelly, 
three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one- 
half cupful of sugar. 





Children will like: 














Inlaid sandwiches.— 
Spread three slices of white 
and three slices of Graham 
bread with creamed butter, 
and place them in piles of 
three slices each, alternating 
the Graham and white bread. 
Press these under a light 
weight until the butter is 








AFTER-DINNER LUNCH MINTS, CRACKERS, AND CHEESE 


firm. Then trim each slice, 
and slice as a loaf. 
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CLOTHING CHILDREN 


BY LAURA I. BALDT 












ERHAPS one of the 
most important ques- 
tions in the apportion- 
ment of the small in- 
come, is what propor- 
tion of it should be 
spent upon children’s 
clothing. {This will of 
necessity depend upon 
the amount of the income, the number 
of children to be clothed, and the amount 
which must be set aside for shelter, food, 
fuel, light, and other necessary expenses, 
But where the apportionment has been 
made, another important question arises: 
How can the allowance be spent so as to 
wisely minister to the comfort, health, 
and happiness of the children? This ques- 
tion of itself involves the following: 
What articles of clothing are necessary? 
What should be considered when selecting 
the clothes? Should the garments be 






“ Le Sten 


‘ purchased ready made or be made at 


home? 

In answer to these questions, let us con- 
sider the following concrete illustrations 
taken from the records of investigations 
made for the Child Welfare Exhibit which 
was held in New York in January. | As a 
basis for calculation, a family of six— 
father, mother, and four children, three 
girls, aged one, four, and twelve years, 
respectively, and a boy of eight years— 
has been chosen. ‘Ihe income of the 
family is eight hundred dollars per 
year. The wage-earning capacity of 
the father is six hundred dollars. This is 
supplemented by the earnings of the 
mother, which amount to two hundred 
dollars. By careful calculation, this 
family has been able to set aside sixty 
dollars, as the portion of the income to 
be spent upon the children’s clothing, 

The articles of clothing necessary” for 
the children are as follows: For the baby 
of one year—shirts (at least part wool), 
bands, diapers, stockings (wool), shoes 
(avoid paper insoles), flannel skirts, 
white skirts, cotton dresses, flannelette 
nightdrawers (worn thin in winter, then 
used in summer), coat (of washable ma- 
terial, but interlined for winter), bonnet 
(washable, with separate  interlining), 
mittens (wool). 

For the girls of four and twelve years— 
summer vests, winter suits (shirt and 
drawers or combination, fleece-lined), 
underwaists, muslin drawers, stockings 
(elastic ribbed, double heels and _ toes), 
garters, shoes (full leather), overshoes, 
rompers, flannelette and muslin petti- 
coats, flannelette nightdrawers, wool dress 
(with bloomers), cotton dresses, coat (to 
be worn two winters), summer and winter 
hats, mittens, handkerchiefs, hair-ribbons, 
apron. 

And for the boy of eight years—sum- 
mer vests and drawers, winter suits 
(shirt and drawers or combination, fleece- 
lined), underwaist or suspender belt, 
nightdrawers, garters, blouses, cotton 
trousers, cloth suit, extra wool trousers, 
overcoat, stockings, shoes, summer and 
winter hats, mittens, handkerchiefs, neck- 
ies. 

most essential poirts to be con- 
sidered in the selection of these garments 
should be their durability; adequate pro- 
tection from cold; their cut, which should 
allow for free .bodily movements; their 
weight and attractiveness. It may not be 
possible to provide wool undergarments 
on this income for winter wear, except 
for the baby, but the fieece-lined cotton 
garments may be bought, which will in- 
sure a greater degree of comfort than a 
heavy plain cotton one. They are soft, 
warm, and light in weight. Stockings 
should be elastic ribbed with double heels 
and toes; and shoes should be broad, of 
good length and leather throughout, tips, 
soles, and heels. Nightclothes and under- 
skirts may be made of outing flannel. 
White shirts and drawers should be made 
of firm material, muslin being the cheap- 
est and most durable. ‘ihey may be made 
attractive by the use of tucks, with or 
without some narrow, inexpensive durable 
lace. Cheap, flimsy laces should always 
be avoided. The drawers and bloomers 
especially should be well cut, allowing 
full, free movement of the limbs. When 
buying cotton dresses, care should be ob- 


served in the choice of color; da 


prints or ginghams can be found the « 


of which will resist, for some tim 
least, the action of light or soap 
water. 


those for winter wear. 

As to whether the garments shou) 
purchased ready made or be mack 
home, depends upon the amount of le 
time the mother may have. If, as in 
ease under consideration, the motlx 
earning a part of the income, she 
have little, if any, time to devote to 
ing; therefore the outfit for=this fa 
must be purchased ready-made.) 

The following lists contain the nw 
of garments necessary for each child. 


prices quoted are regular prices for re. 


made garments of good quality fo 
sum expended. 
through personal investigation by 
writer. 
BABY ONE YEAR OF AGE 

shirts (one-third wool), at 25 

PO shige sins oa chs G02 waa .e86 
bands, at 25 cents............. 
doz. diapers (cotton).......... 
prs. stockings (wool), at 25 cents 
prs. shoes, at 75 cents......... 
flannel skirts, at 50 cents...... 
white skirts, at 25 cents........ 
prs. flannelette nightdrawers, at 

| A ae ere 
cotton dresses, at 25 cents...... 
coat (interlined, for winter).... 
bonnet (interlined, for winter) . 
OR; NR os os xe v enegge- : 
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GIRL FOUR YEARS OF AGE 
summer vests, at 121% cents..... 
winter suits (fleece-lined), at 70 

NN sas Nha Soke ned aes bess 3's 
underwaists, at 12 cents....... 
prs. white drawers, at 10 cents. 
prs. stockings, at 12% cents.... 
prs. garters, at 10 cents........ 
prs. shoes, at $1.10............ 
Ws SUNN Shadi se hs oases 
prs. rompers, at 35 cents....... 
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2 flannelette petticoats, at 25 cents 
2 white petticoats, at 25 cents.... 
2 prs. flannelette nightdrawers, at 
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2 cotton dresses, at 50 cents...... 
1 coat (two winters), at $2.00... 
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handkerchiefs, 6 for 25 cents... 
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GIRL TWELVE YEARS OF AGE 
summer vests, at 12% cents.... 
winter suits (fleece-lined), at 70 

WE ac i pee nis ceases... 
underwaists, at 12 cents........ 
prs. white drawers, at 10 cents. . 
prs. stockings, at 12% cents.... 
prs. garters, at 10 cents....... 
prs. shoes, at $1.50............ 
Se eee a. 
flannelette petticoats, at 25 cents 
white petticoats, at 25 cents.... 
nightdresses, at 35 cents....... 
a ee 
a Ae eee 
cotton dresses, at 50 cents...... 
aprons, at 25 cents............ 
ee WN sos et cdtiieewes... 
WSS hs Sacer cet s sta cas-- 
coat (two winters), at $4.00... 
pr. wool gloves................ 
NOD 3 5 cain atesok..- 
hair-ribbons, at 10 cents....... 
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BOY EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
summer vests, at 12% cents.... 
prs. summer drawers, at 12%, 

See ee Re ae 


th re 


Re ON ee 
2 underwaists, at 12 cenis........ 
2 prs. garters, at 10 cents........ 
3 blouses, at 35 cents............ 
2 prs. cotton trousers, at 50 cents. 


In so far as possible, all dri. 
should be of washable material, ex. 


They have been veritie 
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} cloth pe ie Te ee 





j extra pr. trousers (wool)...... 1.00 
j overcoat (two winters), at $4.00 2.00 
8 prs. stockings, at 12% cents.... 1.00 
2 prs. shoes, at $1.50............ 3.00 
2 prs. canvas shoes, at 50 cents... 1.00 

2 prs. flannelette nightdrawers, at 
eS a ey ero 90 
1 winter hat.............--.--00: -50 
j summer hat..................- 50 
| pr. WER oc ad oh eae tinue’ -25 
3 handkerchiefs ...........22-06- 2 
] MeCKtI® 2... eee cece cere eeweves 13 
$17.54 

{otal expenditure for four chil- 
dre Reet esta Cheb eee saat es $59.57 


It ias been shown what. can be done, 
by the family on a small income, in the 
matter of ready-made clothing, at reliable 
stores, where the quality of articles sold 
may be depended upon. But how can we 
teach the mother to buy judiciously? 

This busy woman, partly from lack of 
time, partly from lack of knowledge of 
values. or interest in the financial welfare 
of her family, buys at the nearest shop. 
put the nearest shop is not always the 
best, nor the cheap article, in the end, the 
cheapest. | Often the flimsy lace-trimmed 
garment ‘attracts her more than _ the 
durable one of plain material. Or per- 
haps an undervest overtrimmed at the 
neck may appeal to her, while the lapse 
of stitches in the body of the garment, 
due to careless weaving, or the short 
length or narrow width, may entirely 


escape her eye. 
For the mother who has an interest in 
clothing her children well, and the time 


to devote to sewing, the home-made gar- 
ment has an advantage over the ready- 
made in many cases, not only in the im- 
mediate saving of dollars and cents, but 
in the actual wear of the garment itself. 

If we compare the garments in the fol- 
lowing table with the corresponding ones 
in the list above, we shall find that in 
some instances the actual cost of the home- 
made garment is less than that of the 
ready-made, and it possesses better wear- 
ing qualities which add to the economy 
of purchase. In other instances, although 
the cost may be the same or a few cents 
more than that of the ready-made article, 
the better quality will prove it to be 
cheaper in the end. 

The prices quoted below are for inex- 
pensive materials that have good wearing 
quality. 

BABY ONE YEAR OF AGE 
Vightdrawers: 
2 yds. outing flannel, single face, 


at WOURics spss c te sacs $.20 
Or 2 yds. outing flannel, double 
face, at 12% cents......... 25 
White petticoat: 
1% yds. muslin, at 121% cents... .14 


Or 11, yds. cambric, at 15 cents .17 
Cotton dress: 
ly, yds. lawn or nainsook, 


at 16GB. .i5 excites $.19 
% yd. narrow lace edge, 
at 5 GOWN. ci 5ésc. . .23 


oat: 


25% yds. soft piqué, at 25 


cente Jisrewvee sen cues -66 
2% yds. outing flannel, at 
10 CN aia acs cian 25 
¥% doz. buttons, at 10 
eente Gained sche waened 05 -96 
Bonnet : 


% yd. lawn, at 20 cents.. .08 
% yd. outing flannel, at 10 
cents 
GIRL FOUR YEARS OF AGE 
Muslin drawers: 
L yd. UME bas os hicewscaee 12% 


Rompers: 


2% yds. gingham, at 10 cents... $.25 


White petticoat: 


ly, yds. muslin, at 124%, cents... 19 


Flannelette petticoat: 


14%, yds. flannelette, at 10 cents.. 13 


Flannelette drawers: 


2%, yds. flannelette, at 10 cents. . .28 


Cotton dress: 
2Y%, yds. percale or gingham, at 


Ree eee 32 


Wool dress: 
24% yds. cashmere, at 55 
SE croc see t aca coe $1.38 
Bloomers to match dress: 
1% yds. cashmere, at 55 


GUE 00g 5 side 3 Wee eae 62 2.00 
Coat: 
1%, yds. serge, at 75 
GUE sh isiens oso sape $1.13 
1% yds. outing flannel, at 
12%, cents.......... 22 
PAs rin cds edness 12 1.47 
Apron: 
2 yds. calico, at 7 cents........ 14 
or 2 yds. gingham, at 10 cents.. 20 


GIRL TWELVE YEARS OF AGE 
Muslin drawers: 


1% yds. muslin, at 12% cents.. .19 
Flannelette petticoat: 

1% yds. flannelette, at 10 cents. 18 
White petticoat: 

1% yds. muslin, at 12% cents... 22 
Nightdress: 

3% yds. muslin, at 121% cents.. 44 


Cotton dress: 
3% yds. pereale or gingham, at 
By MONDE So aeiaiers dieses 47 
Wool dress: 
3%, yds. cashmere, at 55 


ee ericeee $1.79 
1¥% yds. lining, at 10 

BER en 15 
1 piece braid........... 25 
Hooks and eyes......... 05 


Bloomers to match dress: 
14% yds. cashmere, at 55 


oe Se eee Ce 83 3.07 
Apron: 
3 yds. gingham, at 10 cents..... .30 
Coat: 


3 yds. serge, at $1.00. ..$3.00 
4 yds. outing flannel, at 


2 | ee 40 
RE Sais 50's nn 2s Sine .25 3.65 
BOY EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
Nightdrawers: 
3% yds. flannelette, at 10 cents. . 35 
Blouse: 
1%, yds. percale, at 121% cents... 22 


Cotton trousers: 

1% yds. cotton duck, at 18 cents —_.31 
Cloth suit: 

2 yds. cloth, at $1.00........... 2.00 
Overcoat : 

1% yds. cloth, at $2.00. .$3.00 

3 yds. lining, at 10 cents. .30 

ee te Spey 2 10 3.40 


Economy may be practised to a point 
beyond the purchase and making of the 
clothing. The hard wear upon the gar- 
ments, because of the small number al- 
lotted each child, precludes the possi- 
bility of making over for younger children ; 
but it is sometimes possible to make, from 
the father’s worn suits, trousers for the 
small boy, or a jacke* from his coat. A 
suggestive lesson in economy was carried 
into some such homes by the children in 
one of the New York City vacation schools, 
who were taught to make from their 
father’s worn undergarments the same gar- 
ments for the smaller child of the family, 
and from the good portion of the print 
shirts, attractive little aprons for the 
small sister. 





SCABBARD AND SWORD 


BY CARLYLE SMITH 


THe seabbard is worn, 

But the sword is bright. 
Che sheath’s forlorn, 

And a sorry sight; 


But the blade is keen, 
And its edge holds true, 
And it euts as clean 
As it used to do. 






And the point is fine, 
And the steel is fair, 

And it hews the line 
To a breadth of hair! 


It is thus the Heart 
In the days untold 
Will bear its part, 
Though the sheath be old! 
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Imported Novelty 
Cotton Dress Fabrics 


The collection for the coming season is very large and 
contains numerous new and exclusive fabrics from the looms 
of the best foreign manufacturers. 


Sheer Printed Fabrics consisting of French Organdy, Voile, 
Tulle, Marquisette, Irish Dimities in white and tinted grounds, showin 
a wide range of designs, such as dots, stripes, floral, Persian and side Soul 
effects, 50c yard and up. 


Cotton Voiles in solid colors, including all the newest French 
shades, in Silk stripe and checked Voile. Navy and Black with white 
hairline checks; also a complete assortment of the black-and-white effects 
in stripes, checks and plaids, 60c yard up. 

Bordered Novelties of French Net, Tulle, Marquisette, St. Gall 
Batiste, Princess Muslin, Pineapple and Silk Mixed Materials, with hand- 
some deep border effects in various color combinations, |.25 yard and up. 


Embroidered St. Gall Swisses in all black with various 
size dots and neat figures; also white with black and a number of pretty 
colored designs on white grounds, 50c yard up. 

Silk and Cotton French Batiste in fine hairline stripes and 
checks, also a complete assortment of colors with embroidered dots and other 
neat designs, 1.25 yard up. 

R Pigues and Scotch Ginghams. Ail the different 
shades in English Repp and Pique, with a special soft finish for children’s 

_ wear, and an unusually large collection of fine Scotch Ginghams, includin 
the well-known D. & J. Anderson brand, in plain shades, checks, stripes aa 
new plaid effects. 


Samples of any of the above lines, except 
Bordered Materiais, mailed on request. 


James’ McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave. & 34th St., N.Y., wa2t?itinn 











will look new the whole 
season. They come 


arna 
Zi ephyrs through sun and suds as 


bright and fresh as ever. 
FABRICS OF QUALITY 


“The Weave That Will Wash Well and Wear’’ 


“They wear like iron,” says the dealer who knows 
Barnabys. Trust him. If you cannot find Barnabys 
in your city we will send samples. Address Dept. K. 
BARNABY MFG. CO., Fall River, Mass. 

































Don’t ask 


for just ‘‘buttons.”’ 
Ask for and get 









Made from selected pearly shells, highly polished. Sizes for all uses. Holes are 
smooth and do not cut the thread. Centers do not pull out. All will sew on by 
machine. Chalmers Pearls are a pleasure to use and a decoration to any garment. 
You are certain of always getting the exact button you want, and you can readily 
match them again if you always buy ‘‘Chalmets Pearls.” See them all at your 
dealer's, or mailed direct on receipt of price, A sample card sent on 
receipt of price and your dealer’s name. 


Write for Free Booklet describing ‘‘Chalmers Pearls.”* 









NewYork Sales Office, 396-8 Broadway 
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‘‘Why I want ‘Kleinert’s’, 
of course’’ 


she said to the clerk. To 
her, ‘‘ Kleinert’’ was the 
“‘buy’’- word for Dress 
Shields. 


And so it is with thousands of 
women the country over. 


For nearly thirty years, the 
name ‘‘Kleinert’’ has been a 
merit mark of quality. There 
is a Kleinert shape and size 
for every need. Besides-- 


Kleinert’s are thje only 
Dress Shields that can be wash- 
ed in Aot water (necessary to 
kill germs and remove odor) 
and ironed back to perfect 
freshness. Every pair is fully 
guaranteed. ‘ 

Our Dress Shield Book ‘‘Z’’ 

Sent free on request. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 
If the name “ Kleinert’”’ is not on the 
shield, it isn’t a Kleinert — The 


Guaranteed Shield. 
unin 






























of great ingerest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invenced Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street,.and in society. — Always 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt"— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells ‘all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of ‘material and atyle, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully. refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If notin need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
— Illustrated book free. Which hook shall we 




















guarantee 
send? Write to-day to 
& Williams Co.. Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WAWNING ° 


intent we caution 











BLACHE 


Face Powor R 


There are four seasons, each vying with the 
other to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair 
complexion. There is but one LABLACHE, 
It podtively keeps the fairest skin like that of a 
babe. An invisible, exquisite 
toilet necessity that lasts 
longest because it is so 
wonderfully adherent. 

Refuse substitutes, 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
Of druggists or by mail. 
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PARIS FASHIONS 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 








which she receives her friends, 

whether formally or informally, are 
often the most important in her ward- 
robe. They should be at once the most 
graceful and picturesque of all her cloth- 
ing, while conforming to the prevailing 
dress lines and fabrics, though not too 
slavishly. 

This year they may be made of any ma- 
terial from fine cotton transparent weaves 
to porcelain and other beaded nets. They 
may be of any of the many available veil- 
ings or satin-finished fabrics, in plain or 
fancy grounds, or with hair and pencil 
stripes, pompadour or other floral de- 
signs. (faintly printed, though the motifs 
are sure to be large), or of deep Egyptian- 
bordered material, which is all more or 
less geometrical in effect. 

Many of the prettiest of the informal 
gowns are made up with slip-over waists, 
cut with round neck, and sleeves that end 
at the elbow, though the arm below may 
be veiled in net or lace or chiffon. If 
these are for day use a guimpe of some 
thin stuff will be worn under the slip; 
but for evening wear the round neck, 
banded, perhaps with a fitted embroidery 
or beaded border, will finish the gown. 

But these waists may take on all sorts 
of elaborate trimming, of applied vglvet 
or silk embroidery, of V’s pointing up 
from the waist or down from the neck; 
or the sheer outer slip may be set_over 
an inner fitted waist, massed with em- 
broidery, or of some queer light and dark 
effect of plain material. 

Some of the loveliest of the spring mus- 
lins designed for handsome indoor gowns 
have fourteen-inch Egyptian borders which 
produce a very lovely effect when set over 
a well-selected silk lining, and strength- 


A WOMAN’S house gowns, those in 





























BACK VIEW OF BLACK VELVET GOWN 


ened by a bold, contrasting note of black. 
A model which is interesting as an ex- 
ample of how these important cotton stuffs 
are to be used in the coming months, may 
be described as follows: The under dress 
is of old crimson soft satin, with an added 
ten-inch double hem of the same. Over 
this is a tunic, divided at the side, of 
Mediterranean-blue cotton gauze, with an 
Egyptian border a foot or more deep, that 
laps the added satin hem for half its depth. 

Where the tunic opens at the side a 
panel of black satin is introduced, which 
is the same length as the tunic. The 
latter meets over the panel at the waist, 
and is lightly tacked as it falls for a dis- 
tance. so as to form or rather define a 
sharp V. The panel is bordered across its 
lower edge with tarnished gold embroidery. 

The waist is a graceful drapery of the 
bordered cotton. One-third of the belt 
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OF BLACK VELVET AND. CHIFFON 


extending from the left front to the right 
side of the back is of blue satin that 
matches the gauze. ‘The rest of the belt 
is of black satin, which is carried up 
against the corsage in two large, wing- 
shaped bows, and is again formed into a 
stiff ornament at the side of the back. 

The beautiful model on this page. of 
which two views are given, shows a pe- 
culiarly attractive combination of black 
and white. The black portions are in 
chiffon panne velvet, practically a sum- 
mer fabric, it is so thin and pliant. The 
under dress is of ivory satin. It is 
draped with the black chiffon, over which 
pointed velvet forms are attached. The 
bands are of Venetian lace, which edges 
the satin over the shoulder and forms a 
flat cuff below the velvet sleeve-bands. 
The top of the chiffon waist drapery is 
finished with narrow self folds, 





























GOWN OF EMBOSSED BLUE VELVET 


All the new house skirts are long aw 


all the street skirts a little bit longe 
than they have been in some montis 


Those for outdoor wear show a si/liouet! 
of the foot, but do not rise alwve t 


first slope of the instep when the weare! 


is standing. ‘Those for the hous: amp 
cover the instep, but train in the back. 


Skirts of this sort have come in all # 
once, and all the most attractive ear! 
spring models for home wear live tl 


long or short tail-shaped train as a fins! 
They do not add to its fulness, alas! but 


instead, are likely to be attached along tl 
sides of the back breadth over thie skit! 
which maintains its shackle diiensiot 

The gown shown last on this page " 
of indigo-blue embossed velvet combiné 
with blue chiffon and pale pink sal! 


bands. The chiffon forms th pret! 


sleeves and drapes the waist and tl 
skirt, veiling the crossed bands of vel'™ 


Jong 


around the skirt, but leaving thie 


side panels in bold relief. Thi- sort” 


combination has still to win its way I" 
favor, but in ways modified by 
spring fabrics, especially the border 
gauzes, it will be seen frequent!) 
the coming months. 

Pansy shades “in velvet and satin! 
ished fabrics are being more and mr 
frequently seen, and certain shades of ™ 
purple. Quite a number of Paris sp" 
hats are massed all over with quiet PY 
ple pansies, mounted over a lower b 
of pansy velvet, and layers of maline i 
the same tone. 

This color combines beautifully 
the tarnished metal gauzes now ‘° mu 
in vogue, and looks well in the few °™ 
ples of pansy dyed lace straw which ® 
first to come among the early models 


rim 


will 





the softer 


during 















































T present writing the morning cos- 
A tume is practically the only tailored 

one in a woman’s wardrobe, and the 
only one which is made of wool, or cloth, 
or worsted. Even among the morning 
costumes, even among those which are se- 
verely tailored, silk and velvet whole 
dresses, or those combining these mate- 
rials in the trimming, are numerous. ‘The 
broad silk braids, however, are now con- 
sidered a trifle smarter than the silk and 
velvet bands. 

[hese braids form bands wide 
those which wil® be seen upon the jackets 
of the first and the third figures pictured 
on this page, and are used to face revers, 
as well as to form pocket flaps and even 
skirt banda. 


as as 


{\s to the jackets of the year, any 
pleasing length may be worn, from the 


short, squared-off curveless form which is 
shown in the third illustration on this 
page (a hopelessly cold winter or early- 
spring jacket, let me say in passing, and 
one which would hardly please those who 
re looking for rational dress), to one of 
the knee length. The latter is inereas- 
mets being made up by conservative tail- 
ors 

Parisians are now declar- 
ing that the conservative woman is the 
only really well-dressed woman; that 
those who rush to the front with the la- 
test eccentricity of hat, or coat, or skirt, 
in order to attract attention, are not only 
not smart in its fashionable acceptation, 
but over and objectionably smart. They 
have invented a term, a contemptuous one, 
too, by whieh to express their disapproval. 
Unfortunately, the term itself is objec- 
tionable to English ears, and 
point entirely in translation. 


By the way, 


loses its 
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BLACK SATIN CLOTH WITH VELVET TRIMMING 


London women, however, are attempting 
to voice the same disapproving sentiment 
by speaking of the smart and the too- 
smart woman, and they manage to convey 
a bit of the same feeling that the French 
do in their epithet. By means of these 
several phrases, however, both 
women now make the same invidious dif- 
ferentiation between the smart and the 
too-smart woman that is made, usually, 
between the rich and the newly rich. I 
may add that this scornful reproof by 
conservative dressers has been called out 
by the vulgar extremes to which the hob- 
ble-skirt and similar late fashions have 
been carried by women who like to dare 
all things for the sake of catching the 
attention of strange eyes. 

Bands and squared-off effects are 
spicuous among the late-winter 


sets of 


con- 
and early- 





























OF DARK BLUE CHEVIOT AND SILK 


spring models. The first and _ third 
models shown on this page illustrate the 
prevailing widths of such bands, and give 
suggestions of the fabric combinations 
which fashionable tailors are urging into 
vogue for street wear. 

The first model is of black satin cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet. The collar 
lies closely over the coat. It is a type 
which requires very skilful tailoring, but 
which will be seen much in the late 
spring, even upon linen costumes. 

Raven’s-wing blue satin with matching 
velvet bands and black braid, are the ma- 
terials employed for the third costume 
pictured. This blue, let me say, is one 
of the really lovely colors we are soon to 
see worn popularly. It is a refined shade, 
entirely unlike many of the crude, ugly 
blues which have been more or less forced 
upon us during the winter. 
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RAVEN'S-WING BLUE SATIN 


While on the subject of colors mention 
may be made of two other good tones 
which are appearing in the first fine 
cloths for spring wear. They are a deep 
sable brown and dull garnet, both 
in what might be called reduced shades, 
all crudity is refined away in the 
As a rule these quiet tones are 
made up with self trimming or with 
black; or a shallow chémisette and collar 
of geld or silver tarnished lace is added 
to the dress, and a handsome button or 
two to the coat. The touch of color, how- 
ever, is always subdued, and the 
deviation from the costume itself. 

The costume in the centre of this page 
is of blue cheviot with silk trimmings ot 
the same shade, and silk-covered match- 
ing buttons set in black braid loops. The 
upper part of the dress, with the coat re- 
moved, is illustrated in the group of 
gowns for the house which will be found 
on another page of this number. 

Almost all the street costumes are made 
with a complete underdress of this sort, 
and only the occasional model shows con- 
trasting colors at the throat. The tend- 
ency is toward a shallow, transparent, 
self-toned yoke and collar, with, perhaps, 
a line of silk to give security around the 
top of the collar. Some of the dresses are 
finished at the neck line so that adjusta- 
ble collars of cut-work, lingerie, or em- 
broidery may be worn, with a finish in 
the form of a knot or a cravat. 

Occasional Russian military 
lars are to be seen on short coats, or the 
high collar that binds the throat and 
closes at the side; but the tendency is 
toward top-heavy, wide revers, usually of 
soft material, and deep cuffs upon in- 
finitesimal jackets. Soutache, too, is re- 
appearing on certain of the street 
tumes. «Just now its chief use is to fill 
in certain-half-military trimming, to out 
line a wider braid, or to form the loops 
that connect double rows of small cro- 
cheted or silk buttons, which ornament 
the seams of many silk, velvet, and cloth 
gowns, 
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Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
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The modern way 
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buy a medicine. 


ills and accidents. 
remedies form an 


free from dust and germs 


side when 


n you 
The special 
process of refinement and ex- 
tra filtration by which Vase- 
line is obtained from petro- 
leum makes certain its abso- 


Don’t confuse 
eline’’ with the 

or ordinary 
ies sometimes 
e same thing.” 


MANY KINDS—MANY USES 


now Them All 


Vaseline has been combined with 
standard specifics to form simple 


edies for ordinary 
An assortment 
ideal 
ne chest for every 
des the varieties 
there are the fol- 


Vaseline Camphorated Cream Vaseline Cold Cream 
Borated 


CONVENIENT, 


TIN TUBES 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


of using Vaseline, 
ysicians and _ nurses. 
e purity and keeps it 
Especially con- 





, “4 Capsicum Vaseline 
The scientific external counter-irrt- 
tant—better thana mustar< res os — 
to apply and does not blister t 
on at night for sore throat or cold in ian. 


ce skin 











This 
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perfect antiseptic dressing ts 


the safest way of utilizing the cleans 
ing and healing values of Carbolic Acid, 


hing comfort of Vaseline, 
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Mentholated Vaseline 
Relieves headache, neuralgia of 
any nerve pein 


The menthol soothes 
while Vaseline conducts tt 
seat of trouble. 
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White Vaseline 


and sore throats are always 


helped by White Vaseline taken in- 
Tasteless, 


Children take {t 
han other medicines, 



























































Tells all 
and is a handy re 





CHESEBROUGH 
18 State 


Branch Offices: London and Montreal 
Proprietors of every“ Vaseline” Product 





qualities of V. 


Send For Our Free 
Booklet 


the uses of 


the treatment of ordinary ills. 


Vaseline Camphor ice 


Best for chapped hands and 
. roughness, cold- 


Lines the soothing effect of 
camphor with the healing 
ine. 


Vaseline 
ference book for 


MFG. CO. 
New York 
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e 
” Whalebone 


T he Standard of 
Corset Fashion 
A “Classy” 


Corset 
























Fashion requires supple 
lines —as it were, a soft 
foundation—and yet the 
corset is the vital fac- 
tor in dress. 
You can twist, turn 
or bend a REDFERN 
CORSET in your hand, 
and it will spring back 
into its original shape 
because it is boned with 
whalebone of the dest 
grade, the only boning 
adapted to stiffening high 
grade corsets. This resilient, 
3 pliant quality enables the 
@ form to comfortably take any 
figure posture the wearer 
may desire. 
The exquisite fabrics, dainty 
eimming and beautiful crafts- 
manship in a Redfern create 
a model that can be worn 
with the most delicate 
lingerie or evening 
gown 
Models in 
every skirt 
length, with 
varying 
heights 
above the 
waist, suit- 
most con- 
as well as 
dresser. 


ing the 
servative 
the ultra 

The importance of the right 
hose supporter, in the matter 
“of quality, as well as equip- 
ment suiting the corset shape, 
should not be underestimated. 
High-quality Security Rubber 
») Button Hose Supporters com- 
plete Redfern Models — which 
are priced from 


$3.50 to $15.00 
per pair 

Sold by High- 

Class Dealers 

Every- 

— ae where 


The Warner Brothers Company ‘ 


















New York Chicago San Francisco 











VERY 

woman 
should know 
that for a trifle 
more than lisle 
she can get 
McCallum’s 
pure silk hose, which look far 
better and wear fully as well. 


FS Callum 












Silk Hosiery 
+ : 





Every pair is accompanied by our 
Guarantee Envelope 





which contains matched mending silk. 
ur hose are not sold without it. 


Ask your dealer for No. 113 or No. 


8 
122—fine texture pure silk stocking of 
unusually good wearing qualities. Both 
blacks. Send for our booklet “‘ Through 

& 








My Lady's Ring”—a guide to quality 
and economy in purchasing silk hose. 
McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosierv in the World 












Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by Achfeldt’s 
(Patent) “Perfection” Toe 
Spring. 

Worn at night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as represented. 

Use my improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for “flat foot” and 
broken-down instep. Tell me your 
foot troubles. It will ease your mind: 
I will ease your feet. Send outline 
of foot. Full particulars and advice 
lk REE, in plain, sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. RE, 163 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sc 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 50,0.S5, “Now vers 




















HETHER seen from the point of 
W view of the hostess or the guest, 

the reception gowns of the later 
winter months are all exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Those for the hostess often are 
made up in brilliant combinations which 
a visitor may not indulge in, such as a 
costume in royal crimson and white 
which has just been seen. The under- 
dress is of oyster-white crépe météore. 
It is made in a simple princess form, 
faced up at the foot with “ la- 
dies’ cloth” to a depth of twelve 
inches on the inside, and finished 
on the outer edge with a two- 
inch edge of faney white silk 
passementerie. 

The side seams (in fact, all 
of the seams, of which there are 
but five, the odd one being in the 
centre of the back) are finished 
with a one-inch fold of the mé- 
téore, upon which is set a double 
row of the smallest of white but- 
tons set closely from the hem to 
the hip line. The medium - low 
neck is finished with duchess 
lace, of which a small plastron 
is added as a finish to the waist. 
But as the coat: of crimson 
panne chiffon velvet covers all 
the upper portion of the dress 
but for a small opening at 
the neck and the hip portion of 
the skirt, the under portions 
might just as well be perfectly 
untrimmed. 

The coat is a seamless-sleeved gar- 
ment, but the sleeves provide a full 
portion under the arm, which is fitted 
into the lower side portion under a cord- 
ed edge of the velvet. The sleeves end 
at the elbow, and they, like the edge of 
































BLACK AND GREEN RESTAURANT GOWN 




















MOLE-COLORED SATIN DRESS 


the coat all around, are bordered with a 
narrow band of sable. 

An effect of elegant simplicity is pro- 
duced in this costume which dresses in- 
volving more trimming would lack en- 
tirely. Coat costumes of this sort -in 
ivory and green, prune and pale gold, 
royal blue and silver, are among the late 
costumes for the hostess at formal home 
luncheons or bridge parties. 

Smart models of three late visiting or 
reception gowns are illustrated on this 
page, all of which are worthy of special 
and detailed description. ‘That in the 
oval at the top of the page is devised 
in mole - colored satin, with a lace yoke 
and little touches of turquoise blue which 
are particularly effective in combination 
with this still favored neutral tone. 
The plastron is crossed ‘by a band of 
Oriental embroidery across the lower 
portion. The transparent yoke and 
cuff portions of the sleeve are in fine 
tulle. 

A blouse and sleeve drapery of mole- 
colored chiffon drapes the satin waist, 
and has a finish of corded edges. Small 
triangles of turquoise ribbon gre intro- 
duced at the sides, and buttons of dull 
gold with a turquoise centre are used on 
the waist and the skirt as shown. ‘The 
back of the gown is finished exactly like 
the front. 

Green flowered chiffon upon a black 
ground combined with black satin, are 
the materials employed in the restaurant 
gown which is shown in the lower left- 
hand corner of this page. ‘This includes, 
too, a curious touch of marine blue which 
shows faintly through the black chiffon 
that drapes the waist. ‘The chiffon hav- 
ing the green flowers forms the skirt 
band, following the prevailing fancy for 
bands of every description. 

In the third costume shown, which 1s 
designed for either restaurant, theatre, 
or reception use, striking, if not actually 
queer, combinations of black satin and 
white lace are seen. For the average 
woman the breaking up of the figure lines 


by meaningless blocked - off sleeves, th 
deep waist-band, and the odd section: 
treatment of the black satin on the waix 
would be ruinous. Full figures coul 
not possibly adopt such a costume; but 
on the other hand, there are certai) 
slender women to whom such a costum 
would give distinction. 

The lace of this costume is set upo 
a lining of white chiffon, in order t 
reduce the sharp contrast which tl 
lace would produce if s 
directly upon the satin. TI! 
frill which finishes the neck 
of black net over white. ‘Th 
scarf, of the same net, bu 
doubled, is edged with a fine! 
fringed silk, which is tir- 
closely pleated. Costumes « 
this sort are likely to be accon 
panied by fancy shoes of bla 


lace or silk cord embroidery. 

The hats which accompan 
many of the reception costum: 
are just now as likely to be ridi: 
ulously small as they have be 
large in the past, and toque an 
turban forms are the preferre 
ones; but, curiously enoug 
these are now coming in for t! 
opprobrium which a few mont): 





hat, which conservative wome) 
are now taking up as being ta 
more desirable than the extrem: 
ly small new headgear which is ju- 
beginning to appear. 

Large flat hats on the order of tho- 
pictured herewith are worn general!) 


whether for the afternoon visits or th 


theatre, and wide flat bows are use: 


satin or velvet with encruste! 


ago was heaped upon the bi: 





























OF BLACK SATIN WITH WHITE LACE 
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tumes and half-toilette blouses for 
house wear which, though they come 

en the winter is passing, have many 
features Which make them _ interesting 
the majority who, even now, are plan- 
ug their early spring gowns and apparel 
venerally. Some of the blouses—many of 
em, in faet—are of cotton gauze or 


T ines are some most attractive cos- 


ee os ee eae ee 8 
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The dress shown in the upper picture 
is part of a complete costume which will 
be found among the illustrations of street 
gowns grouped elsewhere among these 
pages. The dress itself is modelled in 
dark blue cheviot combined with blue silk 
trimmings and buttons that match this 
trimming. It is paneiled in the back as 
it is in the front with the inset silk 











veiling fabrics, beautifully fine and 
made up, as a rule, over silk or satin. 
e ninon muslins are among 
, and they are to be seen in 
iin, hair, or pencil stripes, or 
‘intly figured. 
\ dainty blouse of this sort, 


these 
















at the seams. This sort of trimming 
would appear to be on the increase, 





and will have its own advan- 
tages later when the present 
marrow skirts come to be en- 
larged. 


A fancy, composed of a coat 








which is sufficiently formal to be 
worn at a luncheon, a matinée, or 
even a half-formal dinner upon 
occasion, is of pale pink muslin, 
tinely tacked. ‘The sleeves and 
waist are cut in one, though the 
former are seamed directly over 
he arm to the low neckband, 
and the seam is finished with 
small embroidered buttons set 
in silk cord loops. ‘These sleeves 
end at the elbow with a small 
turned-up cuff and silk points, 
ending in floss-silk tassels, droop 

r the centre of the front and 
the back. The foundation waist 
is of satin with a yoke and collar 
of transparent lace, and lower 
sleeves of the same. 

Velvet gowns continue .to be 
unong the loveliest of the year 
because, while really inexpensive, they 
are always rich if well made and kept, 
and are at their best when made up 
simply. Braided motifs sparingly used 
are among the trimmings seen upon the 





































OF BLUE VELVETEEN WITH PIN TUCKS 































A BODICE FOR A SUIT OF CHEVIOT AND SILK 





newer velvet dresses. 
model, which is also the most simple of 
home dresses, is of black velvet, with 
short shoulder ornaments of wide silk 
braid. The waist has the seamless 
sleeve cut off at the elbow, where it is 
finished by a narrow cuff of tarnished 
gold gauze. 

Below this appears a flat, close sleeve 
of pale buff satin, with paler buff em- 
broidery around the edge, and a still 
lower sleeve (which really laps over the 
hand) is of cream lace. ‘The waist closes 
at the left side, leaving a deep V at the 
top, which is filled in partially with 
small gold-embroidered buff satin vest 
portions, which lap in an opposite direc- 
tion to the velvet waist below it. Above 
this is a lace yoke and collar. The skirt 
is a simple four-gored form, similar to 
that issued in pattern form by the Bazar 
last month. The four seams of the skirt 
occur at the sides of the front and of the 
back. 

The costume shown at the foot of the 
first column on this page is of royal-blue 
velveteen with pin-tuck trimming in tlie 
waist and over the hips, and rather stiff 
little bands of Venice lace to form the 
collar and cuffs. Rows of tiny velveteen 
buttons border the pin-tucked bands on 
the skirt, and trim the waist. Dresses of 
this sort serve for informal afternoons 
at home for women of all ages, but as a 
rule the black are better and more serv- 
iceable than those in color. 

Opposite this gown of velvet is another 
which would suit as well for a velvet 
model, but, in fact, it is made up in green 
and prunelle shot satin and other odd 
colorings as follows: The under-bodice is 
formed of a lower half of coral pink silk 
with an upper portion of prunelle. The 
upper portion is of green chiffon bound 
with green velvet and oddly trimmed with 
buttons. The centre point is also of green 
velvet. Amethyst and green, also bronze 
and green, are combined in similar ways 
in some of the richer home dresses. 


One charming 


and high-eut skirt, has appeared 
among strictly home-gown mod- 
els, which an amateur might 
develop with an ordinary street 
costume. ‘The lower portion of 
the dress in the new models 
rises to a high waist line, and 
over the upper waist’ portion 
(of the same colored net, but 
sleeved and high cut) is a ‘loose 
bolero of matching silk or vel- 
vet, which gives the effect of a 
one-piece dress. Such a top fin- 
ish would be as acceptable for a 
cloth two-piece costume, which, 
with the aid of a removable 
might then be 
serve several purposes. 
Striped materials in all 
weaves are being resorted to 
for the home gown, and many 
comparatively cheap cotton fabrics 
having hair-line stripes are being 
made up over dark or shot silks, and 
trimmed with thin silk or fine soutache, 
So, too, are the pencil-striped gauzes. 





bolero, made to 
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Original SIEGEL COOPER & C0., Chicago 
—_—_—___ + 


We Want 


Our 160-Page Catalog on e 
to Women’s apparel—also for 


and Babies—is NOW READY. 
Every woman who gets this Book 
cannot help Becoming a Customer 


“4 pertaining 
ys, Girls 








This DRESS ar ead 
WAIST or SKIRT $6.75 
Your Choice for $3.75 to HE she Our 


FREE DELIVERY trie: 


and 24-HOUR-SERVICE PLANS 


One-Piece Lingerie Dress for $8.75 (instead of $6.75), made of 
very sheer excellent quality Lingerie Cloth elaborated with in 
sertions of Valenciennes and Art Laces. Waist part is entirely 
Kimouo effect, front, yoke and Elbow Sleeves all in one com 
bination of Val and Art Laces. 
Yoke, sleeves and center front 
ornamented with narrow strip 
of fine tucking, cuffs to match 
as illustrated. Skirt is panel 
frout, flounce effect, with a 
center of continuated trim. 
ming of fine tucking outlined 
with lace combination, form 
ing graceful point at founce 
Flounce is trimmed with three 
rows of \4-inch tucks. Sides 
of skirt and top of flounce 
trimmed with insertions of 
laces and joined at the waist 
with a beautiful lace girdle 
match. Closes in the hack 
under fy. Conies in White, 
Sheil Pink or Sky Blue. Sizes 
32 to 44 Bust Measure, The 
skirts of these dresses come in 
about 40 inches front length 
with a inch baste hem, so 
that they can be easily length 
ened or shortened. A most 
charmiug model, which will be 
worn and admired by correct 






































asi 
Order by Nwnber AUB 21. 
Price delixpred free froma 
Chiesge te your home- 
Rxtraordinar) $ 75 
. 
_—- 


Bouble Value 















Same as 40 108 21 for Small 


Women and Misses. Comes 





» The Skirts of these dress- 
es come about 38 inches front 
length with a 8-inch baste 
hem, so that they can be east 
ly lengthene< ; or 
sh -_——_ 15 

arr Ay = 


4OnH21 x Price 







































This Chiffon Fell Waist for $3.75 
(iustead of $6.75) is one of the 
haudsomest aud most popular 
styles of the season, Made of 
fine .qualicg Chiffon over Japon 
ica Silk, in Kimono effect. Vis 


ible through the Chiffon is a 
wide, attractive band of fancy 
Persian silk, which ex- 


tends over shoulders to 
center of back. The high 
collar is of lace, extending 
into square yoke of satin. J 
Finished with a dainty] 
frill in front, ornamented 
with tiny buttons. 
sleeves finished 















































thing for dress or street 
wear, for it is jaunty, sty 
lish and becoming to any 
figure Colors Navy 

Navy, Gray over Gray, Black 
over Black, Green over Brown, 
Brown over Brown. Comes in 
sizes 82 to 44 bust measure. Or 





der by Number 6 UR, Price 
delivered {ree from 

Chieage te your f5) 
home—EKeal Double 

Value for ........ 


















Handsome New Model Dress 
Skirt fer @8.75 (instead of 
94.75), made of fine quality al! 
wool Panama or Mohair 5Sici 
jan. Panel front and back 
with inverted pleat in center 
back. Bottom of side has 
side-pleated flounce. Fron 
panel and top of founce em 
broidered with silk braid i 
serpentine scroll effect, orna 











mented with fancy covered 
uttons. Never before has a 

skict of this character been 

offered for such a low price. Comes in Black, Navy Blue or 

aere. Sizes 22 to BW waist measure, 37 to 44 length front 
or Panama Shirt order by Number #1 UM 28. 

for Mohair Sidstan Shirt Number V1 UB 24, 75 

wered free from (bienge to eed home tsa 
Hig Double Valuc for oa 
OUR GUARANTEE—— 

If you are not pleased (more than satisfied) with 
any article, return it at our expense and we will 
refund your money as cheerfully as we accept it. 





Address Dept. un for FREE 160-page Catalog. 
Your name and address on postal will bring by return 
mail, postage prepeid, this mderfyl Catalog, of , Paris, 


Loudon and New York Fashions at CHIC AGe PRICES, 
Write for Your FREE Copy Today to Dept. Ht B, 
ORIGINAL 
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TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


have every appearance of ay | all the riche 


ness and exquisite colorings, but give three 
times the wear at one third the cost. 
For these reasons Heatherbloom 
Petticoats are preferred by the great 
majority of well-dressed American 
women, including those who are con- 
sidered leaders in matters of style. 
No matter how plain or how elaborate 
a petticoat you may wish, yourdealer 
can give you just what you want in 
Heatherbloom. All fashionable 
shades, colors and fancies— price 
governed by details of workmanship 
alone—$2.00 and up. 


But remember—when buying a Heatherbloom Petti- 
coat, be sure that the woven SILK label—white letter- 
ing on black ground—as shown below, appears in the 
waistband. It is your only guarantee of the genuine. 





Facsimile of Label Every Petticoat Guaranteed 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York-Chicago 
Makers of the celebrated Hy degrade Fabrics 

















Dr.@Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 
—— for WOMEN 


C—O—M—F—O-R-T 
is the key-note of this world-renowned shoe. 
name “Dr. A. Reed” on a woman's boot is a 


synonym for Correct Style combined with Perfect Ease. 


The Lamb’s Wool 
: Cushion 

i which is “ Built- 
' In” the shoe, read- 
ii > ee 
' a 

j foot. There is no 
‘ wearisome break- 
' ing in, no tired 
feet, no nervous 
tension. 

Won't you in- 
vestigate ? Isn't it 
worth the little 
time it takes to 
write ? 

Write today for the name of our dealer in your 
town and “My Lady's Boots”-—a beautiful booklet 
in colors containing valuable style information, illus- 
trations of our latest models and 





Style 82 
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suggestions for the proper care of 
the feet. 
John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
a s 224 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
* f -In’ teers the Dr. d. Reed Cuoion Sole Shoe 
j Wool Cushion Sor Women. 
‘' 
My 
i 
{ eee y 
ia. i * * e 
as Corticelli Silk 
costs YOU no more than poor 
: silk, why don’t YOU use it? 
fe 
j 








HARPER’S BAZAR 





ples that importers and merchants 

are displaying (privately up to the 
present time) parasols are to play an un- 
usually conspicuous part® among dress 
accessories. One wonders a little, after 
seeing the counters full of “summer vel- 
vets” and “winter muslins,” whether 
we shall not soon see a similar reversal 
of the former order of things in the cases 
of parasols and muffs. 

It is even a bit incongruous to see par- 
asols in the windows and snow on the 
ground, to see chiffon muffs with an in- 
finitesimal bit of fur upon them, when 
the wind is roaring bleakly. But to bal- 
ance this contrariety, many of the. par- 
asols are wintry in fabric and dark in 
color, and, in addition, they pique the 
curiosity because they are queer in shape. 
Those shown so far vie with the shoes 
of the year in the employment of all 
sorts of incongruous materials. 

There ,are not only articles having a 
dark square of silk or lace set over a 
circular-shaped light silk regular top, 
but square four-ribbed shades, having a 
tassel of rich silk or of gold twist hang- 
ing from the end of each rib. ‘There are 
twenty-ribbed forms which have grace 
to recommend them, and numerous others 
having fourteen, twelve, and eight ribs, 
and a long-time approval by the conserv- 


|: we may judge by the advance exam- 


| ative to guarantee them, for genera- 


tions have used them, 

Shot silk, plain corded weaves, many 
sorts of satin, velvet—striped or figured 
—and an occasional all- velvet article 
will be carried by fashionable women, 
who, one merchant suggests, may yet be 
tempted to try a line of sable or ermine 
upon the edge of a parasol to be carried 
through the warmer months. 

The articles having bordered edges’ as 
a finish to a faintly sprigged light 
ground will be among the most conserv- 
ative of the fancy articles. lollowing 
some of the odd silk tapestry hats that 
have been worn throughout the winter, 
there are even parasols covered with 
tapestry brocade, or of dark silk having 
brocade tapestry motifs over it, the lat- 
ter outlined and the parasol edged with 
flat antique gold braid. 

The chief attention, however, is con- 
ecentrated upon the handle, which in 
every conceivable hook and ball, animal, 
bird, and flower shape, will be included 
in the first parasols to be publicly ex- 
hibited. Jewel set sticks, those having 
round enamel ball ends, stained wood 
earved to imitate more or less sketchily 
a flower, a cat, owl, or a raven’s head, 
and set with appropriate eyes, are among 
the first to be shown. 


Carriage - parasol handles are little 


treasure-houses, often vying with the 
reticules in the number of things they 
secrete. These, of course, are special 
luxuries, to be paid for accordingly. You 
may have a parasol handle with a lor- 
gnette folding into its side invisibly, or a 
small fan; and many of the sticks are 
so jointed, besides, that they may be 
folded into very small proportions. 





























GROUP OF PARASOL TOPS AND HANDLES 


One such, which was shown me, was 
so jointed that it might be folded and 
carried in a twelve-inch handbag, though 
the handle, -when opened, was thirty-odd 
inches long. 

Besides the ‘web- patterned veils with 
which the shops are fuller than ever, 
there are to be seen novel hat-trimming 
features. Those that imitate the long 
willow plume consist of heavy, full, soft 


fringe, plain or crinkled, mounted upon 
a flat and, of course, invisible wir. 
which is sufficiently substantial to ho! 
the make believe feathér in shape. 

Personally I do not look for popularit, 
for these trimmings, that’ is, among crit- 
ical women, though a few exclusive mili- 
iners are using them on costly hats. 
Already very cheap forms of similar in 
tations have been seen, which have vi)'- 
garized them. Still, one never knows hoy 
some clever hand may utilize and set 1 
vogue that which before seemed who!) 
impossible. 

Metallized flowers, such as have be) 
seen through the winter, are used plenii- 
fully upon many of the new models, |)it 
with novel touches. For example, 1 
outer petals may be of gold gauze or lace 
surrounding a heart of ribbon in pale 
pink, or blue or other of the Marie Av- 
toinette faded tones that are so ineoi- 
parably soft. The leaves of these flowers 
are nearly all frosted or metallized 
sufficiently to give touches of light wit\:- 
out the varnish finish which earlier aud 
coarser artificial leaves have had. 

Many of the first hats to appear are in 
gold and burnt stfaw of a very ligiit 
weight and fancy braid. Among them ire 
many in which a dark underbrim is «v- 
ranged in chip, which gives a_ rather 
blacker facing than any other summer 
braid would. 

Small hats, so-called only because of 
their almost brimless form, rise to wn- 
heard -of heights, and some are topped 
in addition by big mounds of malines 
or thin lace ribbon bows, or a tuft of 
ostrich tips. One such hat is edged with 
a triple ruching of ribbon stitched throuzh 
the centre and fringed at each edge. 

Another type of hat has a small, flat, 
moulded and dented brim, pointing up- 
ward in the front, and an enormously 
tall full top of silk. At the left side is 
a stiff velvet bow pointing upward. In 
the centre of the front, lying upon the 
brim, and also at the side, against tlie 
crown, is a close silk rose in “ tea-rose ” 
color. 

On some of the new hats shaded ribbon 
is used with more or less artistic results, 
and beaded net bands are seen upon oc- 
casional models, edging the Smal] brim 
or the tall turban. 

Many feathery spray effects are seen 
upon these tall hats, arrived at either 
by means of soft, full ostrich tips, imi- 
tation ospreys, of big full malines orna- 
ments. The hats themselves are worn 
in many odd ways. Some point back- 
ward, and look as if they must eventual!) 
slip off; others rise squarely from the 
top of the head or tip forward over the 
brows. 


























A BROWN STRAW HAT HAT WITH MOB CROWN OF LACE STRAW 


BLUE SATIN-STRAW HAT 


OF PURE WHITE STRAW 
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bly shod in the coming season must 

<pend a small fortune in shoes, She 
must not only have a dozen pairs, or so, 
for the street, with velvet uppers in one 
case and velvet vamps in the others, 
those of all silk or velvet for another, 
but she must also have matching or ar- 
tistically contrasting slippers for tea- 
sown as well as for the evening dress. 
These are necessary for the thousand and 
one changes of costume that the woman 
must make who eares to spend her life 
in following mere fashion. To be sure, 
that is a very idle way in which to spend 
a life, but, after all, it helps commerce, 
and that is by no means a small contri- 
bution to make to the general welfare of 
the race. 

All of these numerous shoes must be 
high-heeled. The majority are short and 
have many closely set buttons. Suéde, 
bronze leather (a little of this), fine 
glove kid, and satins, cloth, and corJded 
silks, to say nothing of tapestry silks 
and broecades, figured and spotted and 
striped velvets, are all made up in the 
fashionable shoe. - 

Upon the vamps of the house varie- 
ties vou will see all sorts of buckles and 
much gold lace, and some of the more 
conservative have seamless vamps of 
Italian tapestry brocade, with edges 
of tarnished gold lace. ‘There are cut- 
work slippers for the boudoir and Venice 
lace or gold or silver gauze ones for eve- 
ning wear. An occasional fancy shoe is 
strapped, and many more are announced 
for the summer, but for the present the 
slipper ceases at the top of the low vamp, 
in order to make visible some novelty in 
the form of hosiery. 

To go literally from one extreme to the 
other, the faney blouse or separate 
waist is a detail of dress which is of 
distinct importance as the winter wanes 
and the frocks which have served through- 
out it have lost their first freshness. 
Just now it is the garment which mo- 
mentarily, of all others, draws attention 
to certain novel fabrics that came in 
tentatively at the beginning of the winter, 
and have only just begun to come into 
their own. 

This is the ease with the beaded fabrics. 
Some of them, the nets, are actually 
coated with beads, dark, mixed, or iri- 
descent; others are sparsely sown, or, at 
least, they are open enough to show the 
Oriental patterns of the net beneath. 
The handsomest are those that repeat 
in dark beads the cashmere designs, but 
some (istinguished ones'are coated with 
porcelain beads, all of the most infini- 
tesimal character, be it understood. 
These white opaque beads give an effect 


Tw woman who would be fashiona- 


DETAILS 





of sculpture, especially when patterned 
over the net. 

The separate lace blouses, usually of 
black over white, and trimmed with the 
smallest of ribbon flowers, or those of 
gauze or silk, are among the loveliest of 
the late blouses seen for theatre or mati- 
née wear. They most often accompany 
a velvet. coat and skirt, in lieu of a vel- 
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SHOES, SLIPPERS, BUCKLES, AND BOWS 


vet waist, which never will slip comforta- 
bly into a sleeve, however soft the silk 
lining. 

One of the most pleasing dinner blouses 
of recent make is of black Chantilly lace, 
mounted over white chiffon, with touches 
of gold lace at the lower edges of the 
three-quarter sleeves and across the 
front. Tiny groups of silk ribbon flow- 
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ers ornament the high circular collar and 
the sleeve-bands. 

In jewelry, which is an important de- 
tail of dress at the present hour, every- 
thing runs to antique settings—that is, 
to the reproduction of them. Metal- 
fringed brooches and pendants, set in old- 
silver, with dull jewelled heads or pear- 
shaped drops, are having an increasing 
vogue, while gold, particularly that which 


is slightly finished, is for.the moment 
retired. 
There is little that is novel in neck- 


wear, though every dress collar strives 
to be an individual. Bib collars are per- 
haps the newest things at the present 
time. They are designed to be worn with 
a coat costume, and to fill in a coat \ 
in the front, while clasping the neck. 
Some have fancy jabots attached, others 
are composed of rich lace. 

In jabots every size may be seen, from 
those that are merely flat lace tabs to 
full-flounced articles that reach quite to 
the waist. Irish lace is still the favorite 
trimming for the heavier jabots; but 
those edged with Philippine embroidery 
are lighter, very dainty, and newer. 

The varieties of beltings which are now 
appearing are literally endless. They in- 
clude every sort of band from closely 
woven silk elastic, beaded or embroid- 
ered or plain, or silk and metal threads, 
to the stout non-yielding embossed belt- 
ings, and those in handsome leather. 
Flat two-inch patent -leather bands are 
worn with loosely belted morning jack- 
ets, some with engraved, others with 
plain, burnished buckles, 

There is no real vogue for colored pat- 
ent-leather belts at present, though they 
promise to be seen with small boys’ and 
girls’ summer costumes; but the fashion 
for Persian beltings in dark or light cash- 
mere designs and quaint antique buckles 
is on the increase. 

The newest woman’s handkerchief is 
the sheerest trifle, all white preferably, 
and with a tiny edge of Madeira embroid- 
ery, and one or two open-work corners. 

There are numerous other novelties, 
such as handkerchiefs having the narrow 
pale-toned border hemstitched on, or 
those with the severely plain hemmed 
edge and a plain initial in the corner. 
The pure white article is the sort pre- 
ferred by the smartest women however. 

Though the time for wearing them is 
still some months off, long and short em- 
broidered and plain silk gloves are al- 
ready on display. They come in all lengths, 
but in a limited range of colors. So far 
the majority are in white or black silk, 
but a few costly examples are given ex- 
tremely fine and delicately arranged em- 


broidered motifs up the sleeve portion. 





























A GROUP OF SIMPLE MORNING WAISTS WITH SEAMLESS SLEEVE SUITABLE FOR A YOUNG GIRL’S SCHOOL OR HOUSE WEAR 
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The Simplest Gown looks well ona Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What You 
Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most re- 
fined, intellectual women of America 
They have regained health and good 
figures and learned how to keep well 
Each has given me a few minutes a 
day in the privacy of her own room 
to following scientific, hygienic prin- 
ciples of health, prescribed to suit 
each individual’s needs 

No Drugs—No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor be- 
cause results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to common sense 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one 
with whom you come in contact is per- 
meated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better 
in body and mind for your very 
presence. : 

Be Attractive—wel!l groomed 


Improve Your Figure—in other 
words, be at your best. You wield a 
stronger influence for good, for educa 
tion, for wholesome right living, if 
you are attractive and well, graceful 
and well poised—upright in body as 
well asin mind—and you are happier 

I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and that 
she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what | 
have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say 
I have corrected more 


Chronic Ailments and built up and 
reduced more women during the past nine 
years than any ten physicians—the best 
physicians are my friends—their wives 
and daughters are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 


10 to 85 Ibs. I have rounded out and , 


Increased the Weight of as many 
more—all this by strengthening nerves, 
heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs 
so as to regulate the assimilation of food 

Won't you join us ?—we will make you 
and the world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women, Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure 
is just what you wish, you may be ab!e to help a dear friend 
—at least you will help me by your interest in this great 
movement of hea!th and figure through natural means. 

Sit down gnd write tome NOW. Don't wait— 
you may et it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and 
I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24-C, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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- McCall Fashions 








ate autheétitic. The tillions of women who follow 
therti até always dréssed in good taste ahd in good 


style. 


McCall Fashions are complete. Every desirable 
style in every conceivable kind of garment is always 
to be found in curtént McCall Fashion Periodieals. 
It is not necessary to look here and there or to hunt 
up a lot of fashion ptiblications. If it’s stylish: aiid ~ 
correct, McCall’s has it. Save time, wofrty, afd 
money by taking McCall Fashions for your guide. 
You will have at your disposal not a part but the 


whole range of desirable, stylish, aiid becoming de- 





signs—all the newest ideas of fashion creators evety- 


where. 


Best of all, any McCall design can be turned 
into a finished garment which looks like the pict- 
uré with altost equal facility by the amateur and 
professional dressmaker alike. This is made possible 
by the use of the celebrated 


Il Patterns 
Unedudled for Style, Fit, Sitiplicity aad Reliability | 

McCall Patteriis and McCall Fashion Publications ate 
for sale by some reliable dry goods store it iieatly evéty 
city and town in thé United States and Canada. Visit the 
McCall Fashion Departthent nearest you. Begin by sub- 
scribing for McCall’s Magazine, the leading fashion peti- 
odical—only 50c, for an entire yeat and atiy McCall Pattern 


you select given free with each subscription. Of any McCall 
dealer or direct from the publishers. 


The McCall Coimpany 


Makers of Fashions 























236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York 
CHICAGO 


TORONTO, CAN. 
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such a wonderful variety of cotton 

materials, designed for a class of 
wearers who, heretofore, have refused to 
consider cotton, that the first impression 
is that the woman of small means is 
teally going to be in clover when it 
comes to purchasing her spring and sum- 
mer gowns. 

Yet this is a mere snare and delusion 
in the majority of cases, and the most 
optimistic is likely to feel her courage 
oozing when fancy cottons are shown her 
at from seventy-five cents to three dollars 
a yard, or more, which is the price at 
which many of these cotton novelties 
are offered. In addition they must, of 
course, be made up over fine silk lin- 
ings, and they call for trimmings which 
formerly were only permissible for silks 
and satiiis. 

But there are other really economical 
and useful cotton fabrics to be had, and, 
as March is becoming more and more a 
period in whicli the summer wardrobe 
is planned, and even made tp, a few hints 
as to what these are, and what other 
fabrics the market offers that are with- 
in the reach of slim purses; thay be time- 
ly and serviceable just now. 

The first change from the wool miate- 
rials of winter is sure to be to something 
on the order of cloth; that i8, something 
decidedly opaque and having a cloth fin- 
ish. It thust be; in short, a something 
intermediary between tle close wool or 
worsted of the late winter and the sheer 
gauzes and thin linens, say, of June and 
July. As a rule, it must be a fabrie suit- 
able for the coat costume. 

Last year many cotton panamas were 
made up by manufacturers of ready-made 
garments; these gave such excellent sat- 
isfaction, especially in the linen and 
brown and buff shades, that they are sure 
to play an important part among inex- 
pensive fabries this year. They will be 
particularly serviceable fabrics for cos- 
tumes which, under other circumstances, 
might be made of linen or duck. 

They are much too advantageous, how- 
ever, to be ‘offered by the merchants at 
the first, and thescareful shopper may have 
to seek for them discriminatingly, and 
even persistently, just how; but later, say, 
in April and May, when shelves have 
been lightened of the novelties that are 
first displayed to lure the women who 
want the very newest, they are bound to 
reappear. These materials tailor well, 
and look best when given a strict tailor 
finish with self-covered buttons, even. 

Next to these panamas, the domestic 
silks are to be recommended for conserv- 
ative women. Many of them are so dis- 
tinctly economical that enough to make 
a full tailored costume (say, in benga- 
line, which cannot be too highly endorsed 
for street, wear just now) may be pur- 


oo spring season is opening with 














SIMPLE MODEL FOR A CHILD’s COAT OR FROCK 























A COSTUME OF COTTON PANAN A 


chased for from fifteen to twenty du |lars. 
So, too, may many similar weaves which 
have in them threads of cotton that pre- 
yent a too quick cutting, and which. too, 
fashion in these days distinctly approves. 

Among the spring fabrics whic! will 


probably appeal a little more witlely 
than any other one weave to tli cco 
nomical, is the cotton crépe, which i+ t 
be had in all the plain shades, and in 
numerous figured and bordered cilects. 


Some of these, in Chinese blue, ar: em- 
broidered in heavy white padded and 


motifs, rather loosely sketched — /ut 
most effective. They would mak: \p 
elegantly for indoor robes on the order ol 
the third shown on this page. Sov 0! 


the first dréssmakers are even intr«luc: 
ing the fldwered eré@pts as foun:ation 
dresses for chiffon draperies, ani the 
effect is particularly statuesque and con 
mendable, especially where the Egy) til 
figured crépes are selected. 

Blue erépé, emibroidered at home. would 
provide a dress whith, at the ot 
Side cost for iaterials, would 
amount to five dollars. In tle rich 
tobacco browns atid the soli gar 
hets and royal blues these «(pr 
with a thin silk lining for the coat. 
will this year be seen in street co 
times similar in outline ‘© th 
first model shown in this <roup. 
indeed, the dark tones these 
orépes take have everything “ 
recommend them to refine! ws 
They are now said to be so tirmly 
crinkled that the several makers of 
them guarantee that the crinkle 
cannot be wasted, worn, or ironed 
out. Some beautiful effects 
cream’ and ivory erépe are to 
seen enriched (and become ver 
costly when offered in the novelty 
shops alreddy made up) by “% 
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A PARTY DRESS OF FLOWERED LAWN 


lace, also by maeramé, and even metal 
gauze braids, and heavy embroidery in di- 
minished gardenia forms, or those of a 
five-petulled field flower. 

Almost any tailored model may be se- 
lected and a smart suit made of any of 
these cotton materials for a few dollars. 
Such a model as the second one shown here, 
for instance, copied in fawn-brown cotton 
panama. may have bindings of darker 
brown satin, and embroidered white silk 
collar and euffs on which a bit of gold- 
work appears, and frogs of brown silk cord. 
rhe same color scheme may be followed 
for blues and greens, using steel or silver 
in the embroidery. 

The heavier linens, too, come in inexpen- 
sive qualities that are well worth making 
up in these tailored suits. ‘The linen fades, 
often, before the summer 18 over, but as 
it dyes most satisfactorily, one may have a 
suit which is practically new another year. 

The cotton- warp shantungs are most 
serviceable, in both plain and solid colors 
and in the pretty stripes that are to he 
much used this spring and summer. Com- 
binations of striped and plain shantung 
will be good. 

But perhaps the newest uses to which 
the cotton crépes are put are the children’s 
coats, slip-over nightdresses, and bedroom 


foWns, One professional woman, who must 
consider her pennies as often as another, 
declares + 


that the white crépe undergar- 
ment has solved her laundry problem. 

Her nizhtdresses and other underwear 
‘re all in pure white plain or ribbon- 
‘triped crépe, with padded cotton em- 
broidery sparsely detining the slip - over 
necks and loose sleeves. Being loosely 
Woven, they may be quickly washed out 
‘t home, and require only a slight smooth- 
ing out by hand during the last half-hour 
of drying. 

Now aud later any clever woman- will 
find in the shops bargains in thin fabrics 


of the chiffon-finished sort that will re- 
Nwenate her old gowns. While silk and 
‘atin linings are not practical for the 


‘oman of limited purse and yet seem 
Necessary, an evening frock which has 
iia Soiled with the winter’s use or is a 
© out of fashion may serve the purpose 
te ne Over such a dress cotton chif- 
mei Marquisette may be used as a tunic 
gown may be entirely draped with it. 

* Raming evening gown may be made 
=f DP eeiie for instance, on the 
- the third model on page 81 of the 
Wary bazar. A last summer’s foulard 








or thin satin dress may be cut over into a 
plain princess foundation, pieced just 
below the hip-line, and easily contrived on 
the slim scant lines of the moment. Over 
this any pretty thin cotton or cotton-and- 
silk material may be made up, either as 
illustrated or for a high-neck afternoon 
gown. These cotton marquisettes and 


voiles are easily and effectively embroid-, 


ered with a crocheted silk chain. This has 
been described in these pages already. It 
consists of a chain-stitch in crochet made 
of a soft heavy silk or mercerized cotton 
embroidery thread. It is put on like braid- 
ing, but is so pliable that it is a very sim- 
ple process. Bits of contrasting color in 
worked dots or appliqued lozenges of silk 
or velvet may be added. 

The child’s frock pictured on the oppo- 
site page is one that will be effective in 
serge, linen, or cotton. It closes down the 
front with buttons, and is a form of gar- 
ment that may be used equally well for a 
coat or for a simple school or play frock. 
The back and front are drawn in a little 
under the broad belt, giving it somewhat 
a blouse effect. One of the good features 
that recommend such a model is the fact 
that the economical mother may cut oyer 
by it one of her own or of an older daugh- 
ter’s gowns to fit the small girl. ‘The 
seamed-on skirt portion makes this very 
practical. Jf preferred, the wide belt 
might be cut to lap over at the sides, the 
front portion buttoning on to the back. 

The party frock for a young girl may 
be made of lawn, silk mulle, or cotton 
chiffon. Silk bands would be used on such 
material, or bands of plain-colored silk 
mull. Soft louisine ribbons are used for 
such trimmings in many cases. ‘The 
tucked shoulder form is much used now, 
and will be used during the spring and 
summer, in all soft materials, especially 
for the lingerie and thin muslin gowns. 
From the top of the shoulder down the 
arm the tucks are only sewed a part of 
the way across the sleeve-form, giving ful- 
ness, and therefore comfort, under the arm. 

The underlaid band of contrasting ma- 
terial set in the seams, as shown in the 
dark blue cheyiot and silk suit on one 
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SUITABLE FOR BENGALINE OR COTTON CREPES 


page of this issue and the bodice for the 
same suit shown on another page, are 
interesting as a means of renovating an 
old dress of which the seams show wear. 
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PNEUMATIC 
SELF 


is your exact counter- 
part produced by inflat- 
ing a Pneumatic Dress 
Form inside of your lining. 





is valued first because 
it is the only inven- 
tion that will produce 
an exact dummy of 


the human figure. 








the 


your 


will stand for 


dressmaker in 
place while you fill 
more agreeable en- 


gagements. 








will stand. for you 
while you study your 
figure and make al- 
terations on last sea- 


son’s gown. 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


will stand for any member of the family by wearing their fitted 
lining. It can be transposed from the stout dummy to the slight 
dummy by substituting daughter’s lining for mother’s lining. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


when not in use may be deflated and packed in 
the box base (size 12 x 14x 4 inches). 

Every month we publish some very important 
information about dressmaking in a Fashion Book 
called “What to Wear and How to Make It.” 
Write at once for Fashion Book F-29. 





It is free to you. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY, 


557 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
(Near 46th Street) 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 
when purchased and odorless when worn. 
REMEMBER 

lhe reason for this, is that they are made froma 

tropical gum, and contain aésolutely no rubber. 

They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 

absolutely moisture proof and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 

Our “ Dress Shield Brieflet ” sent free. 














INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that = keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 
‘lo be worn over the diaper. Made of 
op Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


\ ap BIBS 


‘ are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of Pants. Prices 15 to 50c, 


At your dealer's 


The QMp Manufacturing CO., wiauctown, conn. 














PARISIAN coo: 
Goops 
give that natural and artistic effect to your 
We are the largest importers—sell- 
ct—saving you all dealers’ profits. The 
ng latest styles in guaranteed genuine 
an hair sent to you 


ON APPROVAL 


If not satisfactory—return at once. 
long, Genuine, lustrous, a Hair, aon 
stem Switches — 

Straight Mair atural Wavy Hair 
- fn. long $1.40 30 in. long $1.95 
i ‘ 








450 26in. * 

K mpress Braids as illustrated, 30 in. long, regular 
Cluster of 24 puffs as illustrated above....... . 
Wigs for Ladies and Men an $5.00 to $35.06 

Order Today, énclosthg long sample. Enclose with ter five cents 
to help pay cost of shipping on ves 
shows all the latest Parisian Fashions in Hair 

Free Book Dressing, and quotes lowest prices ; also con- 


tains valuable instructions on Self Beauty Culture. Write for it today. 


PARISIAN COMPANY, *°tiiccgostitinois 


STENCILLING 


TO UNCREASE OUR CIRCULATION 
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EMBROIDERY HINTS IN EVERY HOME 
THAT IS WHY 

We offer these 5 handsome STENCILS, the pretty Cat tail 

design EXTRA LAK 0x5 In. all ent, rendy for use on 

our SPECIAL STENCIL Board, 5 tubes of best Stencilling 

Oil Colers, 6 Thumb Tacks, 2 Broshes, and fall lustructive 











direction will hardly need these, as with 
our COMPLETE OUTFIT this work becomes +0 » 60 
very simple), all this for only c 
AND 

a handsome Embroidery 
Embroidery Hints °)7) je een 
every embroiderer should have our Spring edition as well as 
the woman who wishes to dress stylishly and economically. 








New York Embroidery House, Dept. H, P.O, Box 1728, N.Y.City 











, copies ‘of Hin ints to Expectant True Mother- 
pee also 68-page illustrated catalogue “tay 1 Ohiliven's 
My 330 Clothes, and coupon valued a: in goods 


coe Outfits of teady-to-waer Be jothes $5.75. 
jore delivered tree. beck a wd 
Mra. CHR. ‘y-ATSM A, 6 Atema Block, Newark, N.J. 


‘‘Home-Making ,theNew Profession’ 


Is a too-pp. ill. booklet—it*s ERER. Home study domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions, 
Am. Sehoo! of Home Keouomies, 609 W, 69th 8t,, Chieage, Il. 
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Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legip), 


written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
patterns see pattern advertisement. 


number of Harper’s Bazar are of a 

timely and particularly desirable 
character. They include a jacket costume 
for a. young 
woman; a smart, 
separate waist, 
suitable for wash 
eottons, silks, 
eloth, or thin 
flannel; a simple 
frock for a grow- 
ing girl; a small 
girl’s kindergar- 
ten or nursery 
apron, and an 
all-over sleeping 
garment for chil- 
dren of six years 
or under. 

The last is 
modelled after 
the hygienic hos- 
pital nightaress 
for infants 
which advanced 
physicians rec- 
ommend. It may 
be made of any 
desired fabric, 
from heavy un- 
bleached muslin, 
pure white long- 
cloth, to canton 
or wool flannel. 
The garment but- 
tons in the back 
BACK OF SPRING suIT Of the _ waist, 

where the. lower 
portion is banded, trousers fashion, into 
a belt, with side openings below the waist. 

The neck-band, which will be seen in 
the illustration, is merely ornamental, 
but, if desired, that may 
be converted into a slip- 
over opening, and the 
waist portion in the back 
may be made in a solid 
closed piece. The leg 
portions are amply long, 
allowing unlimited room 
for the sturdy child to 
kick at its own sweet 
will, without exposing 
the feet. 

Patterns~Nos. 227 and 
411 represent a smart 
spring - model costume 
suitable for mixed wor- 
steds, serges, cloths, ete. 
The jacket has--few 
seams, hangs in~ the 
prevailing slender lines, 
and has wide revers 
such as distinguish so 
many of the incoming 
jacket shapes. The fronts 


T= six patterns published with this 











Price, 


are cut away on 
each side, and 
the back slopes 
into a blunt 
point in the cen- 
tre. 

The skirt is a 
four-breadth gar- 
ment, plus orna- 
mental bands 
which panel the 
front gore, and 
perforated — side 
portions that in- 
dicate the posi- 
tion for the trim- 
ming bands. Of 
these there are 
seven, all of one 
width. Braid or 
silk or velvet 
may be used for 
them; or, what 
is better, tailored 
bands of. self- 
centa, material may be 








NEW SHIRTWAIST. No. 328. 


Sizes, small, mediam, and large. . 
15 cents. very simple, but pretty, 


used. The waist 
rises to just above 
the normal, and 
the garment 
measures two 
yards at the 
foot. Where 
narrower di- 
mensions are 
desired, the 
grading off 
should be 
done at each 
seam during the 
fitting of the gar- 
ment. 

Separate waist 
No, 328 is a new 
and particularly 
pleasing model for 
a garment to ac- 
company a_ two- 
piece costume like 
the one just men- 
tioned. It should 
be made of mate- 
rial matching the 
costume in color, 
though not neces- 
sarily of a fabric 
so heavy. Silk or 
voile,e medium- 
weight _shirtings, 
or linens, or thin 
cloths, are all good 
mediums for this 
pattern, which is 
extremely simple 
to make and most 
effective when fin- 
ished. The back ond t6yeam Price, 25 cents. 
of the waist corre- . 
sponds with the front, omitting only the 
centre band. 

The girl’s frock pat- 
tern No. 664 comprises a 
three-piece skirt, which 
is seamed and opened in 
the centre of the back; 
and a modified sailor 
waist, with seamless 
sleeve. It may be had in 
sizes for girls of from 
eight to sixteen years. It 
will prove as desirable a 
model for summer recre- 
ation gowns in_ linen, 
duck, or cotton cloths, as 
for serges or other spring 
fabrics. 1t may be varied 
endlessly by combinations 
of two materials or by 
band or embroidery trim- 
ming. 

Few articles count for 
more in the child’s ward- 
robe than does the prac- 
tical play apron.  Pat- 
tern No. 663 represents a 











GIRL’S SIMPLE FROCK. 


garment, having full 
skirt and a deep round yoke which 
slightly caps the shoulders into which 
the tops of the sleeves are fitted. 

It is designed for wash materials, such 
as ginghams, madras, and other colored 
weaves; but it would serve as well as a 
pattern for an overdress of embroidery; 
or the skirt may be lengthened, also the 
sleeves, dnd the pattern be developed 
into one for the low-necked summer dress, 
to be worn without a guimpe, as a cool 
morning play dress. 

For practical summer playing hours a 
material having a sateen surface will be 
best, and preferably something in earth 
color, in dark blue or green. Materials 
as substantial as derim and ticking may 
be turned to good account for beach aprons 
or those that a child may romp in in the 
fields or in the garden. 

To return to the spring suit, for a mo- 
ment, and the desirable trimmings for 
it. The new four or five inch silk braid 
would be admirable for it, and in line 
with the trimmings which the most ex- 
clusive tailors are putting upon spring 


~~ 


No. 664. Sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14, — 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting « specia 


eloth and velvet gowns. Their ewes 
use of this braid is to seam two, thive, o, 
even four widths of it together, stitching 
them by machine along the extrem: edge, 





NEW SPRING SUIT. 
COAT No. 227. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
SKIRT No. 411. 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, and 28 inches waist measure. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


which gives the appearance of a very wile 
braid corded at intervals throughout %s 
width. Upon the foot of the narrow dress 
skirts of the present they are placed 
(with the merest ease in handling, and 
not in any case by actual gathering). ” 
as to hang loosely from the clot! under 
portion. I have seen one such costume 
with a skirt band of three widths of braid. 
while the short coat above was siven 4 
single lower band, and a double width 
the braid formed the revers. 

The jacket pattern No. 227 is a prc 
tical one by which to recut a last years 
autumn or spring garment. All 
those were longer than the new cots 
and many were 
fuller; but the 
same general lines 
prevail in the 
spring models that 
were worn a year 
ago. 

The chief modi- 
fications required 
would be in shap- 
ing the collar, and 
adding the wide 
revers. The latter, 
often softly made, u 
so that they even 
ripple a little, are 
among the novel 
touches of the sea- 
son. Many such | 
revers. are of wide 
pepeil-striped black 
and white silk or 
velvet -set upon BABY’S NIGHT SUT 
otherwise perfectly nyo 665, Sizes. |. 24 
plain costumes. 6 years. Price, 15 
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; a> HERE are numerous 
iy A : ry uses to which old em- 
} broideries may be put 
outside the realm of 
/, dress. In fact, as ap- 


aN Z,\4 plied to the home any 
WAG a4 number of ideas may 
tg esd )be originated by the 





RASA woman who 


it <iiaaiiie her individuality in her 
surroundings.” And which of us does not? 


























THE TRAY MADE OF EMBROIDERY 


Hitherto the fortunate possessor of a 
mandarin coat or skirt, not satisfied to 
banish her treasures from sight, has 
utilized them to advantage as piano and 
mantel draperies. Extra strips and 
squares were not considered usable in the 
realm of household decoration, but that 
was beeause we did not know. 


Now, the woman who seeks to give a 
distinetive atmosphere to her music- 


room or drawing-room, or who contem- 
plates furnishing a Japanese, Chinese, or 
other Oriental den, can introduce many 
charming touches that will help to carry 
out her decorative scheme. 

Just one thing must be borne in mind 
if you are fitting up a den. Under no 
circumstances deviate from the original 
plan, and attempt to blend Chinese and 
Japanese embroideries. You may not con- 
sider it an indiscretion to mix Oriental 
furnishings, if they harmonize, but some 
one acquainted with the art of both 
countries might consider your taste 

















A LAMP SHADE MADE OF FANS 


execrable, even though too well-bred to ex- 
press such an opinion. 

While travelling in Japan a few years 
ago, the writer was invited to spend one 
glorious day, in cherry-blossom time, in 
the home of an old Kyoto family. One 
sliding panel after another was rolled 
aside, and room after room thrown hos- 
pitably open for inspection. Lacquer 
cabinets full of cloisonne, Satsuma, and 
rare ancestral treasures were generously 
exhibited without the slightest evidence 
of pride, 





delights 


,any event, 


EMBROIDERY IN THE HOME 


BY LOUISE E. DEW 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Finally the host 


The tea-cozy, too, 





pushed aside another 
panel, and _ proud- 
ly displayed an 

American den,” fit- 
ted up in such bad 
taste that the guest 
could truthfully say 
it was -“ remark- 
able,” when an in- 
terrogation was put 





to her. 
Yet it is quite 
probable that the 





is an indispensable 
accessory which may 
be fashioned in any 
desired shape. Two 
mandarin squares, 
rounded at the cor- 
padded and 
lined with silk, will 
make an extra-large 
cozy. One square 
sometimes makes 
both sides where the 


ners, 














design is a_ floral 





figured velvet carpet 


in its sprawling 
floral design, the 
wall-paper that loudly proclaimed its 
presence, the onyx table, colored lamp, 


and other American atrocities, did not of- 
fend the visitor any more than some of 
our attempts to ape the Japanese offend 
their esthetic eyes. ‘lherefore we should 
profit by such experiences and be con- 
sistent. 

Nearly all shops which handle Oriental 
goods make a_ specialty of beautiful 
printed fabrics, both cotton and silk, de- 
signed especially for wall-hangings, couch- 


coverings, sofa pillows, and drapery ef- 
fects. With such a background one has 


the groundwork for a successful den. In 

















AN ORIENTAL TEA COZY 


whether for a special room or 
otherwise, many handsome and useful ac- 
cessories may be fashioned of old em- 
broideries. 

The trays shown are examples of this 
new treatment. A mandarin square or 
section from an old coat or skirt is care- 
fully glued on firm unbleached muslin, 
which in turn is glued to the backing of a 
frame. The glass is then applied, and the 
“pieture tray” is framed appropriately 
in ebony or dark wood, with wor 
without brass handles. Sometimes the 
handles are carved in the wooden frame. 
These trays are especially useful for an 
afternoon-tea service. 

Another treatment is to take a single 
strip of embroidery, using the full length, 
and frame the same as described in the 
foregoing. Such a tray is especially ap- 
propriate for serving lemonade or other 


some 


refreshing beverages. Card-trav; made 
of odd bits of embroidery and set in 
dainty rosewood frames, in squares, tri- 


angles, or oblongs, are charming drawing- 
room accessories, or for use in a Japanese 
or Chinese den. 





























TO HOLD A LAMP 


A TRAY FRAME WITH BRASS HANDLES 


one, but if a stork, 
crane, or other bird 
design is chosen two 
pieces are required, otherwise his birdship 
is mutilated in cutting. More modern bits 
of embroideries also may be used for tea- 
cozies. 

It is always a problem what to select 
for a mat or centrepiece for the bare 
mahogany table. Nothing could be hand- 
somer than a round tray or plaque such 
as is pictured. This centrepiece is mount- 
ed in the same way as the trays, backed 
with heavy matting, the glass applied, 
and then framed with a narrow ebony band. 

For a vase of flowers, an epergne, or 
any floral receptacle, what could be more 
appropriate, especially for tne Chinese 
flower-holders with their tripods and vari- 
ous devices for holding a single blossom? 
Such a one seen recently was used on a 
bare dining-room table in lieu of a centre- 
piece. On it was set a bronze vase with 


two or three sprays of cherry blossoms, 
standing upright—artificial, but charm- 
ingly realistic. 


Now that the glass writing-desk top is 
so much in use, this method of mounting 
embroideries suggests an artistic backing 
for the glass. 

Desk or table bookracks for 
favorite volumes or for the newest books 
are subject to embroidery treatment. The 
one pictured shows a mahogany rack with 
in a sprawling 


one’s 


one strip of embroidery 
floral design glued tightly around it. A 
plain wooden rack may be easily treated 
in the same manner. Or the ordinary 
metal bookrack ends, which sell for the 
smal] sum of ten cents, may be covered 
Chinese embroidery or odd bits of 
or silk tapestries. 


with 
brocades 























A BLOTTING-PAD AND A BOOKRACK 
Electrie-light, candle, or lamp shades 
are charming accessories for the den or 
music-room, if made of Chinese or Japa- 
nese silk-embroidered fans. If artistic ones 
are chosen in a delicate shade of trans- 
parency, the light will be beautifully 
softened, and a only such 


room where 



















| Howto Wash 


Wash your face with care and take 
plenty of time to do it. The cause of 
three-fourths of the 
seen is in hasty, careless washing and 
foer soap. The regula: Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and co/d water 
will keep your skin active 
give you a complexion to be envied. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their frst cake 


bad complexions 


use of 


and clear, 


For 4c we will send g somele cake (tria 
s bury's. 4 + samples of 
u sodbeery’ s Fe actal Soap w 
ctal Cream and W eiburs s Facial Powder. 
Write today. The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Dept. B, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 








For sale by 
dealers everywhere 





25c a cake 











MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 






Mennen’s .. Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 









Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





NU RSE 


By the Most rower Home- Study Method 


Two Successful Chautauqua Nurses 


Mrs. Jane B. Marshall, Beverly, Mass. 

Mrs. Anna B. C, Potter, Montreal, Can 
We have trained thousands of beginners and practical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn $10% S25 a week. 
Send for our 10th 68-page Y ear Book explaining meth« 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses 


() _—s The Chautauqua School of Nursing (1) 


280 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


700 FANCY WORK DESIGNS 


mM The very choicest of all the choice designs 
that have appeared in The Bedera rieciiia 
(the national fancy work magazine) in 
years, are to be found in this 10o-page cata 
(ges just issued. All kinds embroidery 
14 pages stencil designs, instructions 
materials, etc. Copy sent to any ad 
dress - to cents, this amount to be refund 
ed on first order for patterns or materials 
Send for i it immediately; first edition al 
most exhausted, Address 
Priscilla Needlework Co. 
5,10) Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





























shades are used will be transformed into NEMAY cree WAITS 


an Oriental 
with a 
stiletto holes punched at the sides. 

It will be easily that not 
Oriental, but other embroideries, as well 
as handsome silk tapestries in floral de- 
signs, may have the same treatment. 
Often there are scraps left from curtains, 
sofa pillows, and various furnishings that 


can be used for this purpose. 


fairyland. To 
ribbon or cord laced 


make, join 
through 


seen only 


will save you one-half the st or, cheaper 
than ready-made wacsts We ‘0 ’ ‘i atting fu abe all mater 

sll you do is the sewing. Write today for cat ks mgue, free samples 
measurement blanks, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
Agents whocan furnish Al reference wanted for unoccupied territory 


ST. LAWRENCE MILLS, 


Dept. I Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


SILKS : AGENTS WANTED 


to om = sad Silks cut any ay direct from 
jours Exceptional qualit yuaranteed 


Direct Free * service. Send to-day for free s An sles and full 
pert arse 
The Mill awburn sik Milt, 87 Clark St., Ahern, 5. ¥, 
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—Fischer— 


Player 
Pianos 


(Two Pianos in One) 


GA SOLACE id soe WHO 
ARE NOT PIANIS 


q A DELIGHT TO pee WHO 
ARE, AND A SOURCE OF EDU- 
CATION TO BOTH 


An experience of seventy years 
in honest piano building has taught 
us the secret of making instruments 
which retain their lovely tone and 
splendid quality even after years 
of constant use. 


In owning a Fischer Player Piano 
you have not only the endless 
pleasure of playing the world's best 
music yourself, but the satisfaction 
as well of possessing a piano which 
will delight the soul of your most 
discriminating pianist friends. 


We will SELL DIRECT FROM THE 
FACTORY where we are not represented. 


Our catalogue will interest you. Send 
for it today. 


J. & C. Fischer 


421 West 28th St.. New York City 
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From seuedts 4 Quiet fe ur — one of 1,000 
subjects in Th 


Capley Prints 


You know their general fame, but what 
you do not perhaps realize is that we 
will send you a selection on approval 
—through the art stores if you wish, or 
direct if the art stores are not convenient 
for you. In quality ‘‘ they are all that 
an artist could ask,” says Elihu Vedder. 
50 cents to $20.00. They make the 


BEST OF GIFTS 


lilustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practi- 
cally a handbook’ of American art), 
sent for 25 cents (stamps). This cost 
deducted froma purchase of the Prints. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
amily Portraits done on private order, from 
ay uerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, ivory, etc. 


CURTIS & CAMERON 8t,récictou BOSTON 











ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


FAVORS 





Trish Colleen 


Kelly Figure (Irish Gentleman), 20c. 
Figure, 20c. 
Miniature Irish Jaunpting Cart =~ Donkey, 1sc. 
Irish High Hat (box) with Pipe, 1 
Green oo Snakes, Potatoes, Geese Silk Heart, Green 
Silk H arp. Frogs, Green Suit-Case, roc eac’ 
ri 


Pipe with Irish Plag Fan, Wood Hods, Green Folding 
Hats, Clay Pipe with green bow,’ Cotton Frogs, 
Shillelagh on pin, sc each. 

Silk Shamrocks, 20c doz. 

Silk Irish Flags, mounted, sc, roc, 25c each. 

Silk Irish Pin Flags, sc. 

St. Patrick Buttons, goc doz 

Crepe Paper (flat) Irish Hat, "with favor, sc. 

Irish Flapjacks, 15§c each. 

Irish Rose Cases, Ice Cream size, 
Nut size, goc doz. 

Irish Snapping Mottoes, soc box. 

Irish Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, £3.50. 

St. Patrick Crepe Paper Napkins, 40c package. 

Tally Cards, 2sc doz. 

Dinner Cards, 4oc doz. 

Silk Irish Ribbon, 25c piece of ro yards. 

Irish Baby Ribbon, soc spool of so yards. 


We positively do not pay mall eharges. 


We have iust issued a new 200-page illustrated catalog 
embracing thousands of Favors for every conceivable 
occasion — Parties, dinners, dances, weddings, etc. A 
most unique and interesting book. The only cate log in 
the world devoted exclusively to Favors. Free on 
Request. 


$1.80 doz.; Salted 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7,812 Broadway, New York 





nd irs for all makes” les at 
* es. Te unatdl 
catalogues and offer. 11 Ss caaie te Doral 


MEAD CYCLE co. ‘Dept. F '-241, CHICAGO 

















HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


EVENING GAMES 


BY KATHARINE NEWBOLD BIRDSALL 





HE best way to play 
any kind of a game is 
‘\ to play it with all 

pA your heart. Even if 
iB you don’t “ feel just 
Ag) like it” at ‘the mo- 

7 ment, a little bit of 
“ pretending ” that you 
do want to play will 
often fool yourself, and you will find that 
it is just as easy’to fool yourself as it is 
to fool others! 

Get the grown-ups to help you play 
these games; they are doubtless clever 
enough. I believe there is no person liv- 
ing who would not laugh at “ Uncle 
Peter” if once interested in the game. 
Why, I even saw a grandmother become 
nearly hysterical with laughter over 
Uncle Peter’s strange doings. 







UNCLE PETER 
“Uncle Peter ” is a nonsense game, and 
one which will drive even cross and 
crabbed people into spasms of laughter. 
It is played with cards—not the ordina- 
ry playing cards, but with thdse of your 
own manufacture. It is really much of 
the fun of the game to prepare the cards 
for it. There should be sixty-four cards. 
Collect enough old visiting-cards of one 
size, or make some from heavy paper. 
One side of the card should be left blank 
(in using visiting-cards the name side 
may be considered the blank side.) Any 
number may play, from three up; deal 
all the cards to the players. 


they are to draw a picture or write the 
name of an article, such as umbrella, 
beefsteak, boot, cat, frying-pan, auto- 
mobile, banana, flower-pot, snow-shovel, 
white elephant,” snuff, baby, ete., and t 
names of advertised foods and medicines, 
soaps and perfumes. If the player can- 
not draw a very plain picture that every- 
one can recognize, it is better to have 
the name of the article written, so that 
no mistake shall be made. 

After each player has prepared his 
cards, they are shuffled together and dealt 
again, face downward. Then the leader, 
who must be a good reader, reads the fol- 
lowing story aloud, pausing a second at 
each blank space for each player to in- 
sert in turn the name of the article on 
his eard. Each player should look at his 
top card just before his turn comes, and 
be prepared with the proper word, so 
there shall be no delay in fitting it in. 
Oceasionally it will be necessary to use 
the plural form of the word on the card, 
or to insert a, an, or the before it. 

A game may be prepared by a young 
artist, entirely in pictures, instead of hav- 
ing the players make the cards. 


UNCLE .PETER’S EXCURSION 

My Uncle Peter, as you all know, is a 
most particular old man, who gets up at 
the same time each day, eats, dresses, 
reads, and goes to bed by the clock; and 
he always carries a clean handkerchief in 
each of his seventeen pockets. When he 
announced his intention of going on an 
excursion we could not haye been more 
surprised if he had offered to stand on his 
head in the flower-bed. So, to help Uncle 
Peter have a good time, we all resolved 
to do what we could. Molly, who was a 
prime cook, made some and tied it 
up in a neat package with a and 
a Unele Peter was delighted. “I 
usually take for lunch,” he said, 
“but this is so much more delicate.” He 
put the package in one of his seventeen 
pockets, taking out one handkerchief to 
make room and putting it, with a 
in his bureau drawer for- future use. 
“Now, Uncle Peter,” said Aunt Ellen, 
“remember how easily you take cold, and 
be very careful. I haye knit you a 
to put around your neck.” Uncle Peter 
kissed her politely, saying, “ I’ve always 
worn a before, my dear, but the 
other is much more distinguished, I’m 
sure.” 

Then he put on his goloshes, and with 
in his hand, started off. Andrew 
ran after him with a ————, which he 


























thing that will stop my sneezing. 


Then tell . 
| them that on the blank side of each card 


thought the old man would need to keep 
him from sneezing too much; and [, hav- 
ing been invited to accompany him, helped 
him carefully on the train and carried his 
: The old man had not set foot 
in a car for twenty-five years. “TI be- 
lieye,” he said, when he was seated, “! 
have forgotten my It is the only 
I left 
it in the tail pocket of my other coat. 
What shall I dot” “ Never mind, Uncle 
Peter,” said I, “we can get some 
at the next station, which is even better.” 

Unele Peter had to be content, and for 
the rest of the trip he sat chewing a 
Suddenly the train stopped with 
a jerk, which sent Uncle Peter eprawling 
across the aisle into a handsome 
I picked him up carefully, and as soon 
as he regained his breath made him take 




















a to revive him. He was soon all 
right, and when the candy-boy came 
through the car Uncle Peter bought 





and to piece out his lunch. 
But alas for good intentions! Uncle 


Peter had unfortunately sat on the pack- 





age of lunch till it looked like a 
“Tt will taste just as good,” I said cheer- 
fully, as we descended from the train at 
the city station. “Let’s ride up to the 
z00,” suggested Uncle. So we climbed in 








a roomy with several dusty-look- 
ing , and soon were on our way. 


Uncle Peter had mislaid his purse in one 
of his pockets, so paid the fare with a 

One of the women hed a little 
in her lap, in which Unele Peter 
became interested. “I hope you give it 
a bath every day?” he asked. On being 
answered in the affirmative Uncle Peter 
put his hand in one of the seyenteen 
pockets, pniled out a and gravely 
presented it to the woman. “A reward 
of virtue, madam,” he said. “ May you 
never lack for ” “Thank you, 
sir,” responded the woman. “T shall use 
it to polish my and always re- 
membet you wheneyer | see a 
Uncle Peter was much complimented, and 
smiled benignly. He took off his 
and ‘made a courtly bow. “ Madam,” he 
continued, “it has always been my am- 
bition to meet a and in you I have 
found my ideal.” 

We were soon at the zoo, and Uncle 
Peter was charmed. In the first cage, well 
protected by iron bars, was a_ fierce 
and a . “Don’t they 
fight?” asked Uncle Peter of the attend- 
ant, who, in hand, stood ready to 
quell any disturbance. “ Yes,” said the 
man, “unless we fill them up regularly 
three times a day with and . 
Then they are as quiet as -” Uncle 
Peter petted the in the next cage 
and fed him some which he car- 
ried in a paper bag. At this a great out- 
ery arose, and a policeman grabbed Uncle 
Peter by the ear. “'That’s against the 
rules,” he said. “A man once gave some 
to a in the zoo, and it 
killed him. Be careful or you will be 
arrested.” Now Uncle Peter is not afraid 
of anything, not even of a , but 1 
did not want him locked up, so I suggest- 
ed that he eat all his , so there 
would be no temptation to give it away. He 
sat down under a and spreading 
a over his new vest to protect it, 
began to munch his “ Delicious!” 
declared Uncle Peter, at each taste. Uncle 
Peter could not finish the generous lunch, 
so, picking up an enyelope, he put what 
was left in it, and stowed it in one of 
his seventeen .pockets. No sooner had he 
done this than the impolite policeman 
again made his appearance. “ You have 
stolen a . sir,” he said, “and I 
must arrest you and lock you up. You 
have taken an envelope which contained a 
— belonging to that over 
there.” Trying to protect Uncle Peter, 
I said, “It is a mistake, Mr. Officer. 
Uncle Peter would not steal a ; he 
is as harmless as a .” “ Well, you 
would better get away from here,” said 
the officer, “or I shall have to arrest 
you.” 

So T hustled Uncle Peter on to a 
and we went quickly toward home, thank- 






















































































-each of the girls and a 


ing our stars that all impolite policeme: 
are not fierce. “My dear nephew,” sai: 
Uncle Peter, “I am a thousand time, 
obliged to you for your trouble; here. 
handing me a , “is an appreci: 
tion of your kindness.” The generou, 
gentleman on his return to our home al- 
presented Aunt Molly with a 
token of his love; and gave a 
to the boy 
“TI have had a beautiful day,” he sai: 
“and I shall never forget the remarkal 
and wonderful I have seen.” 
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TRAVEL 

This is a game of fun, as well as gov! 
exercise for the memory. The playe1 
five or more, sit in a large circle. \ 
handkerchief is rolled up to serve as 
ball. The one who begins says rapidl, 
“I trayelled to Virginia and saw 
one-two-three—one-two-three—what did | 
see?” As she says tle word “saw” s| 
throws the ball to another player. Tv 
one player who is hit by the ball must 
reply before the questioner finishes “ wh: ! 
did I see?” by telling something that sie 
knows can be seen in Virginia, somethiny 
pertaining especially to that State or se. 
tion of the country. Perhaps she mi\ 
think first of Blue Ridge Mountains; x 
haps of sweet-potatoes; perhaps of « 
pickaninny. All those answers would | 
right. But if she said “ White Mou 
tains,” that would be wrong, and sii 
must pay a forfeit. If her answer is 
right, it is her turn to throw the ball ani 
to say quickly: “I travelled to Londen 
and saw” (throw the ball now)—* on 
two-three — one-two-three— what did i 
see?” And the player hit may rep) 
Thames River, Westminster ~ Abbey, «1 
fog. But if she should say the Rive 
Seine, she owes. a forfeit, fot of cour-~« 
the Seine is in France. 


DOUBLE QUICK 

In Double Quick. the leader has a cane: 
the players (at least five in number) -it 
in a row. The leader explains that this :~ 
a counting game. Each player is nun- 
bered—one, two, three, four, five (and »» 
on)—if the leader counts forward |) 
pointing his cane from one player to an 
other. If he points backward (from five 
toward one) the players are pig, wiz, 
sneeze, wheeze, if you please—pig (num 
ber. fiye), wig (number four), snee/« 
(number three), wheeze (number two). 
if you please (number one). 

Suppose the leader points to the first 
player. He promptly answers, “ One 
then to the fifth player, who answer-. 
“ Five.” Now, unless the leader begi'- 
his numbers again (as there are but fiv« 
players), he must count backward. Su) 
pose he points at number three. She '- 
all ready to shout “‘Ihree,” her prop: 
number, but as the leader has count: 
backward, she must say ~ Sneeze” | 
stead. If she fails to reply correctly »!« 
leayes her seat and goes to number © 
and eyery one moves up a seat, tlii- 
changing every one’s number as well «- 
the backward words. ‘I'he leader tries ‘” 
make the others, miss, so he can rem!) 
leader. If the players are too smart | 
him in three minutes, he takes seat nu! 
ber five, number one takes his place, a'! 
every one moyes up. 


“ SKIP-STUMP ” 

The name of this game comes from « 
boy who “stumped” his companion ‘» 
say the alphabet through quickly wi! 
out mentioning the vowels. “ Bet yl 
can’t say the consonants in order quickly.” 
he said. 

It is something like the old game «! 
“ Buzz” in which the players counted |! 
turn, but when the number 7 was reach. 
or any figure in which the number 7 *) 
peared, or any multiple of 7, the play 
said “ Buzz” instead. ° 

In “Skip-stump,” the first player | 
gins the alphabet by saying “ Sk!) 
stump” (A being the first letter an’ * 
vowel). The second player follows quick 
ly with B; third, C: fourth, D: fif!!. 
“Skip-stump ” (FE); Sixth, F—and se 0". 

. 
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Put Quality 
In Your Dessert 


NFERIOR vanilla is dear at any 
price. It leaves a tang that hurts the 
flavor of any dessert you prepare. 


If it were possible for us to improve the 
quality of 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


in any way, we would certainly do so. But we have 
always used the choicest Mexican vanilla beans and 
the purest alcohol that skill and money can produce. 
The rest depends upon proper blending. This is 
really an art with us. Tie proof is gem 

=» best evidenced by the fact 
that a ——n 
everywhere give preference 
to Burnett's Vanilla. 


Write for Our Free 
Book of Recipes 


It contains 36 pages of val- 
uable recipes and helpful 
kitchen hints. Mention your 
grocer’s name. 










Eastern 
Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Western 
Package 


36 India Street, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
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Dates Are a Food 
and a Candy in One 
They should 

promedar,, be eaten often, 
for they are 

very delicious 

Golden Dates and very nour- 

ishing. How- 
ever, if you want the very best in the world, 
you will be careful to ask for Dromedary 
Golden Dates. f 

Direct from the garden spot of Asia, they 
are wrapped most carefully in oiled paper and 
packed in cardboard cartons. 

They are sweet and moist, large and lus- 
cious, and clean. Sold by grocers and fruiterers. 
Send 10c. to us for special 
sample carton. a 
Write for Free Cook-Book As 
Gives re <A 
rec $ 0 eli- Lin 

ous dishes; 
with lates, fen, Y, 
currants, etc, 










A wonderful, new, 
Healthful, all-the- 
year-round Drink. 


mann 
hom 


x 


Physicians prescribe it in 
throat, stomach, and intes- 
tinal troubles. A refresh- 
ing drink during fever 
convalescence. 


At Druggists, Grocers and Soda 
Fountains. Write for Booklet. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Products Co., Ltd., 

i He Street, San Randies, #04. 
Chairs & Tricycles 

\y 2 For invalids and Cripples 


al 405 Cedar St., Elyria, O- 


by 














CAKE-MAKING 


BY JANE CALHOUN 














URING all seasons of 
the year when festiv- 
ities are afoot there is 
a demand for some- 
thing in the way of 
eake, delicious and 
elaborate. Novelties 
are always in demand 
at such times. While 
the average housekeeper may be skilled in 
the science of every-day cake-making, few 
have acquired the art of mak- 








oven temperature for the best results. If 
there is a thermometer on the oven door, 
this will not prove so difficult, provided 
the fire is clear and steady and prop- 
erly replenished at the start, that there 
may be no interruptions during the bak- 
ing. In baking most cakes the time is 
divided into fourths; during the first 
fourth the cake mixture begins to rise, 
with a moderate heat coming from the 


bottom; in the second, it commences to 





ing those delicate cakes one 
likes to serve at special enter- 
tainments, or of adding. the 
finishing touches so necessary 
in making a really good cake 
beautiful. Confectioners 
are often paid a small fortune 
for getting up what invariably 
carries the mark of shop 
make. 

To make cake delicious to 
taste—light, fine-grained, and 
delicate of crust—gocd sweet 
butter, strictly fresh eggs, the 
finest of granulated or pow- 
dered sugar, and the best of 














pastry flours are absolutely 
necessary. ‘The operator, too, 
should be quick, accurate, and 
dainty in her work. As a rule the slow- 
motioned, careless, and untidy worker 
does not succeed in making anything more 
than a very ordinary cake. 

Before beginning a cake one should have 
all materials and utensils needed in readi- 
ness, the baking-pans daintily brushed 
with a little clarified butter or olive-oil, 
and dusted lightly with sifted flour; this 
will insure a smooth surface when the 
cake is inverted for the icing and deco- 
rating. 

If you prefer to use soda and-creatn of 
tartar instead of baking-powder, be sure 
to use one small teaspoontul of soda and 
two level teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
in all receipts that call for two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. Do not measure 
the flour directly from the bin, but sift 
it first, then lightly fill your measuring- 
cup with the scoop or spoon, add the soda 
or baking-powder, and sift again. 

In combining the ingredients for butter 
cakes, first cream the butter and sugar. to- 
gether. If the butter is too hard to work 
easily, warm the mixing-bowl slightly be- 
fore putting in the butter, or, after the 
sugar has been sifted and measured, set 
it in the oven for a few minutes, until 
well heated, then add to the butter, and 
it will cream more readily. Always use 
a perforated wooden spoon for creaming 
butter and beating the dough. Milk and 




















A DECORATED CAKE 


flour may be added at one time, or a little 
at a time, as you prefer. When more than 
one egg is used, beat whites and yolks sep- 
arately, adding the yolks to the creamed 
butter and sugar. For a very fine-grained 
cake the dough should be beaten at least 
fifteen minutes. When adding the beaten 
whites of eggs always fold them in after 
the final beating, lifting the dough light- 
ly and quickly over them, instead of beat- 
ing or stirring, then pour the dough im- 
mediately into the pan. 

If you wish your cake to rise to the top 
of the pan, fill it two-thirds full, leav- 
ing it a trifle higher in the corners and 
at the sides than in the centre, that the 
top may be even and smooth when baked. 
For a very dark fruit cake add the fruit 
with the sugar. For a light fruit cake the 
fruit is carefully floured and added to the 
dough at the last moment before turning 
it into the pan. 

The baking is very important in deli- 
eate cake-making, and one must study 


THE UTENSILS AND MATERIALS 


brown; and in the third and fourth it 
continues to brown, then settles slightly 
and shrinks from the side of the pan. This 
is a sure indication that the cake is ready 
to be removed from the oven, except in the 
case of rich fruit or pound cakes, which 
should be tested; a sterilized knitting- 
needle is best for this purpose. Small or 
layer cakes require more heat to bake 
them than loaf cakes. Three hundred de- 
grees Fahr. is considered the correct heat 
for baking sponge cakes, and from three 
hundred and sixty to three hundred and 
eighty degrees for butter cakes. 

Icings for cakes may be simply the con- 
fectioner’s XXXX sugar mixed with suffi- 
cient milk or water to hold its shape well, 
spreading it on while the cake is yet 
warm, or it may be made by putting two 
cupfuls of fine granulated sugar in a sauce- 
pan with one-half cupful of cold water, 
cooking it in exactly the same manner as 
“ French fondant,” adding a few grains ot 
cream of tartar when it begins to bubble. 
As soon as the “soft ball stage” is 
reached turn it into a dampened bowl to 
cool; when cold add the beaten white of 
one egg and the flavoring, and beat the 
whole until just thick enough to spread. 
It takes a little practice to get this icihg 
just the right consistency; if beaten too 
long it will be too stiff to spread smooth- 
ly, and if not quite long enough it will 
run. Another icing, ideal for ornamental 
purposes, is made by adding two cupfuls 
of confectioner’s sugar to the unbeaten 
whites of two eggs, beating until just the 
right thickness to flow easily through a 
tube and yet hold its shape. Cakes to be 
ornamental should be first iced smoothly 
over the top and sides with the simple 
confectioner’s icing, spreading it on with 
a thin broad knife or spatula, and allowed 
to dry. 

Since our cakes are light, delicate, and 
delicious, everything that goes on them 
as a decoration should be equally tooth- 
some and dainty. ‘The perfect halves ot 
pistache nuts make attractive ornaments 
when arranged on a pink or white icing; 
the broken ones may be ground and util- 
ized also. Candied violets or rose leaves, 
and the tiny silvered dragees, offer charm- 
ing possibilities in cake -decorating, as 
well as in candy-making, and a few cents’ 
worth will go a long way. A lump of 
French fondant can be moulded by deft 
fingers into flower petals, which can be 
arranged on an iced cake in the form of 
blossoms, then with buds and leaves: cut 
from citron, and the stems of shredded 
angelica, a charming decoration can be 
easily created, as fascinating as the finest 
of embroidery. There are the frilling 
tubes, too, which come in all sizes; to 
handle these successfully one must have a 
little practice, and it is better to deco- 
rate a small plain cake first; then if 
your first attempt does not come quite 
up to your expectations it will not mat- 
ter. 
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Note the Color 


Pure cocoa properly made from 
high-grade cocoa beans is of a 
rich red-brown color. This is 
characteristic of 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 





One-half pound can contains eight 
ounces net weight. 


DELICIOUS, PURE 
AND HEALTHFUL 


Be sure that you get the genuine with 
the trade-mark on the package. 





Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 





























Casserole ; 
Cooking 


The growing vogue for cooking and 
serving in the same dish reaches per- 
fection in Guernsey Earthenware 

Guernsey is that beautiful brown, 
white-lined, enameled earthenware 
you see so often nowadays. You will 
find it in the silver receivers sold by 
all the best jewelers—on the counters 
of all the good glass and china dealers 
and in department stores on the 
tables of all the better class cafes 

And it is really inexpensive. The 
smaller dishes cost but a few cents —the 
large casseroles cost no more than a good 
granite saucepan. 

Send three two-cent stamps for our book- 
let, “Cooking and Serving in Guernsey 
Earthenware.” It contains dozens of recipes 
for new, inexpensive dishes—shows you 


many ways to add new zest to old dishes 
as Get this 


fia 


booklet today. 
Leary more about this 
new way to cook, 
THE GUERNSBY 
EARTHENWARE 
CoMPANY 
24 East End St., 
Cambridge 
Ohio 
\ Leek for this 










Write at once 


Cook Book Free !"S% % 
wih reaps by 6 Mrs. RORER 


with recipes by 
Roliman Mig. Co., 309 Penn. Avenue, Mount Joy, Pa. 














G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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that sells Jap-a-lac. 
If the name “ Glidden 


necessary, 
the bath tub. 





for coating tin or zinc 


For sale everywhere—it wears forever, 
name Jap-a-lac. There is no substitute. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Have a 


Sanitary, White-Enameled Bath Room 


With a Little Bit of Thought, a Little Bit 
of Time and a Little Bit of JAP-A-LAC 


Go right out and buy it this morning. There is at least one shop in every town 


When you get it, be sure that it is Jap-a-lac. 
” isn’t on the can the quality of Jap-a-lac isn’t i# the can. 
Carefully wash the woodwork and let it dry—warm water and soap is all that is 
Apply the Jap-a-lac to the pipes, the seat of the toilet and the woodwork on 
If the enameled tub has grown rusty or has worn out, also give that a coat; 


or if you have a tin or zinc bath tub, ¥ap-a-/ac will turn it into an enameled bath tub, 
This is one of the many uses for which Jap-a-lac is intended. 


You Can’t Keep House Without 


C 


APALA 


and Natural (Clear) 
Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 


For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum and oilcloth; 
bath tubs; for brightening woodwork of all sorts; for coating 
pantry shelves and kitchen tables; for varnishing pictures (when thinned with turpentine) 
and gilding picture frames and radiators; for restoring go-carts and wagons; for decorating 
flower pots and jardiniere stands; for re-painting trunks; for restoring chairs, tables, iron 
beds, bookcases, and for a thousand and one uses, all of which are described and explained 
in a little book which you can have for a little request on a post card, 

Look for the name of Glidden as well as the 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


HARPER’S BAZAR 











There is no substitute, 





for wainscoting rooms; 


Toronto, Ontario 















] On Approval. Freight Paid 


‘sui 





Bishop fzeias Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, massive, $40.00 Genuine Brass 
Bed, Colonial Style, Direct te Fina for 9.50, 


We ship it On Approval and Prepay relight to all 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
aliowing freight that far Be gooey beyond, 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-Felt Mattress complete for @29.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 

* World's Furniture Center’’ make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior te beds sold 
elsewhere at double our pri a a send it back % at 
our expense and we will refu your money. It 
is a full-size double Bed, 4 ft. 6in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long, 
with heavy two-inch continuous Pillars. Either Bright or 

*Satin" finish — both guaranteed for zo years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or gradually, 
rom time to time, being sure of ar artistic and harmonious 
results. 

For many years th of discr ing buyers have 
traveled far to our shows-rooms in Grand Tapic to save 
money and get home furnishing suggestions. For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Portfolle ef 186 pages. 
It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
“ period" and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over one hap Styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, » 
you will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. he 
cents may be deducted from your first order. If you don’ 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
back and we will refund your money and the postage you 
pay in cere oe 

Write for the book now and get the benefit of high quali- 
ty at Direct prices. References: Any Grand Rapi Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Tonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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We will send—charges prepaid 


Y 12 WAGNER ES’ 


ROSES 


All strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, no 
two alike. All correctly labeled, true to 
name. With ordinary care will give a 
ctanetid lot of exquisite buds and flowers 
this year. Try this set. Order to-day. 
FREE ‘(Plants and Plans for 
Keantifal Surroundings” 
a book of invaluable information on Floriculture 
and Landsca) Gasdonins. Also lists the famous 
‘“* Wagner” Roses hrubs ee =. aw il- 
te for i 


lustrated. REE, it no 
WAGNER PARK R fousEnYATonTRS Bex 544, Sidney, Ohio 
Florists —N 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosiery—, 







































made by our own secret process— 

that looks like silk, feels like silk Wyse zou 
and wears like iron. First hosiery for Free 
ever guaranteed, and the only | cautehie 


hosiery guaranteed one year. 






the marvelous Vege- 
table Silk itself. 


{[ Muskegon Knitting Mills, 480 Western Ave..Muskegon, Mich. 


DIAMONDS 











ON ee 


ou Ue 
We send oneon 








THE SERVANT 


: IN THE "HOUSE 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


- pom Re itself, revealing the brotherhood of man as a real, tessphiog ¢ 
According to the critics, ** Not in a lifetime has 


tenga become possible. 


ing; showing bo w the 
thing; a wonderful play 


been ed *“—and it reads as wellasit acts. Wath Eight Photographs from the Play. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Ba? n’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


Our club is planning to make a study 
of the Peace question in view of the re- 
cent gift of Andrew Carnegie. Will you 
kindly send us a list of books relating to 
the history of the subject?—A. L. M. 

There is such a quantity of material 
on the subject that the difficulty is in 
making a selection. The historical side 
of the question should be studied, and 
therefore some of the titles I suggest to 
you date back to the earlier discussions 
of the subject. The following is a list 
of accessible books: C. W. Eliot’s Amer- 
ica’s Contribution to Civilization; Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero, Militarism, a Contribu- 
tion to the Peace Crusade; William 
Penn’s Plan for the Peace of Europe; 
Andrew D. White’s Autobiography, chap- 
ters 45-49. Magazine articles are: Out- 
look, September 27-October 25, 1902, 
“Hague Tribunal”; The Independent, 
November 27, 1902, “ First Session of 
Hague Tribunal”; North American Re- 
view, December, 1903, “Value of 
Venezuelan Arbitration”; The Independ- 
ent, January 7, 1904, “ Model Arbitra- 
tion Treaty”; The Independent, March 
14, 1907, “ National Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Congress”; American Journal of 
International Law, April, 1907, “ Per- 
manent Tribunal of International Arbi- 
tration, Its Necessity and Value”; The 
Independent, September 22, 1910, “ Lead- 
ers of. the New Peace Movement”; 
McClure’s Magazine, November, 1910, 
“Peace and Disarmament.” 

I want to read Dumas’s novels in his- 
torical sequence. Will you kindly send 
me such a table, and, if possible, give me 
the dates of publication as well?—A. B. 

The grouping I have made will, I think, 
give you the information you wish, and 
you will do well to read some of the his- 
tory of the periods as well, to see when 
Dumas divides fact and fiction, and when 
he interweaves. I give the historical 
dates, the title, and the dates of pub- 
lieation: 


1521-74. The Two Dianas. 1846. 

1540. Ascanio. 1843. 

1528-80. The Page of the Duke of Savoy. 
1855. 

1572-85. (Valois Triology.) (a) Mar- 


guerite de Valois. 1845. 
1578. (b) La Dame de Monsoreau. 
1846. 
1585. (c) The Forty-five. 1848. 
1626-28. (a) The Three Musketeers. 
1844. 
1648-49 (b) Twenty Years After. 1845. 
1660-71. (c) The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne. 1868. 
1650. The War of Women. 1845. 
1708-16. Sylvandire. 1843. 


1718. (a) The Chevalier d’Harmen- 
tal. 1843. 

1719. (b) The Regent’s Daughter. 
1845. 

1727-29. Olympe de Cléves. 1852. 

1770-74. (Marie Antoinette Romances). 
Memoirs of a _ Physician. 
1846. 

1774. (a) Monsieur de Chauvelin’s 


Will. 1868. 


1784-85. (b) The Queen’s Necklace. 
1849. 

1789. Ange Pitou. 1853. 

1792. La Comtesse de Charny. 1853. 

1793. The Chevalier de Maison-Rouce, 
1846. 

1793-99. (a) The Whites and the Blues. 
1867-68. 

1799-1800. (b) The Companions of Jehu. 
1857. 


1795-1843. The She- Wolves of Mache- 
coul and The Corsican 
Brothers. 1858. 


Any of the authoritative French histo- 
ries will be useful as parallel reading, and 
then I refer you also to Readings in Mod- 
ern European History, by Robinson and 


Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


All questions should contain the name and address ©! :he 


Beard. 
you. 

My club paper is to be on Elizal th 
Barrett Browning. Will you suggest s: ne 
book which will tell me of her life—wihat 
poems to read and what criticisms of |; 
work?—E. L. F. 

A satisfactory sketch of Mrs. Brown. 
ing’s life will be found in the Dictioy »,-, 
of National Biography, written by Th: ck- 
eray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie; Cone »nd 
Gilder’s Pen Portraits of Women; J. H. 
Ingram’s Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
But for a further insight her own Let/./s, 
edited by S. R. T. Mayer, and also tlise 
of her courtship under the title Letirrs 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Jix;- 
rett Browning. In criticisms, E. C. S'ed- 
man’s estimate in his Victorian Poet. is 
a distinct contribution, and also EF. 8S 
Robertson’s English Poetesses. For rcai- 
ings I would suggest The Court Lw/y, 
Mother and Poet, A Dead Rose, A Foi ed 
Recruit at Solferino, The Great God Jin, 
and, to come really upon holy ground, 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese. No 
more perfect love poems than these exist 
It might be interesting to discuss at you 
elub whether a sacrilege was committed 
in giving these poems publication, or if, 
as a literary masterpiece, they belonge: to 
the world. 

Our club is planning to make a study 
of English statesmen, and the three as- 
signed to me are Lord Chatham, Giad- 
stone, and Lord Beaconsfield. Any suq- 
gestions which you will give me will l« 
greatly appreciated.—E. C. 

Your topic is an extensive one, ani to 
attempt to cover the work and statesman- 
ship of these three great men in one 
paper is rather a serious undertaking. | 
would suggest, however, that you plan 
your work on a basis of comparison: tlie 
points of agreement and disagreement in 
the characters of these statesmen. Alun- 
dant material is at hand about all of them. 
The most recent book, and by all odds the 
most valuable, on Lord Chatham, is that by 
Lord Rosebery, entitled Lord Chathim. 
Lord Morley in the “ Twelve English States- 
men” series has a volume on Lord Chiat- 
ham. Of course, Lord Morley’s great work, 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, is of 
first authority. But a shorter and cx- 
cellent biography is G. W. E. Russ:'!l’s 
in the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” series. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career is now again 
rather in the public mind since the pu!)li- 


I hope these suggestions will |>1) 


cation of Monypenny’s first volume of tlie 


Life of Benjamin Disraeli. Much that is 
of interest relating to this remarkalle 
man and his career will be found in thie 
volume by Georg Brandes on Disravli. 
This is particularly brilliant. and en‘cr- 
taining. Another volume that will be of 
service to you is that by the well-known 
historian, J. A. Froude, also in tlie 
“ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” series. In cn- 
nection with your reading to find tlie 
quality of the statesmanship in fliese 
men, I suggest that you make a study of 
them as littérateurs, and read Gladsto'’’s 
essays, and his plea for the Greeks, «1d 
Disraeli’s political novels, and his pr})a 
ganda for the Hebrew race. I shal! be 
glad to give you any further aid. 

My subject for our club is City Pir 
ning. Will you send me a list of moi 
zines that contain articles which would 
help me?—A. C. W 

The following magazines contain }'tl- 
cles relating to your subject, but the ist 
is rather short, and should you care [or 
more, I shall be glad to send it: (Cr /!s 
man, March, 1910; Scribner’s, May, 1''\": 
Harper’s Weekly, January 15, 1910; (or 
temporary, December, 1909; Survey, ay 
14, 1910; Century, January, 1°10; 
Craftsman, January, 1910; Cassier’s, >°? 
tember, 1910; Outlook, June 11, 1°10: 


World To-day, July, 1910. 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every other month. 


Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. Each 
contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly 


to other girls. 


Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. 


Address, 


Editor Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


A Social Question 

ILL some girls who 
live together tell me, 
through the Exchange, 
how they manage the 
matter of visitors? 1! 
live with three other 
girls. We are all 
breadwinners. We 
have a small but com- 
flat, and are lucky enough to 





forta ble 
have a good colored woman to work and 


clean for us. She goes home at night. 
To give bedrooms enough we must use 
the parlor as a bedroom, and the dining- 
room is our only sitting-room. Now, 
when an evening caller comes, that is 
the only place in which to receive him. 
If one comes at a time, that is very well; 
but when the friends of two girls happen 
in on the same evening it is awkward. 
We had thought of taking one evening a 
week for each girl, but that seems so 
formal. What do other girls do? 

OnE oF Four. 

BrookKLyN, New York. 


How to Be Popular 

Way down in her heart every girl longs 
to be popular. If you are not one of the 
girls that make friends wherever they go, 
try this little help along the road to 
popularity. 

To begin, select a small scrapbook, make 
the cover as dainty as you please, clip all 
the articles you read in the magazines 
and papers on this subject, and paste 
them in your “Popular Book.” Every 
morning read one of these articles, then 
try to live up to it through the day. 

In the course of time you will have read 
these articles many times, and we all know 
practice makes perfect. The day will come 
when all the little secrets in your book 
will be part of your own popular self. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. J.C. 


To Make Overshoes Last 

I rinp that by caring rightly for my 
rubber overshoes I can make them last 
much longer. They are not really ex- 
pensive, but the care of little things is 
sometimes as important as that of larger 
and more expensive ones. 

After using them, while they are damp, 
do not placé near a fire to dry, as the heat 
may crack and draw them up. If they 
are cut, they can be neatly mended with a 
piece of thin rubber placed on the inside 
with a little glue used for bicycle tires. 
When they begin to look old and rusty 
they may be restored to the original black 
by applying a little vaseline or sweet-oil 
with a flannel cloth. Always keep them 
in a cool, dry place and, when travelling, 
ina cloth bag lined with gum tissue; or, 
if time is hurried and one cannot make a 
hag, they may be wrapped in a piece of 
thin rubber. A. H. 

Wasurneton, D. C. 


In Case of Emergency 

lr you get caught in a storm and are 
ladly wet, and are so situated that you 
are obliged to sit for several hours in 
damp shoes and skirts, you can prevent 
taking cold by putting newspaper, folded 
onee, inside the bottom of your shoes, and 
oce around inside your stockings. Then 
take one thickness of newspaper as many 
itches wide as you need for protection and 
pin all around the inside of your petti- 
coat, You will then be as dry and as 
warm as toast. 

The business girl, who is obliged to 
‘tick close to the store or office all day 
and cannot possibly get home to change 
clothes, is likely to appreciate this sug- 
gestion. L. G. 

Wasutneton, D. C. 


Early-morning Study 
I HAVE made the discovery that the way 
the most of us do our studying is not the 
fasiest and best way. I used to sit up 
fore an examination, late at night, to 


study, and go to bed to wake up tired. 
Now I rise at five o’clock, or earlier if 
necessary, and find myself twice as capable 
of grasping ideas. Do not attempt to 
study without first eating a cracker or a 
cookie. It seems hard to get up early 
and go to studying, but I have found by 
actually timing myself that I can do the 
same amount of work in thirty minutes 
in the morning that I do in an hour at 
night. I believe this will interest high- 
schoo) girls. V. M. F. 
HakbWICK, VERMONT. 


Co-operative Beauty Measures 

Our delightful working-girls’ club, 
called “The Old Cronies,” has a beauty 
session every other week. With great care 
the club has compiled a serapbook of 
articles clipped from favorite magazines, 
on the care of the hair, complexion, and 
kindred subjects. Each receipt is care- 
fully tried out and results noted. During 
the course of the evening each girl is 
alternately fine lady and lady’s maid, and 
it is hard to say which office is enjoyed 
more. The articles which the Bazar gave 
us on voice culture and articulation have 
been put to practical use, and Henry 
James himself would be charmed with the 
low sweet tones of the “ Old Cronies.” 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. M. D. 


A Madonna Gown 

Tue Bazar really deserves the credit, 
for it suggested the idea. Some time ago 
the Bazar gave a picture of an old 
Venetian (I think) painting, and an em- 
broidery design from it, and mentioned the 
possibilities that lie in pictures. I read 
the article, but made no use of it. 

I wanted my spring dress to be “ some- 
thing different.” I happened to think of 
the Bazar article, and with that thought 
in mind looked over my photographs of 
famous paintings. In the Sistine Ma- 
donna I found just the sleeve idea that I 
wanted. Over the shoulders, where the 
photograph looks like cords, I made pins 
tucks. My material was a_ beautiful 
lavender figured in white, so I merely 
piped the sleeve part with just the right 
shade of green. But in plain goods it 
would be beautiful embroidered or braid- 
ed like the sleeve in the original. Thanks 
to the Bazar idea my dress is really 
charming, and has that “different” air 
that every woman covets. I now keep my 
eyes open for other ideas. J. H. 

Str. Louis, Missouri. 


Marshmallows as Food 

ONCE a year our sewing club invites 
the boys, and then we have more to eat 
than at our regular meetings. This time 
we gave them sandwiches first to help 
fill up, and then we had marshmallows, 
and this is the way we toasted them. 

Every one was fitted out with a little 
colored candle, the kind that is used for 
birthday cakes. We didn’t have any small 
candlesticks, so we used small butter 
plates. We stood the candles up in a little 
mound of melted wax. When each one 
had a candle the lights were put out all 
but the hearth fire. One of the girls went 
around and lighted all the candles. They 
looked so pretty. The boys couldn't 
guess what was to happen. Then big plat- 
ters of marshmallows were brought in, 
each one with a wooden toothpick for a 
handle, and we all toasted them at our 
candles. The boys almost always burnt 
theirs, but they didn’t mind. After we 
had eaten all the marshmallows, we put 
our candles in a ring on the table to see 
who would live the longest. While we 
watched the gas was lighted, and we had 
cocoa with a marshmallow in each cup. - 

The boys call us now the M. M. Club, 
partly because some of the girls live near 
the marshes. 

Anyway, you can’t find in Massachu- 
setts real marshmallows as beautiful as 
ours that grow in the swamps. 


SaLeM, MASSACHUSETTS. M. H. 














** Everything about it indicates the 

as : most refreshing cleanliness and pur- 
ity—a snow-white creamy liquid in a handsome bottle, 
always ready to apply, and never requiring tiresome effort 
to accomplish the most gratifying results.’’ 


HINDS 


Honey and Almond 


CREAM 


will overcome any skin roughness in a day or two. Chapping and windburn 
yield quickly to its wonderful soothing and restoring virtues, so that the skin 
assumes its natural perfect condition after a few applications. It then becomes 
soft and velvety. 

If the complexion should ever show slight shriveling wrinkles, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream will soon dispel this tendency, giving to the skin 
that supple, youthful condition so highly prized and admired. . 

It is a fact that thousands of careful mothers are using Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream for the skin ailments of their infants and children. It is guaran- 
teed absolutely harmless, contains no grease, and will not cause a growth of hair. 

Men Who Shave 
are learning that nothing so quickly cools and soothes and relieves cuts as 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
Price 50 cents in bottles. Sold everywhere. Buy of your dealer, 
but do not accept a substitute-—Postpaid by us for 50 cents. 


Write to-day for a trial bottle FREE. 
16 West Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


“y 
Kingsford’s Cornstarch ; 


the old familiar yellow package—standard of corn- 
starch purity for 67 years. You can remember how it 
looked on the pantry shelf—you know the good things 
that were ade with it. Imagine what mother or 
randmother would have said if the grocer offered 
~ any other cornstarch in place of Kingsford. 
Kingsford’s 







A. S. HINDS, 














Cornstarch has the same 


quality today—though there are hundreds of 


inferior cornstarches sold at the same price. 
Ordinary cornstarch can be made in a few days—it takes " 

as many weeks to produce Kingsford’s—an exclusive process & 
insuring absolute purity. and perfect results with your corn- 

starch recipes. 

Get the Kingsford Cook Book ‘‘Q Sora 
168 of the best recipes you ever tried. It is 
free. Send your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 








CRESCA FOREIGN DELICACIES 


for 
“ Cresca Foreign Luncheons,” which gives full 
ee menus and receipts by famous 
le wish every fine housekeeper to have one. 
CRESCA COMPANY, importers, 335 Greenwich Street, New York 
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Physician 


Will ene You That 


sa" wrissue 


Is the Best Toilet Paper because it is 


Soothing and Healing. 


It is composed of long vegetable fibre, 
which gives it a cloth-like texture, 
its treatment with Canada balsam 
other emollients makes it the only strictly 
sanitary, hygienic and soft paper. 
Each roll is carefully wrapped in parch- 
ment, excluding germs and gritty dust. 


3 Rolls (in a Carton) 


for 25 cents 


at your Dealer's, or, if he does not have 
it, send us his name, and we will send 
you a sample pocket packet FREE. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
660 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Makers of “ Scot Tissue ” Towels, 


5c. Waldorf Toilet Paper, 


and 


other Hygienic Paper products. 




















away or mar the surface. 


Soft as cream—harmless as 
water. A perfect polish for 
silverware, metalware, cut 
glass, marble, rcelain or 
enamel. Sold i 38 years. 

Learn to say “Wright's Silver 


Cream” when asking your dealer for 
a silver polish. 


Bend 6 cents (in stamps) for a large 
sample jar. 





Looks 
Like 
New 


The original 
brilliancy of sil- 
verware will be 
renewed and retained 
by the regular use of 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 


Used By Over a Million American Women 


Always ready for instant use—contains 
no grit or acid—will not scratch, wear 


J. A. Wright & Co., 90 Court St., Keene,N.H. ve 














BERTHE MAY’S 





1909, 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
a to dress 
as usual and to 
pae a nor- 
mal figure. Send 
stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 
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KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the coy way to a the hair from mowing again. 
Easy, painless, ha: No Booklet free. 


Write to-day. 


D. J. MAHLER, 493-D Rehior Park, Providence, R. I. 
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To Plant Flower Seeds 
ITH the new approach 
of spring, the flower- 
lover finds just now 
7A nothing as interesting 
Yas the seed catalogues 
that are being sent out 
by florists everywhere. 
We all plan our sum- 
mer gardens by the 
winter fire, and very many of the annuals 
that make our gardens later on so attract- 
ive are started in boxes in the sunny 
windows of our living-rooms. This, of 
course, requires both time and labor, and 
many who really love flowers often be- 
come discouraged when the seeds are slow 
in “coming up,” and also by the failure, 
later, of the young plants to thrive after 
transplanting. 

Fill with light rich soil shallow boxes 
of convenient size. Into this earth sink 
small pots—the tiny little ones, called by 
florists “ thumb pots.” ‘These also fill with 
soil. In each pot, plant from two to four 
flower seeds, according to size of seed. 
Keep the earth in the boxes well watered, 
and the pots moist. Sufficient warmth 
should be supplied until the seeds are up; 
then remove to a cooler place, with abun- 
dant sunlight. Give plenty of water, but 
do not drown the young plants. As soon 
as the plants are large enough turn them 
out of the pots and plant in the border 
or bed. This should be done in‘the late 
afternoon, and the little pots turned over 
the plants before the sun is hot next 
morning. 

Water well, and keep the young plants 
shaded from hot sun, and not a leaf will 
droop on the most fragile. The failure of 
young plants to grow is because the tiny 
rootlets cannot recover the shock of being 
removed from boxes to open ground. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. A. M. P. 





A New System of Dining 

WE made a little change in our methods 
this winter that may or may not commend 
itself to others. Taking into considera- 
tion the high prices of meats, my small 
and fixed salary, and my desire to provide 
nourishing food at as small cost as possi- 
ble, we decided to serve puddings before 
meat. My housekeeper’s idea was that 
the children came in hungry, and attacked 
with avidity the first kind of food set be- 
fore them. This was always meat and 
vegetables. They sated their appetite 
with them. The pudding, which was really 
more nourishing with its mixture of 
sugar, eggs, milk, and other ingredients, 
came later as a tidbit. We tried the exper- 
iment, which was perfectly agreeable to 
the children, and found they did eat much 
more of the puddings and much less of the 
heavier foods when so served. The one ob- 
jection seems to be that it inures them to 
a custom not general among our people. 
But we explain this part to them, so that, 
when visiting, they may not be strangers 
to table customs. 

We give rice, tapioca, cornstarch, cus- 
tard, Indian-meal, and other puddings, 
varying them so as not to tire the taste. 
Our meat bill is much smaller, and the 
family is just as strong, as healthy, and 
as happy as if we had not reversed thie 
usual arrangement of our bill of fare. 
Sometimes we follow the dessert with no 
meat at all, but, instead, a salad, maca- 
roni in some tasteful form, or baked beans. 
I don’t see many healthier children around 
than these, and am quite satisfied with 
my experiment. E. W. 

DorcHEsTeR, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Advice for the Men 
Here is a “tip” for the men. If you 
have a coat which is good and trousers 
and vest which are worn, take the trousers 


| to the tailor and let him make a new vest 


of the best parts of them. Now you have 


a good coat and vest to wear with an ex- 

tra pair of trousers, where the coat alone 

could riot be used. M. D. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Large Sa 

Dip you know that cranberries can be 
candied and used for all purposes for 
which cherries are now used, in culinary 
lines, and that many people prefer them 
to cherries because of their nice flavor? 
The cost is cut in half where cranberries 
are substituted for cherries. M. E. G. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Baby's Prayer 

WHEN the time came to teach the baby 
a simple prayer I naturally inclined to 
the well-established “ Now L Lay Me,” but 
hesitated at introducing the thought of 
sudden death. Fortunately a children’s 
calendar came to hand which suggested 
a better ending to the little stanza: 
““ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep! 

Thy love be with me through the night, 

And bless me with the morning light!” 


This, of course, had to be explained as 
meaning “ May Thy love be with me,” or 
“IT wish the love of the Lord to be with 
me all the time.” As Laddie grew older, 
we kept the little prayer, but repeated 
The Lord’s Prayer every Sunday night. 
I tried to interpret the separate clauses 
one by one, and I have tried especially to 
make it clear that this prayer of our 
Lord really includes all that we need or 
have a right to pray for. 

Personally, I have been shocked at the 
various extempore additions freely per- 
mitted in many households. Truly they 
are often very funny—these requests for 
everything from a bright picnic day to a 
pony cart; these “ blessings,” which may 
include not only papa and mamma, but 
the grocer’s boy and the kitty. It seems to 
me, however, that to allow or encourage 
them, and then repeat them to arouse the 
chuckles of grown-ups, smacks strongly of 
sacrilege, and is at all events a breach of 
faith with the little petitioner. 

Pato ALtTo, CALIFORNIA. AVERY. 


Harper's Menu Bulletin 

For the average homemaker the most 
important question of the day is “ What 
to Have for Dinner.” The projected 
thought of the year’s twelve hundred 
(more or less) meals to be planned for 
is well-nigh overwhelming when “ per- 
sonally conducted.” Let Harper’s BAzar 
do it for you! Its “ menus fer a month ” 
are warranted to remove many pricks from 
the culinary pathway of the cook or home- 
maker. A_ convenient corner of the 
kitchen warmly welcomes Harper’s menu 
suggestions. The menus for a month are 
eut from the Bazar and pinned to a bul- 
letin-board. This bulletin-board is made 
from a discarded picture-frame, about 
20x15 inches. A piece of cloth (cut from 
the back of an old coat) is stretched 
firmly, and securely tacked over the empty 
frame. 

There is room at one side to pin on the 
bulletin-board special or timely receipts, 
if desirable. 

Medium-size pins are stuck in a row 
along the top of the bulletin-board, with 
which to pin on the notices. It is very 
easy to slip one’s hand back of the frame 
when doing the pinning. 

Hung near this menu bulletin is a small 
blackboard. It was bought in a depart- 
ment store for sixty cents. An eraser 
was five cents extra. On this blackboard 
the dinner for each day, suggested by the 
menus, is daily recorded; the other two 
meals of the day are so simple they al- 
most take care of themselves, especially 
when helped out by a hint from the bulle- 
tin menus. If the menu is registered 
early in the morning, all things may work 
together for a good dinner, with no annoy- 


ing forgetfulness nor disturbance for » jy- 
body concerned. , 
Menu suggestions for a month kee the 
family diet out of a rut by their \,.\). 
planned, well-balanced, very conven». 
timely bills of fare. By providing hii 
means of making the most of this valv:))|. 
assistance, all concerned profit by it 
Provide a blackboard and near-by 1). 
bulletin-board, and—Harper’s Bazar. will 
do the rest. Lc. 
PETERBORO, ONTARIO. 


To Remove Machine-oil Stains 
Liquip. ammonia will quickly and e>sily 
remove the stains of sewing-machin« oj! 
that so often annoy the home dressm:ker. 
SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA. E. J. (i. 


For Amateur Gardeners 

MANURE-WATER is necessary for growth 
and development of plants. The usual 
mode is to put manure in a sack and 
soak the same till the manure is. sat- 
urated. <A better plan I have discovered 
is to put manure in a box whose bottom 
is perforated with holes. Place box over 
a tub. Pour water through the box an 
without soiling hands or clothes, the 
manure-water can be obtained any 
strength desired. In experimenting far- 
ther I found, by elevating the tub and 
box (I used a step-ladder for support) 
and attaching hose to the bottom of tub. 
I could carry liquid manure to any part 
of the greenhouse and keep myself spot- 
less and scentless. Flower-lovers. try 
this and vote me your thanks. E. B. E£. 

EATONTON, GEORGIA. 


A Spring Hint 
Ir will soon be time to be freshening 
the house in its spring dress, and putting 
down mattings in the place of heavy car- 


pets. An old friend of mine (and one of 
the best of housekeepers and home-makers) 
has taught me to have the matting sewed 
together with a long stitch on the wrong 


side, and tacked only around the sides as 
a carpet is. It is far easier, wears |vtter, 
and is much more satisfactory in every 
way, as many of us younger housek: pers 
have found. 

It is very easily laid or taken up. dis 
pensing with a man’s help entirely, which 
often means so much, as it is hard to 
obtain help in the country. 

In bedrooms, where the matting, are 
kept down the year around, it is such 
a simple matter to clean under them. just 


folding one width over the other. |) you 
try this once, you will never do it any 
other way. F. G. 


New Berne, Soutn CAROLINA. 


A Warning Before a Command 

In bringing up my children I found that 
at night when they were tired they were 
spared many tears by being warne! be 
fore I gave them a strict command. !0- 
stead of saying, “ Now it is time to yo t” 
bed; put away your blocks at on,” | 
would say, “It is nearly time to <0 t 
bed. Finish your house first, and th. put 
away your blocks.” In this way t! chil- 
dren were fully prepared to go, and there 
was consequently no begging nor tomplt* 
tion for me to show my lack of firunes 
by being persuaded to allow them t: build 
“just one more house.” 

Imagine a mother in the midst of «n a> 
sorbing chapter being told by one in high 
er authority to put down her book «| 
once and go to bed. Would it not save @ 
frown of impatience to be told t« fins! 
the chapter first? A. bi. R 

Woopstock, CONNECTICUT. 


For the Sick-room 
” One of the simplest ways to fresiien a” 
sweeten the atmosphere of a sick-10™ is 
to put a few spoonfuls of cologne 0" * 
shovel and set fire to it. BE. J 
San Franctsco, CaLIrorN1A. 
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Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother's, father's, or guardian's 


experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space Tate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and 
to the point. Address, Editor Boy's _~ + mae Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions 


unavailable for this department cannot be ret: 


The Need of Sympathy 

‘ HE character of some 

¥ boys can be built some 
2) of the time with argu- 
ment and appeals to 
intellect, and the char- 
Jim, acter of a few of them 
can be built by such 

Ky appeals all of the 
=“ time. But the only 
thing which will help upbuild the charac- 
ter of all boys all of the time is sincere 
sympathy. 

It is one of the most powerful in- 
fluences on earth to move young people 
toward things higher and better. Many 
a great man ean look back to the time 
when he first beeame dissatisfied with 
himself and was inspired to fame and 
honor by some one who understood him. 

A father should not hesitate to make a 
conjidant of his boy and to converse with 
him as he would with his intellectual 
equa! about all matters. This will make 





the hoy confiding and set him to studying 
that he may talk intelligently with his 
father. I have found, as a teacher and 


trainer of boys, that too many fathers (in 
the |anguage of the boys) “don’t give a 
darn” what the boy’ does or where he 
goes. Of course the father does care what 
becomes of his boy, but being away all 
day working, and wishing to spend the 
evening in quiet, he naturally neglects the 
boy, who is thus forced to go elsewhere 
for advice, counsel, and sympathy. C. B. 
JovLin, Missouri. 


The Boy and the Church 

One thing “that every woman knows ” 
is that the average man does not like to 
go to chureh. The first symptom of the 
church-shirking disease seems to appear 
about the thirteenth year, and effective 
remedies should be used at once. 

In our chureh we have met the problem 
in several ways. We have a flourishing 
hoys’ brigade, in which credits are given 
each member for echureh and Sunday- 
schoo! attendanee. As these credits count 
in the seleetion of officers and camping- 
out privileges, the boys think it pays to 
come out Sunday mornings. Our pastor 
precedes his sermon with a_ five-minute 
sermonette to the young folks, in which 
he talks of simple every-day problems that 
our boys and girls meet. ‘The older people 
enjoy these as much as the children and 
perhaps have learned to understand their 
smal! neighbors better through them. 

A yood way of keeping the boys in 
Sundiy-sehool is to organize each class 
into « little society of its own. The class 
choose a name and wear a little pin, 
and have oeceasional meetings at the 
homes of the members. As the boys grow 
older the officers of the class take all the 
routine work from the shoulders of the 


teacher and leave him free to devote all 
his energies to the development of the 
lesson. We encourage athletics, debating 
societies, all forms of boyish activity. 
CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. M. D. 
Our Home Mayor 


Ix our large family I found that the 
children were often unwilling to perform 
little tasks of help. One would say it was 
another’s turn to do it, or that he did it 
last; and so, often, rather than bother 
with enforeing obedience, I did the work 
myseli. But I knew this was not good for 
either the children or myself. So I 
thought out a plan, which was success- 
fully used for nearly two years, or until 
the lessons it was meant to teach seemed 
te be thoroughly learned. 

First, T talked over with my six chil- 
dren the duties of mayors, of governors, 
of presidents, of chiefs, and others who 
are presumed to serve their fellow men. 

Perhaps I idealized the labors and 
tasks of these persons, but not, I feel 
Sure, to extravagance. Youth is especially 
open to idealization, and I used my 
knowledge of this fact to impress my 
rebellious brood. 

After a while 1 suggested that each 
one of the children, in turn, be the mayor 





of our little home. The one serving his 
very best to make our home pleasant by 
giving personal service would earn both 
our gratitude and a small cash salary. 
We made it fifty cents a week. The term 
of office was to be two weeks. The rest 
of us were councillors, without pay. We 
could suggest and help, but not demand 
or urge service. Each child would serve 
in turn; and after all had been mayor, 
an election would be held. The one hav- 
ing done the best work would stand best 
chance of election. 

We did not expect our official to do 
all the drudgery, but rather to recognize 
duties, point them out, and help do them. 
The plan was very successful. Each oe- 
cupant of the office seemed possessed of a 
spirit of emulation and pride. Each 
wanted to surpass and do his best. Of 











course there were some _ troubles—as | 


when Dick wanted to go to a ball-game 
the day the strawberries needed picking. 
He went. But he told me _ privately, 
later, that he never enjoyed a game less, 
and he felt his dereliction a sort of blot 
on his official career. 

The salary was increased later, because 
I received so much aid and my work was 
so lightened that I felt I could afford to 
pay a dollar a week. E. P. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boys Like Fair Play 

“ In your dealings with boys you can 
readily win their confidence and respect, 
and therefore wield an influence over them, 
if you always treat them fairly, and al- 
ways see that they treat one another fair- 
ly. Boys love to be fair. 1 believe most 
of them would “rather be fair than be 
President.” 

Frequently a parent, teacher, or guar- 
dian is called upon to settle a dispute that 
has arisen between or among some boys. 
If you wish to gain the confidence of all 
the boys concerned, you will patiently 
hear both sides of the story; you will 
settle the dispute firmly, as you think best, 
and then you must earnestly explain to 
the boys why you think your decision a 
fair one. There may be a little opposition 
from some of the boys, but don’t mind 
that. If you have honestly tried to be 
fair those boys will know it, and the same 
boys who grumbled most about your de- 
cision were only testing you, and they will 
not hesitate to come to you th: very next 
time a dispute arises. When you have 
proven yourself a fair judge, the boys are 
then ready t» listen to, and obey, any 
advice you find it necessary to give them. 
Boys are logical thinkers; they reason that 
a fair-minded judge will not make and en- 
foree unfair laws. L. M. B. 

PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Insist on a High Standard 

James had done his home-work—three 
problems in arithmetic. He had _ per- 
formed the task with evident care, going 
over the various processes several times, 
nevertheless two were wrong. 

When I pointed out the mistakes and 
suggested that he correct them, he ob- 
jected, arguing that he saw now where 
they were wrong and that it was a mere 
chance whether the teacher looked at them. 

It took a solid hour of illustration and 
explanation to drive home -the truth that 
the school-work was for his benefit and not 
the teacher’s, and that to strive for any- 
thing short of one hundred per cent. ex- 
cellence was to produce a man just so far 
below one hundred per cent. efficiency. 

At last he took up his paper and went to 
work, whistling cheerfully as he did the 
work over. The next night he would rot 
stop until every problem was pronounced 
correct. 


Had he been forced to do those two prob- | 


lems without the side-lights of explana- 
tion there would have been a mere gain of 
two corrected examples. As it was, how- 
ever, there was laid in the right place a 
solid foundation stone of character which 
will influence the ideals of a whole life- 
time. : W. E. G. 

Canton, New York. 






















Of Interest to Advertisers 
and to the Public 


National advertisers and local advertisers 
in New York City will be pleased to learn 
that the advertising in the New York City 
Surface Cars will continue to be under the 
same control for a long term of years. 


It is a source of satisfaction also for 
advertisers and ourselves to know that, in 
recently extending this contract with us, 
the railroad company expressed its appreci- 
ation of the high class and character of the 
advertising that has been displayed, through 
This policy of 


high-grade, reliable advertising we adopted 


us, in its Surface Cars. 
ourselves upon our own initiative. It was, 


it is and it will continue to be our policy. 


But we are glad to realize that the 
railroad company is giving us tangible 


backing in this policy of ours. 


The public approves. Advertisers ap- 


prove. The railroad company approves. 


So far as we are aware, this is the broad- 
est compliment ever paid to an advertising 


And, rest 
assured, we shall continue to deserve it. 


company. We are proud ot it. 


We have the exclusive control and sale 
of the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


‘225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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syrup in the world. 





Ji hcunstaiiinanniemameneneditinnadidemamanae 
ARO is the great table syrup ‘ 


--as well as the syrup for 
candy making and cooking. 


It is eaten by more people than any other one 
It is good on 
waffles, as a spread for bread and with hot biscuit in 
place of honey. Karo is absolutely wholesome—young 
and old can eat it freely even when they are 
denied other sweets. 


Karo Cook Book—Fifty pages, including thirty per- 
fect recipes for home candy making—Free. Send 
your name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK 
Dept.Q P.O. Box 161 








HARPER'S BAZAR 
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I am the Original Cooker Man. 


Fireless Cooker Man. 





° FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


/ Reduce the Cost of Living 


It’s an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of 
your fuel bills, 75% of your time and worry, it cooks your 
ood 75% better and you will never keep house again with- 

out one, once you have tried it. I am the Original Fireless 
I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. 
Nearly every cooker sold brings me from one to four cus- 


tomers—friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers to further intro- 


y 


duce them into new localities. You 


Rapid Fireless Cooker. 


Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, 
use it in your home for a full month, then decide whether you 


want to keep it or not. 
My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 


My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker 
made. No pads, or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, 
and with proper care will last a lifetime. Beautifully finished 


cases with dust proof tops. 


_ Send for catalogue and full description, together with special 
price. Also, I will send you recipe book of 125 different dishes 


to be cooked in my rapid cooker. 


Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams 
and Stews any and all kinds of food most delictously. Answer 


this advertisement and get full particulars. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 246, Detroit, Mich. 


be surprised and delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote 
you on just the cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don't you want to write a postal today for this proposition ? 
Remember my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to- 
date cookers on_the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine 











THREAD are now made 


and seamless in any 


THRUM width up to 
RUGS 16 FEET 


§ and any length; in any color or 

i color combination. 65 regular 
Ne) shades—any other shading made 
wae to match. Send for color card. 
Bees Amold, Constable & Co., Selling Agents 
‘You choosethe Thread & Thrum Work Shop 


colors, we'll make Auburn, N. Y. 
the rug.” J 


BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER 
and the Prospective Traveller 


PICTURESQUE SICILY 
By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON. The best 
description in detail of the most picturesque 
and interesting of Mediterranean islands. 
llustrated from photographs. $2.50 
ROMAN HOLIDAYS 
By W. D, HOWELLS. Covering a wonderful 
country—Italy, with various stops along 
the Mediterranean—in the wonderful way 
of Mr. Howells. Illustrated, net, $3.00 
Travellers’ Edition, leather, net, $3.00 
HARPER @ BROTHERS 

















DELICIOUS 


‘PEPSIN GUM 
THE GUM WITH THE LASTING PEPPERMINT. FLAVOR ~ 
10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. 


OAS higher 


ITALIAN PEPPERMINTS 
CLEAR THE THROAT. 


FOR THE BREATH. 
10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. 





UNEQUALLED 
WASHINGTON TAFFY 
5° & 10° TUBES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 
IF WOT HANDLED BY YOURS, SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 
Aaglers 863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Remove That Bunion 










You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
{ bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
. }bunion remedy that will do you 
sf any good. To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
i am willing to send you a plaster 

absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send ew name and address and I will 
send you the bunion plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 

















Instruction Book 
Finishing a FREE 


Here's the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, 
the work of famous experts, il- 
lustrated in 5 colors. For a 
limited time only we will mail 
it free and pay postage to 
anyoue interested in the latest 
and most artistic way of re 













floors. We have sent aliberal 
supply of free samples of 


¥Y 
ah Johnson’s Wood Dye 


















Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The 
Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit anearlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to corres 
pondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name 


and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. B. D. H.—The invitations for 
your wooden wedding should be in the 
form of birch bark or thin pieces of wood. 
You can have the lettering painted on 
them, or printed on them in brown ink. 
Some of your decorations may be of curls 
of the shavings, and you can have chop- 
ping-bowls filled with flowers. The re- 
freshments should be served on wooden 
dishes; and an interesting game for the 
evening will be the sculpture game. Have 
plenty of moist kindergarten clay, and 
give each guest a subject for a piece of 
sculpture, which he is to model out of 
the clay with wooden butter-paddles. 

I hope these suggestions will help you, 
but if I can assist you further I shall be 
glad to hear from you again. 

Mrs. C.—I suggest a “bee” party for 
your friends. Begin with a pronouncing- 
bee, drawing your guests up in two lines, 
asking one especially proficient in the 
English language to give difficult words 
for pronunciation first to one side and 
then to the other. There are many words 
in our language that are very frequently 
mispronounced by most people, so that you 
will have little difficulty in making out a 
list, and I think will be able to puzzle 
your guests quite a little. Then have 
some guessing-bees; first as to eyes seen 
through a sheet, then feet seen under the 
sheet, noses, hands, ete. You might also 
try shadows, having a person go past a 
sheet and those on the other side guess 
who it is; you might add voices as well 
to the test. 

Appropriate refreshments’ will be: 
Sandwiches of different kinds, chicken or 
lobster patties, ice-cream, and small cakes. 
For souvenirs have some huge bees, hand- 
painted, for your guests to pin on their 
dresses or coats. 

Mrs. D. S. MeI.—Line the walls of the 
“Horror Tent” with black cambric. 
Around the top have a number of white 
paper skulls, the outlines cut out to show 
the black cambric behind. Buy a number 
of the skeletons to be found at the favor- 
shops, and hang them in the tent by in- 
visible threads in the centre. At the rear 
of the tent have a table covered with black 
cloth, and in the centre of that table have 
a large, hollow artificial skull with a tin 
dish in the centre of it, in which you can 
burn some alcohol and salt to give a 
greenish light to the tent. Have imita- 
tion spiders and serpents crawling over 
the sides of the tent and over the black- 
draped table. 

Dress yourself in a sheet as a ghost, 
and entertain those who enter with ghost 
stories. Probably you will have to take 
turns with one or two of your friends, as 
it would be impossible for you to keep up 
with your stories throughout the evening. 

If you can have some friends to help 
you, you might give a ghost-dance at 
intervals. 

Mrs. D. B. L.—It is hard for me to tell 
you what flowers to use for decorating 
your table, since you live so far South. IL 
don’t know what flowers it is possible to 
get there at this season. You could keep 
it bridal in spirit using bride-roses and 
smilax—possibly this would be the most 
appropriate. Have a large bunch of white 
bride-roses in the centre of the table, in 
a green glass bowl, and place strands of 
smilax on the cloth in the ‘form of a 
cross, dropping over the edges of the cloth. 
Lay a few white roses on the cloth itself. 
Of course orange blossoms would be 
charming as a decoration if you can 
get them. You could use some artificial 
ones. 

The favors and the place-cards may also 
be in the form of white roses, or they may 
be dainty little sachets, carrying out the 
idea of the sachet shower. The sachets 
may be small envelopes, hand-painted. 
For a menu I suggest: Oysters on the 
half-shell (if you can get them), clam 
broth with whipped cream on top, small 
birds on toast, currant jelly, asparagus 
tips, grapefruit salad with French dress- 
ing, or orange and white-grape salad with 
the same dressing, ices. 

I hope that your “shower” will be a 
great success. 


VALENTINE Party.— Appropriate re. 
freshments for your children’s valeutine 
party will be: 

Creamed chicken in timbale cases 
Sandwiches. 

Fruit punch or hot chocolate. 
Ice-cream in heart shape and simple 
candies. 

Decorate the room with strings of )ink 
hearts and smilax. Appropriate ¢ \mes 

for the children are the following: 

A heart-hunt, for which little cindy 
hearts with red mottoes are conc aled 
throughout. the rooms. 

A large heart pinned on the wall, with 
a tiny red heart for each child whic’: she 
is to pin as near the centre as po: sible 
after she has been blindfolded and turned 
around three times. 

If you wish a quiet game give eac|i of 
the children a red pasteboard heart and a 
pair of scissors. Ask them to cu! the 


“hearts up in a definite number of p eces, 


then each should pass hers to her neighbor 
to put it together again. Instead o/ the 
hearts, you can get picture postals, if you 
prefer, with pictures appropriate to Val- 
entine Day. 

You might try the valentine posiman 
game, in which the guests are formed in a 
ring, all seated in chairs, with the ex- 
ception of the one who plays the part of 
postman and stands in the centre of the 
ring. All the children are given the names 
of cities. The postman says, “I am send- 
ing a valentine from New York to Bos. 
ton,” whereupon New York and Poston 
must change seats and the postman must 
try to seize one of the empty seats. If 
she does, the one who is left without a 
seat plays the part of postman, ani the 
game goes on. 

Another game appropriate for children 
is taken from the old stage-coach yame. 
One of the older children or the hostess 
may start a little love-story or a story 
of some kind, standing in the centre of a 
ring similar to the one for the postman 
game. Each child in this case is given 
the name of one of the characters in the 
story. When her name is mentioned in 
the story she must get up and turn 
around. When the word “ heart” is men- 
tioned all must change places. If the one 
whose name is mentioned fails to get up 
she must take the place of the story-teller 
and continue the story. 

Pretty souvenirs for the children are 
made by taking a shallow china or tin 
dish, placing in it small gifts done up in 
tissue-paper, and covering the whole with 
red tissue pasted to the edge of the ‘lish. 
Over this there may be strips of M:nila 
paper tinged with a darker brown on the 
edge to represent the strips over a fruit 
tart. This dish may be passed at the end 
of the afternoon entertainment by ome 
one.dressed as the Queen of Hearts. In- 
stead of*this, you may have a Jack H: rner 
pie made in the shape of a heart an’! let 
the children pull their souvenirs from this. 

ENGAGEMENT.—It will be most att»act- 
ive to announce the engagement of your 
friend at a luncheon. WDeeorate tie ‘able 
suggestively with wh:te pbride-roses and 
smilax. The roses should be arrang:! in 
a huge bowl in the centre of the tobe, 
and to the stem of each rose, or t the 
combined stems of several roses, * ould 
be tied a very tiny envelope neatly con 
cealed between the leaves of the «ses. 


From these envelopes narrow baby-r bon 
should run to the places of your g: «sts. 
During the dessert course, or betwee! that 


and coffee, the guests should be ask i to 
pull the ribbons, and they will fin the 
announcement of the engagement | side 
the tiny envelopes. If you do not care 
to use the white roses, use white «ira 
tions or any other flower for your d::ora 
tions. An appropriate menu wili be: 
Grapefruit, served in high glasses, with 
white grapes and maraschino che:ries: 
clam broth served in cups, with whipped 
eream; broiled chicken on toast; creamed 
asparagus tips; fruit salad with mayor 
naise; small cakes in the shaye o! 
hearts; coffee. 
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BED HAMMOCK 


The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns, Indoors 
A Rowe Hammock has hung for eight or ten summers 
wner doesn't remember which) on a porch within two 
d feet of the Atlantic Ocean. Last season a visitor 
referred ‘to it as “your new hammock." Forty years’ ex- 
e shows that Kowe’s Hammocks give ten years of 
sous out-of-door service. As far as the signs of wear 
| ; can’t tell whether a Rowe Hammock has been 
| os x months or six years. 
1 made by sailmakers on the model we supplied for 
ye to the U.S. Navy. It is made from duck that is 60 

r cent. to 200 per cent. stronger than that in any other, 
wu with thread that is twice as strong. It has sew- 
1 bracing that no other maker has learned the need 
is handsome, but severely plain—no showiness, just 
sol | merit 

Khaki canvas is permanent in color and will not soil 
cl y. Your home isn’t all it should be until you own 
a ve Hammock, 

A ory few first-class stores are licensed to sell our ham- 
m . If not conveniently situated, you should buy direct 
fr 1s, We prepay delivery charges, and ship carefully 
packed, ready for hanging. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
| Sm Jl silk name-label on every Rowe Hammock. 
E... ROWE & SON, Inc., Saiimakers and 


441 Wharf Street, GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
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_ T BOY,” who has been tt to do 
things for himself, enjoys a Lifebuoy 
because it makes his head 
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nets FOLKS” know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy for a Bath ane a toilet pur- 
poses, protects the family fro ce in- 
fections, by destroying the unseen 
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RI A BRIGHT SMILE 
to the Face of Silverware 
s well as to those who use it the first time. 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


For . arly a half-century has never been equalled for 
Clea: ug and Polishing SILVERWARE and all fine 
met It quickly imparts a beautiful lustre to even old 
and * rnished silver— without the least seratching 
sarring. Easily applied, economical and free from 
any rious substance. Send address for 

BS 8 





Isc. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
lectro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
! by Grocers and Druggistse E verywhere. 














Wrinkles Mar 





The face is marred by wrinkles and crow’s-feet that 
throu h habit and time are allowed to appear. 
os To cmove the wrinkles you must look to the cause: 
the dr wing of the muscles; t away with the wrinkle, 
overc. ne the drawing of the Pandbs b by applying at night 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 
They work scientifically upon the muscles at the time 
vour muscles are perfectly relaxed 

In ‘Sc, S0c and $1.00 boxes, at all ow and department 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to us. 
Our + ¢ booklet and sample sent on request 

b.& P. COMPANY (Two Women) 
Ipa HI. YaARGER 52 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








Owing to the great increase of correspondence in thi 


letters as systematic and concise as possible, writing on! 
each letter with a plan. 
of their receipt. 





on one 
Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 


dvisable 
paper, 


department, 
side of the 


itis a 


that inquirers make their 
and «mvartably accompanymg 


will receive prompt replies by mail, 


however. From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to 
one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly imposs:ble to give a satisfactory color scheme with- 


Out a clear understanding of bot 
worth far more than many pages of description. 


Mrs. W. M. E.—Red curtains would 
make too much red in your room. I 
would advise instead écru net curtains, 
simple or*elaborate, whichever you pre- 
fer, hung next the glass to the sill. When 
you have inner curtains, those of a soft 
wood-colored silk would be appropriate. 
For the bedroom with the green-striped 
paper and the rose border a rose cretonne 
or chintz would make very artistic cur- 
tains. The chintz or cretonne should be 
selected to harmonize as well as possible 
with the rose border. You can use this 
same cretonne for the bed and dresser cov- 
ers, or you can have white dimity covers 
with a let-in border cut from the cretonne. 
For the portiéres in your library dull 
red velours or velvet would be most ap- 
propriate. 

Mrs. G C.—If I were you I would 
paint the woodwork in the bedroom white 
enamel, and would paint the wall above 
the wainscot, if you have a wainscot, a 
delicate color with oil- paints. A blue 
and white bath-room is always pretty, 
and so is a green and white or a yellow 
and white. There are some lovely Scotch 
bedroom rugs that come in all these deli- 
cate colors, and help very much to make 
a bath-room attractive. 

If you must have paper on your bath- 
room walls, there are some most attract- 


ive bath-room papers with dainty de- 
signs in either light blue, green, or lav- 


ender. A pretty bath-room would be one 
with a tiled paper, a light lavender and 
green design, and pale green Seotch rugs. 

Mrs. D. C.—We are very glad to give 
all the assistance we can to our subscrib- 
ers without remuneration. Ivory wood- 
work will be most appropriate for the 
color scheme I have indicated in the sam- 
ples on your plan, unless you prefer to 
stain the wood. If you do prefer to stain 
it then a brown stain, darker than the 
natural color, more of a walnut in tone, 
will be most appropriate. I have indicated 
a fawn paper for the hall and den so that 
it will make an appropriate background 
for your Navajo rugs. This combination 
should be effective. It would be pretty ‘if 
you could get some inner curtains carry- 
ing out the colors of the Navajo rugs. 
There are some quaint prints that would 
do it, but it would be a dangerous exper- 
iment unless you can get just the right 
thing, so that possibly you had better con- 
fine yourself to écru net next the glass 
and inner curtains of brown or dull red 
linen. The écru net will be quite sufficient 
at first. In the living-room a gray-green 
paper will be attractive, with a dark green 
bungalow rug. The curtains should be of 
écru net hanging to the sill, and later you 
may be able to get inner curtains of green 
and brown silk or linen. The portiéres, 
if you have them between this room and 
the hall and between it and the dining- 
room, may be of dark green canvas. The 
furniture in all of these rooms should be 
fumed oak, or English oak, as it is some- 
times called. You can have some chairs 
of wicker, stained brown to match the 
rest of the furniture. The fumed - oak 
color is almost a walnut brown. You can 
use the upholstered couch with the brown 
canvas cover if you place it in the den. 
In the dining-room I would carry out the 
blue and green scheme, with old-blue walls 
and blue and green linen or cretonne cur- 
tains, and the inevitable écru net next the 
glass. You can dispense with the linen 
at first and use only the net. The rug 
may be plain blue or blue and green. In 
the southwest bedroom a light blue paper 
will be pretty, with white muslin curtains 
and darker blue rugs; either white furni- 
ture or bird’s-eye maple will be attractive 
in this room. In the northwest room have 
a deep cream paper and curtains ef écru 
linen with a design in dull red. The rugs 
may be brown or dark red, and the furni- 
ture oak. In the child’s bedroom a paper 
with a light gray ground and small pink 
figures will be pretty, with white muslin 
curtains, pink rugs, and white furniture. 
For the northeast bedroom I suggest a 


h these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn 


the chairs may be covered with the chintz. 





The roughest plan is 


green and yellow paper, with white mus- 


lin curtains and green rugs. The furni- 
ture may be either white or oak. The 
hall up-stairs should be treated the same 


as the hall below. 

Mrs. O. B. N.—With the pale blue and 
pink paper I would advise you to have 
either blue or pink curtains of the non- 
fadable cotton material of which I have 
spoken so many times in the Bazar. For 
portiéres I would recommend a mercerized 
cotton rep to match the curtains in color. 
Cotton rugs will be attractive, or Ax- 
minster if you wish to get something that 
will last longer. You can have rugs to 
match the curtains and portiéres in color, 
or you That also 
will harmonize with the paper. 

The yellow and green cotton material, 
of which you enclose a sample, ought to 
make very pretty curtains for the yellow 
Your portiéres in that room should 
be pale green, and the rug pale green also. 
The couch-cover may be of the pale green 
mercerized rep. For the écru paper with 
the old-rose blossoms in it, [ would ad- 
vise plain old-rose curtains, or cretonne 
curtains with an apple-blossom design, 
if you can find one that will harmonize 
perfectly with your paper. A green rug 
would be appropriate for this room also, 
and either old-rose or old-rose and green 
upholstery and portiéres. 

Miss 8. D. W.—A tan, brown, 
scheme would be lovely in your living- 
room. Have tan walls and brown and 
blue furnishings. I should use écru_ net 
curtains next the glass, and have either 
a plain blue rug or a brown and blue rug. 
The blue you use in the room should be 
a greenish blue. It would be attractive 
to have printed linen curtains in brown 
and blue, and use the same material to 
upholster some of the chairs. For the 
price you name you will be able to get 
some mahogany furniture. You can piece 
out by having wicker chairs stained 
brown; you can get some very beautiful 
The cushions may be covered with 
the figured linen. It would be advisable 
to cover the seat in this room with either 
brown or greenish-blue corduroy rather 
than with the linen. It would be effective 
to have bookcases built in at each side 
of the chimney projection. Would it not 
be better to place the piano in the corner 
of the room next the window-seat as | 
have indicated on the plan? You could 
then have a small desk in the other corner, 
with a round table in the centre of the 


can use a pale green. 


room, 


and blue 


ones, 


room. In the dining-room I would have 
an old-blue paper, either self-toned or 
landscape. If it is self- toned have some 


blue and green cretonne or linen inner 
eurtains with écru net next the glass. 
A portiére between the two rooms may be 
of greenish-blue linen or canvas. In the 
hall a buff and brown paper will be pretty. 


You will need a table there and two 
chairs. The rugs may be brown or Ori- 
ental in shades of brown and blue. In 


the little reception-room [ would have a 
cream paper with a self-toned figure, with 
a gray-green rug and inner curtains of 
gray-green silk with the écru net next the 
glass. For a room of this size you will 
not need many pieces of furniture, and 
should be able to get mahogany. You can 
economize on the furniture up-stairs by 
using white enamelled in all the rooms, 
with white wicker chairs. In the bedroom 
over the dining-room have a green and 
white figured paper with a green rug and 
plain light green curtains. The cushions in 
the chairs should be covered with a plain 
green material. Have green cotton rugs 


in the room over the living-room, with a 
self-toned silvery-gray paper, light blue 
curtains, and a darker blue rug. The 


chairs here may be painted a darker tone 
of gray than the paper, with light blue 
cushions. In the room over the little re- 
ception-room have a hair-lined striped 
paper in a deep ivory tone, with chintz 
curtains in pink and deep cream. The 
rugs may be old-rose and the cushions for 






































The Labor of 
Sweeping and Dusting 

reduced to a minimum 
by the use of 


BSISSELL 


“Cyco” Ball Carpet Sweeper 


Bearing 

A good carpet sweeper is the 
daily necessity of every h« , 
other cleaning device <« 
the hand-pr 
handy, convenient clearer is 
always at your command 
does the work qu 
oughly and easily, and the 
trifling cost brings it within the 
reach of the masses of the people 

Bissell’s patented features in- 








ckly, thor 








sure light running, no dust, no 
noise, no effort, besides “pre ser- 
vation of carpe ts and rugs. The 


item of economy alone should ap- 
4 to every housewife, as one 
BISSELL will last longer than 
fifty corn brooms. 
For sale by all the best trade; 
srices 2.75 to 5.75. Write for 
klet. 
Buy now of your dealer, send 
us the purchase slip WITHIN 
pan Bod a FROM DATE OF 





quality black leather card 
case with no printing on 


it. BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 96 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and only exc! 
sive Carpet Sweeper Mak 
ers in the world. [9 




















Light - Weight Draperies 
the 
fabrics at very 


have all the qualities of 
most expensive 
little cost. 

The name ‘Aurora’ woven 
| in the fabric is your guarantee of 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit's almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
Any W. a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don't send money. 
If you are responsible, 
you can try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1800 Washer Co., 
255 €ourt Street, Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Red Cedar Chest Sent Direct From Factory 


No Dealers’ Profit. 
Freight Prepaid 
to Your Home. 


This chest is made 
of solid Southern 
Red Cedar—a troe 
replica of a Fland- 
er’s Treasure Chest. 
Benvtifully polished, 
finished with orna- 
mental Cedar bandles and wide copper bands. 
VERY ROOMY. Protects furs and clothing against 

moths, Ne camphor required. I+ dust and damp proof. 
SAV ES COLD STORAGE CHARGES. Combines beavty 80d use 
fulness. 4 ft. long; 2 ft high; 2 f% wide; has 2? large drawerr 
Write to-day for catalog. Shows many other styles amd prices 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 2, Statesville, N.C. 


200 Buildin 


“Hae! agan's Subs 
is a big book of over e Bend 
ing Plans of Bungalows, Sub 
urban and Country Homes. 
actually erected, costing from 
ww oe. Price, 
pg he est book published 
Trine home-builder. Plans anc 
Specifications, $5.00 up. 


P.B.MacLAGAN, Architect 
45 Clinton S&t., Newark, 5. 4. 





















































































































































we get one that does. 


154 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA. WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of N. Y. 


Will you please tell me what you think 
about giving a very young baby a “ si- 
lencer”? Shall I let him suck his fingers 
or scream himself into a passion, or rock 
him to sleep?—M. H. M. 

I would not give a. baby young or old 
a silencer. There is no excuse for starting 
the habit, and in the end it is generally 
productive of harm. If a baby cries, there 
is usually some reason for it, and this 
reason should be discovered first, if pos- 
sible, and the remedy applied. One reason 
a baby cries is that his lungs need ex- 
panding, and it is good for him to ery and 
fill them full of air. Sometimes he wants 
to be walked with or rocked. In this case 
it is well not to indulge him, as you are 
only making trouble for both yourself 
and the baby. On the other hand the 
infant may cry because he is hungry or 
in pain. Surely the pacifier can not take 
the place of food or ease pain; nor will 
it help correct any other iil that befalls 
the infant. As you have not gone into 
any particulars about the baby, I will 
do my best at guessing. The fact that 
the little fellow sucks his fingers suggests 
to my mind hunger. If this is the case, 
he should have food, not a pacifier. If 
his cry is simply passion, because he 
wants to be rocked, he has been badly 
spoiled already while he is still young. 
Try to undo the wrong done him as 
quickly as possible, and break him of the 
pacifier habit, for this injures the throat, 
and children who are indulged in it al- 
most always develop adenoids or enlarged 
tonsils. These in turn are followed by 
throat, nose, and ear troubles. I will 
be only too glad to help you with the lit- 
tle one if you will write me more fully 
about him: what you are giving him for 
food, how often he is being fed; also 
about his digestion; whether he vomits, 
and the character of his stools. I feel 
sure he would be a good baby without the 
horrible pacifier if he were rightly man- 
aged. If you write me, enclose stamped 
self-addressed envelope, so that 1 can re- 
ply promptly by mail. 

My five-months-old baby girl posi- 
tively cannot digest cow’s milk. She 
was nursed for one month and thrived 
beautifully. Then, as my milk grew too 
rich for her she commenced vomiting 
and I had to wean her. At first I gave 
her modified milk, but that was a fail- 
ure; then I tried one prepared food after 
the other, condensed milk included. As 
I tried each one she seemed to do all 
right for a while, but in the end they 
cither made her have gas, or vomiting, 
or bad movements, and I do not know 
what next to try. For about five weeks 
she has not gained any in weight. I am so 
worried about her—Worrtep Moruer. 

First, for the benefit of any babies you 
may have in the future, never wean a 
baby because the milk is too rich; that 
is a matter easily righted. If you had 
been giving your baby cow’s milk and 
found it too rich, you would have added 
water to it to reduce it, would you not? 
The nourishment the infant receives from 
its mother can be diluted too, by giving 
the babe, immediately before each nursing, 
from one to four teaspoonfuls of warm 
water that has been boiled; then al- 
low the baby to nurse from five to ten 
minutes less than the usual time. By 
doing this, the trouble caused from the 
milk being too rich will be obviated, and 
in the course of three or four weeks, by 
reducing the quantity of water a little 
each day, the baby will be able to take 
its food without dilution. Second, when 
the mother’s milk fails, there is, to my 
mind, but one substitute, and that is the 
milk of some animal, properly adapted 
to the baby’s digestion. [I believe the 
reason cow’s milk did not agree with 
your baby was that it was not properly 
modified to suit her stomach. Certainly 
the results from prepared foods were, ap- 
parently, no more satisfactory than that 
from cow’s milk. I would suggest going 
back to nature’s infant food, milk, and try 
to modify cow’s milk in such a way that 
your baby can take it, digest it, and 
thrive and grow fat on it. If the first 
formula does not agree with her we will 
try another, and keep on trying until 
To save time I 
will send you the formula and directions 
for feeding by mail, and if it is necessary 
to write me again about her food, send 
self-addressed stamped envelope so that 
I can answer without delay. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 











Monday, February 20 


BREAKFAST 4 
Baked apples; = omelet; toast; coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Macaroni with eheenst fried celery ; dough- 
nuts; tea. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup; roast ham; French-fried por" 
tatoes ; string-beans ;: watercress salad. --Tapr 
ioca pudding. 
Tuesday, February 21° 


BREAKFAST bs 
boiled eggs eens bacon; muffins ; 


Cereal ; 


LUNCHEON 
Cold ham ; lettuce salad ; canned pears; cake ; 


Oyster soup; asi. "Teens: baked potatoes ; 
creamed carrots. Cream custards. 
Wednesday, February 22 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; pantish; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; potato salad; cream puffs; tea. 
DINNER 


“Cream of spinach soup: roast beef; potatoes 


roasted with beef; onions. Pumpkin pie. 
Thursday, February 23 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal: scrambled a Graham gems; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée; apple fritters; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 


Lamb pie; fried sweet - potatoes; cauliflower 
lettuce salad. Bread pudding. 
Friday, February 24 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; omelet; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; stewed celery; pancakes; tea. 
DINNER 


Beef soup; boiled sea bass ; potato —y ~ogh 
Brussels, sprouts. Meringue a la créme 
Saturday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs; liver and bacon; rolls; coffee, 


LUNCHEON 
Eggs a la Martin; beet salad; French crul- 
lers; tea. 


’ 


NNER 
Cream of tomato soup; roast pork, apple 
sauce; fried sweet - potatoes; lettuce salad. 
Prune soufflé. 
Sunday, February 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; crown roast of lamb; stuffed po- 
tatoes; fried eggplant. Chocolate. pudding. 
SUPPER . 
Pimento and mushroom crowstades; grape- 
frnit salad; coffee jelly ; cake; tea. 
Monday, February 27 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; fried eggs; rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold pork; parsnip fritters; preserved fruit ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; round steak; 
canned corn’; watercress salad. 
Tuesday, February 28 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas ; minced lamb on toast; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed eggs; peppers stuffed with rice and 
cheese ; cookies; tea. 


boiled onions ; 
Apple pie. 


DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; baked potatoes; string- 
beans; escarole salad. Caramel custard. 
Wednesday, March 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; Spanish omelet; Graham muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled oysters; corn fritters; gingerbread ; 
a. 


DINNER 
Barley soup: breaded chops; spinach; maca- 
roni; lettuce salad. Jellied oranges. 
Thursday, March 2 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; scrambled eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; celery salad; French pan- 
cakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; corned dh cabbage ; 
beets. Date sou 
Friday, March 3 
BRRAKFAST 
fried smelts; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelet; carrots sauté; 
peaches ; cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; planked bluefish ; 
potato puff ; oyster- plant. Lemon pie. 
Saturday, March 4 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with aaa celery ; rice pudding ; 
ea. 


Grapefruit ; 
canned 


Cereal ; 


DINNER 
Boiled mutton; baked sweet-potatoes; fried. 
parsnips; lettuce salad; macaroon cream. 
Sunday, March 5 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; wan. ae: rolls; coffee. 
NNER 

Roast beef ; tatoes roasted in pan; creamed - 
cauliflower ; ee. Mince pie. 

UPPER 
eeutton croquettes ; 


Potage Sicilien ; ‘celery 


salad; nut cake; chocolate. 
Monday, March 6 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs and bacon; pop-overs;, 
coffee. 


Cereal ; 


LUNCHEON 
Irish stew; spinach ame: 
cake; tea 
DINNER 
Onion soup; veal cutlet; creamed potatoes; 
fried eggplant. Floating island. 
Tuesday, March 7 
BREAKFAST 
‘Codfish balls; toast; pancakes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Jelly omelet: fried sweet-potatoes ; 
cress salad; cake; tea. « 
DINNER 
Beef soup ; cot tenderloins ; baked potatoes ; 
beets; apple sauce. Cocoanut timbales. 
, Wednesday, March 8 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; toasted English 
muffins ; coffee. 


preserved fruit; 


water- 


Bananas ; 


. LUNCHEON 
Cheese souflé; potato croquettes; sliced 
oranges; cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Corned beef; cabbage; stuffed potatoes; 
string- bean salad. Chestnut compote. 
Thursday, March 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: fried scallops; rolls; coffee. 

, LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers; parsnip Srtenes ; apple 
sauce ; iemon wafers; tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; breast of lamb, broiled; 
mashed sweet-potatoes; pease. Custard pie. 
Friday, March 10 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples ; creamed eggs ; Graham muffins ; 
coffee. 
: LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; a celery; jelly cake; 
ea. 
3 DINNER 
Vegetable soup: lobster cutlets; French-fried 
potatoes; string-beans: cauliflower salad. 
Fruit jelly. . 
Saturday, March 11 
BREAKFAST 
ham _ omelet ; 
e 


Stewed prunes ; rice muffins ; 


offee. 
LUNCHEON 

Stuffed aaa apple fritters; canned 
rs; cake; tea. 


Beefsteak; sauté potatoes ; 
escarole salad. Bread pudding 
Sunday, March 12 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit : penees eesti toast ; coffee. 


creamed 
Banana 


Roast turkey; aoc getatecs:; 
celery ; cranberries ; lettuce salad. 
am. 


. SUPPER 
Baked oysters; fried sweet-potatoes; egg and 
green-pepper salad ; coffee jelly ; cake; tea. 
Monday, March 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; panfish; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold turkey ; watercress salad; biscuits; pre- 
served fruit: cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Tomato soup; lamb chops: potato puff; 
spinach ; lettuce salad. ock-cherry pie. 
Tuesday, March 14 


BREAKFAST 
Apples; scrambled eggs: rolls: coffee. 
: LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; sauté carrots; waffles: tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of celery soup; roast pork: baked 


sweet-potatoes: Brussels sprouts. Bavarian 
cream. 
Wednesday, March 15 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; liver and bacon; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
J tomatoes; lemon 
y: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup: leg of lamb: potatoes au gratin; 
cauliflower ; watercress salad. Prune soufflé. 
Thursday, March 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed halibut ; beet salad ; canned peaches ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée: boiled rice: baked egg- 
plant; escarole salad. Apple pie. 
Friday, March 1? 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; fried scallops; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fggs \ la Martin: rice and cheese fritters; 
baked apples : cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup: 
French-fried potatoes : string- beans. 
mange 


Potato omelet: 
jelly 


boiled salmon ; 
Blanc- 


Saturday, March 128 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges: creamed cole. | Graham gems; 
‘naemae 
anaes croquettes ; biscults; chocolate cake ; 
ianani 
Veareete soup; veal cutlet: stewed toma- 


0e8 ; oyster-plant. Sliced pineapple. 
Sunday, March 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef : mashed potatoes: fried egg- 
plant ; celery. Plum pudding. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon ; kidneys en brochette; olive and 
" potato salad: cream custards ; chocolate. 





boiled onions : 


SOME GOOD. RECEIPTS 


Mocha tart.—To make this, eream 4 
cupful of butter with two cupfuls of sug... 
add a half-cupful of milk, and beat ha), 
Sift a quart of flour with two leyel tes 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and beat tj\c 
whites of four eggs stiff. Stir the ev 
whites into the batter alternately yj:\; 
enough flour to make an ordinary cake 
batter. Bake in layer tins. When ei 
put mocha filling between the layers a) 
on top of the cake. 

To make the filling, work smooth tyyo 
cupfuls of sweet butter—that is, butter 1, 
which no salt has been added. Work into 
it a cupful of powdered sugar and a gil! 1 
strong black coffee, or enough to give the 
desired flavor. Beat very smooth, and ke.) 
in a cool place until needed for the cat. 

Milk mush.—Scald a small cup of whit: 
Indian meal with a cup of boiling wat 
adding a teaspoonful of salt. Have thive 
eupfuls of milk heated to the boiling-poit 
and stir the scalded meal into this. Cok 
in a double boiler for twenty minut-s, 
stirring constantly. Just before serving 
add three tablespoonfuls of rich creai 
beat very hard for a minute, and ser\ 

Peanut butter—Choose freshly roast- 
ed peanuts, remove the shells and ‘|e 
skins. Grind through a meat-grinder or 
pound in a mortar to a fine pow 
Measure the nut powder, and to each c1\p- 
ful add a half-cupful of butter. Rub tic 
powder into the butter until you hive 
a smooth paste. If the mixture tases 
too fresh add a little salt: 

Chocolate punch.—Heat one quart of 
milk just to the boiling-point, then « id 
six tablespoonfuls of chocolate syrup, aiid 
cook for three minutes; remove from ‘ii 
fire, cool, and add one teaspoonful ot 
vanilla or one-fourth teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon; blend thoroughly, and 
set on ice. When ready to serve put on 
tablespoonful of vanilla ice-cream or plain 
whipped cream in each glass with thrve- 
fourths of a cupful of the chocolate mix. 
ture. 

Spinach balis.—Press all the liquid 
from a cupful of cooked and chopped 
spinach. Reheat it with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, two of flour, and one of 
cream; and season it with salt, peppe 
sugar, and mace. Beat two eggs thorouy|i- 
ly, and add them to the spinach. Take it 
from the fire and, when cool enough, shape 
it into balls with buttered spoons. Place 
these in boiling water and boil gently fv 
five minutes, then drain them. Make a 
cream sauce and while it is cooking })) 
in the spinach balls. 

Lobster farci.—Remove the meat from 
a boiled lobster in such a way as to leave 
the under half of the shell unbroken. Cit 
this meat (do not chop) into small pie: 
Into a saucepan put a tablespoonful «i 
butter, and when it bubbles add a tal): 
spoonful of flour, and when these ing” 
dients are well blended pour in a cup of 
milk gradually. . Stir until smooth, then 
remove from the fire and stir in the |!) 
ster meat, salt and paprika to taste, a | 
blespoonful of chopped parsley, and tie 
yolks of three eggs mashed smooth wit!: a 
little melted butter. Wipe out the |i!) 
ster shell with a damp cloth, and fill wit! 
the mixture. Cover the top with butte: | 
bread crumbs, pour a little melted buti 
over all, and set in the oven long enow::|) 
to brown. 

Cream cheese with currant jelly \ 
dainty cheese dish is prepared by mix 
one cream cheese with a little swt 
cream, then form into balls; press ©: 
half of an English walnut meat on ''° 
top of each ball, and place each on a t))\!) 
slice of currant jelly. Set on ice ani 
chill. Serve with toasted wafers. 

Peppers stuffed with rice and chees:. — 
Cut the peppers in half, lengthwise, «1 
take out carefully the stems and ses 
For the filling, mix together one cup «! 
boiled rice, two tablespoonfuls of grai( 
cheese, and one tablespoonful of me!’ 
butter. : 
and fill the half-peppers with it. 
them for one-half hour under a cover, «:!\'! 


Season it with salt and pap! 


2 > 
Die 


_ then take the cover off and continue ‘0 


bake until the top is brown. 

Potage sicilien—Cook a quart of pri’ 
in soup stock till they are soft eno! 
to rub through a strainer. Boil two |: 
blespoonfuls of rice in consommé wti! 
it is quite soft. Add the purée of pei? 
to this, and then add a little sorrel tia! 
has been cooked in butter until it is 4 
pulp. Mix these together thoroughly, "4 
stir in a lump of butter as large a- 4 
walnut. Cook for a few minutes, 1d 
serve. 
































‘‘I want a good novel to read’’ 
Here are five—for all tastes 








By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


ficial figures—reporting “ Max” in 

the list of best selling novels from 
the twenty-six cities of the country ? 
Almost without exception critics say 
“Max” is better than “The Masquer- 
ader.” “More breathless in interest, 
with a central situation just as strong.” “Mrs. 
Thurston has depicted an atmosphere of such 
charm, exquisite gayety shaded by pathos and sad- 
ness, of such beauty and love of life, that it en- 
velops the plot as gray mists hang over seaport 
towns.” A remarkable thing about this love story 
is that the heroine is also the hero. 

Lltustrated by Frank Craig. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Vici remember 7he Bookman’ s of: 





The Lever 








By William Dana Orcutt 


. HfE only lever that moves the 
world is love, and it rests on a 
fulcrum of honor.” A fine senti- 

ment—yes, but does it agree with life as 

we know it?) One man and one woman 
much like the rest of us—live out this 
question to a remarkable answer. The 

man is a strong man and an idealist. He has a 

colossal plan of world-wide domination. In attempt- 

ing to bring about a new social dispensation he en- 
counters love, hate, and revenge—those human quali- 
ties that always endure. The humor of the dialogue 
and the pretty sentiment of a very youthful pair of 
lovers add a light charm to the big, throbbing ro- 
mance which sweeps through the book. Fvontts- 
piece by F. Graham Cootes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Skipper and the Skipped 











By Holman Day, author of “King Spruce” 


ULL of humor, with the tang of the brine along Cap’n Sproul’s native Maine coast. Cap'n Sproul, 
the author’s famous character, has in this new novel humorous adventures that turn the town topsy- 
turvy. Pitted against the local tyrant, Colonel Gideon Ward, the Cap'n is often in desperate 

straits, but the wit and ingenuity of the man who has “side-wiped many Portergees” are more than a 
match for him. “A lot of meditation and a little prayer will do wonders in this world, especially when 


you're mad enough,” is Cap’n Sproul’s philosophy. 


Lllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mar By 
y Kate 

Langley 
Bosher 





Cary 


ITTLE Mary Cary is going to have a birthday 
soon—and she already has a countryful of 
friends. 





“Let’s be glad for books like ‘Mary Cary’!” ex- 
claimed onecritic. Another believes this little book 
“worthy of being received into all the households of 
America, a story that, in time, will be as much of a 
favorite as any.” And this is from Philadelphia: 
“One of those books that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason ‘Mary Cary’ is 
already in a fair way of becoming as well known as 
‘Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’” 


Frontispiece in Color. r2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





Fortunata 





By 


Marjorie Patterson 


ORTUNATA~—what a name for this wonder- 

ful new girl—this Italian Becky Sharp! A 

new sort of heroine, indeed. She attains 
her object, tong schemed for, by marrying a man 
of wealth, but finds it difficult to play 
the part of the simple, unsophisticated 
wotnan he at first believes her. One of 
her relatives, a princess, is a Fra Diavolo 
in petticoats. Fortunata’s family—satirical, 
grotesque, sympathetic—form a picture like 
a Hogarth drawing. 


With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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